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“The " ( 24 
Beautiful  —s_*/ 

Rests 
on the 


Foundations 
of the 


Necessary” 





There are certain things 
which are necessary not 
only to the foundation of 
beauty but to its preservation, 
and without which beauty is 
imperfect and unenduring. 





Oy “ The first of these necessaries 
\ is a soap that will protect the skin from the impairing 
influences of climate and atmosphere, and keep the 
complexion of a velvety softness and a sweet, peach- 
like bloom. The only soap that fully and completely 
answers these requirements is 


Pears’Soap 


[; which is both a skin soap and a beauty soap. 

It penetrates to the foundations of beauty, and gives that 
natural stimulative force that keeps the skin in healthy action, 
; - without which the color fades and the cheeks become sallow. 
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) > The Great English Complexion Soap 
i) 2 
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“All rights secured.” 


OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PLARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 
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Victor-Victrola XVI, $200 


Mahogany or quartered oak 


The instrument by which 
the value of all musical 
instruments is measured. 


Other styles 
$15 
$25 
$40 
$50 
$75 

$100 

$150 
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The complete line 
of Victor-Victrolas 


Each year has witnessed important improvements in the de- 
velopment of these wonderful musical instruments, and with 
the complete line now on exhibition and sale at all Victor 
dealers, it is certainly well worth your time to at least see and 
hear them. In no other way can you fully inform yourself so easily. 

Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly play any music 
you wish to hear and demonstrate to you the Victor-Victrola. 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
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New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 


Please mention this magazine wl:cn answering advertisements. 
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‘The December — 


AINSLEE'’S 


@ Ainslee’s for December is the most enter- 
taining place to spend the little mental vacation 
that comes between election excitement and 
Christmas bustle. 








g It will contain, complete, a most unusual 
novel by Eleanor Mercein Kelly. 


@ Among the usual number of fascinating 
short stories you will find 


The Return. . ; ; . Jeffery Farnol 
The Woman Witha Past . Anna Alice Chapin 
Simpatica . " . ‘i 5 * Horace Fish 
Too Much of a Gentleman - Anne Warwick 
The Man With a Cowl . . F. Berkeley Smith 
Mr. Misogynist, Jr. . A . %-L A. R. Wylie 
As You Dream . . Frank K. M. Rehn, Jr. 
The Streak . . ; ‘ - Nalbro Bartley 


~ AINSLEE'S 
for December 


On sale November 15th. 15 cents the copy 








Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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A TRAIN LOAD OF BOOKS 





‘ and during the last eight years I have sold 

more than a train | of books each year—more 
pes than any other man in America. Why? Because I 
y so I can sell cheaper than the others, and every book 
is shipped subject a return at my expense if be satisfactory. 

Publishing books is blishers and 
tay ee dy — Take a specialty of buying bankrupt stocks of 
own price, and regular stock in aoennnee sol 
can retail Ps wholesale prices. I now have a big stock of over 
6,000 different fine library sets of the works of standard authors 
and single volumes on every subject, which I offer to close out 
this season at 10 cents to SO cents on the dollar. 

Be fair toyourself. Icansaveyoumoney. Drop me a postal 
card and get my prices before buying. 


Sample Prices 

3 Shakespeare, 20 vol., $90.00; m 
DeLuxe %4 Morocco pres’ sis.do. Putsrom sel, 
B d S$ ts $22.59; my price, $4.85. Also Dickens, 
oun 8 Emerson, ap pee Bas lee Scott, De- 
Maupassant, Hugo, Dumas, Eliot, lye and a hundred 

others at 25 cents on the dollar of pulahers prices. 
Si | Koran, %{ mor., $2.00; my Price, 480. Dante’s In- 
ng e ferno, $6.00; my rice, hehe gin of Species, and 
Vv ] 500 other good ties, be 00; my, price, 43c. 
0 umes Josephus, $2.50; oe price, 98c. Handbook of 
Oratory, $5.00; my price, $1. 60. Gift books, children’s books, 


instruction books, law and medical books, humor, history, biog- 
raphy, science, etc., etc. All subjects an 


Regular Stock—My Prices Trel Winning “of 
Worth, 90c. Shepherd of the Hius, 35c. Calling 
of Dan ‘Matthews, 3Sc, and many others. 


Free Bargain List 


Before ordering send for my a Hs ee List of all my Sae- 
sands of bargains and see how I ship books on approval, 
paid for after examination or returned at my expense if? not 
satisfactory. eur fo r my Bargain List now. Postal card 
request will bring it 


DAVID B. CLARKSON, The Book Broker 
1 204 Clarkson Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


























£& i 
Lost—An Interview 


What was it worth in card cost? It might have paid the 
slight difference n cost between the best card and any 
other for the rest of your natural life. If a card helps 
to get an interview, then the best card is the best help. 
What kind cf help do you want? 


Peerless Patent Book Form Cards 


are the best cards the modern business world has come 
in contact with. That means muc he man is meas- 
ured by his card. What is your ‘measure? What sales- 
man would write across his card: ‘‘I am an inferior sales- 
man with inferior goods?” Would youdothat? But what 
does an inferior card indicate? It is inferior oods. He 
has used an inferior article to seek an intervie Surely 
the best men selling the best goods would not use such an 
article. That is natural, logical, psychological. Peerless 
Patent Book Form Cards are carried in books ana the 

cards are detached one by one as used 
edges are perfectly smooth; all are flat, 









perfect, clean, elegant, impressive, Our 
and there is no waste. Send Smart 
today for sample book Card 
and satisfy yourself, In 
Fit your meas- 

“4 Case 


ure. 


TEEL COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH. PA 


€.K.HARRIS 
GALES AGENT CHICA 






FISHER BUILOING 
so 





The John B. Wiggins Company 


> 








Engravers Plate Printers Die Embossers 
Established 1858 
63-65 East Adams Street, Chicago ie 








1912 1913 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Delightful 
Cruise 


Around 
the World 


Sailing from San Francisco, 
February 6, 1913, by Steam- 
ship Cleveland (17,000 Tons), 
duration 110 days, cost $650 
up, including all necessary ex- 
penses aboard and ashore, rail- 
way, hotel, shore excursions, 
guide fees, etc. 


Also to the ORIENT 
from New York, January 
28, 1913, on Steamship 
Cincinnati (17,000 Tons), 
an 80 day trp, costing $325 
and up. 





























8 delightful cruises to the 
WEST INDIES, Venezuela, 
Panama Canal and Bermuda, 
by S. S. Moltke, from New 
York, January 4, 23; February 
25; March 29. S. S. Victoria 
Luise, January 15; February 
8; March 11; April 10, 1913. 
16-21-27-28-29 days. 
$145, $160, $175 and up. 
















Nile service by superb steamers 
of the Hamburg and Anglo- 
American Nile Co. 






Weekly cruises to Jamaica and 
Panama Canal on large “Prinz” 
Steamers. 


Hamburg-American Line 
41-45 Broadway, New York 


Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, St. Louis, 
San Francisco 









Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 





SMITH’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rate, 50c. a line, or $2.61%, a line, which includes AINSLEE’S and POPULAR 
Magazines, making a total of 4,000,000 readers—the cheapest and best Classified 


Advertising medium on the market. 


Next issue of SMITH’S closes Nov. 5th. 








Agents & Help Wanted 


GOVERNMENT Post Office Exami- 
natious everywhere soon. Get pre- 
— by former U. 8. 
cxaminer, Write today for free 
booklet. Patterson Civil Service 
School, Box Y, Rochester, N. Y. 








AGENTS WANTED in every county 
to sell the Transparent Haile 
Pocket Knife. Big comission paid. 
From $75 to $300 a month can be 
made, Write for terms. Novelty Cut- 
lery Co., No. 15 Bar St., Canton, Obio. 





A large well known company about 
to spend $100,000 on a tremendous 
advertising campaign, requires the 
services of a bright man or woman in 
each town and city. The work is easy, 
pleasant ind highly respectable and no 
previous experience is necessary. We 
will pay a good salary and offer an un- 
usuil opportunity for advancement, 
to the person who can furnish good 
references. In addition to this salary, 
we offer a Maxwell Automobile, a Ford 
Automobile and over $3000 in prizes 
tothe representatives doing the best 
work u December 31. In your 
letter give age and references. Ad- 
dress, Ira B. Robinson, Advertising 
Manager,277 Medford St., Boston,Mass, 





AGENTS — Handkerchiefs, Dress 
Goods. Carlton made $8.00 one after- 
noon; Mrs. Bosworth £25.00 in two 
days. Free Samples. Credit. Stamp 
brings purticulars. Freeport Mfg. 
Company, 45 Main St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 





AGENTS—Either sex, sell our guar- 
anteed hosicry. Whole or part time. 
70 per cent profit. Goods replaced 
free if hole appears. Experience un- 
necessary. uaker Knit, 26 So. 31st 
Streét, Philadelphia, Pa. 





BIG MONEY WRITING SONGS, 
Hundreds of dollars have been made 
by successful writers. We Pay 50 
per cent of profits if successful. Send 
us your original Poems, Songs or 
Melodies today, or write for Free 
Particulars. Dugdale Co., Dept. 256, 
Washington, D. C. 





LEARN HOW to easily make money 
without interfering with your present 
occupation. Address at once, Desk 
61, Seribner’s Magazine, 155 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 





AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY and 
become’ sales_ managers for our 
zoods. Fast office sellers. Fine pro- 
fits. Particulars and sample free. 
One Dip Pen Company, Dept. 9, 
Baltimore, Md. 





$50.00 to; $100.00 Monthly. For 
spare time—Expericnce samevonenty. 
Want active man each locality. Sick- 
ness, injury, death benefits. Write 
quick. he I-L-U 892, Covington, Ky. 


GOVERNMENT WANTS HELP. 
Write for list of positions open. 
Franklin Institute, Dept. G7, Roches- 
ter, New York. 











Agents and Help Wanted—Continued. 


AGENTS. Portraits 35c, Frames 
15c, sheet pictures le, stereoscopes 
25e, views 1c. 30 days’ credit. Samples 
& Catalog Free. Consolidated Portrait, 
Dept. 1146, 1027 W. Adams St., Chicago. 








AGENTS earn from $3.00 to $9.00 
a day selling Scientitically Tempered 
Knives and Razors with photo han- 
dies, We show you how to make money. 
Write today for special outtit offer. 
Canton Cutlery Co. Dept.230,Canton,O. 





AGENTS—Something New—Fastest 
Sellers and Quickest Repeater on 
earth. Permanent profitable business. 
Good for $50 to $75 a week. Write 
for particulars. American Prodrcts 
Co,, 6153 Sycamore St., Cincinnati,O. 





AGENTS, male and female can make 
big money selling my great number of 
imported specialties listed in my big 
illustrated catalogue. Contains many 
rare and exceptional money makers. 
Send for it to-day. Joseph’ Gluck, 
621 Broadway, New York City. 





LOCAL.REPRESENTATIVE want- 
ed. Splendid income assured right 
man to act as our representative 
after learning our business thor- 
oughly by mail. Former experience 
unnecessary, All we require is hon- 
esty, ability, ambition and willingness 
to Jearn a lucritive business. No solic- 
iting or traveling. This is an excep- 
tional opportunity for aman in your 
section to get into a big paying busi- 
ness without canital and become in- 
dependent for life. Write at once for 
full particulars. E.R. Marden, Pres., 
The Nat’l. Co-Op. Real Estate Co., 
L338 Marden Blidg.,Washington,D.C. 





Instruction 


THE Only Short Story Course that 
a trains. Diagram - outline 
method. The Emery Course, prepared 
and taught by Ina C. Emery, famous 
authoress. tudy at home, and be 
thoroughly prepared to write grip- 
ping stories that bring large prices. 
MS. submitted to magazines. Also 
Novel Writing, Journalism, Oratory. 
Write for Booklet S 12. Interconti- 
nental University, Washington, D. C. 


Music 


SONG POEMS WANTED. Send us 
your song pvems or melodies, They 
may become big hits and bring thou- 
sands of dollars. Piast experience un- 
necessary. Available work accepted 
for publication. Copyrights secured. 
Instructive booklet and information 
free. Marks-Goldsmith Co., Dept. 15, 
506 14th Street, Washington, D. C. 














SONG WRITERS—Don’t be satis- 
fied with “royalty” rs. 
By our original and practical plan 
you are in a position to realize all 
profits. Universal Music Pub. Co., 

esk 92, Washington, D. C. 





Games & Entertainment 


PLAYS, Vaudeville Sketches, Mono- 
logues, Dialocues, Speakers, Minstrel 
Material, Jokes, Recitations, Tab- 
leaux, Drills, Entertainments. Make 
Up Goods. large Catalog Free. T. 8. 
Denison & Cv., Dept. 19, Chicago. 








Patents and Lawyers 


PATENTS SECURED OR FEE 
returned. Send sketch for free report 
as to patentability. Guide Book 
and What to Invent, with vaiuable 
List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
One Million Dollars offered for one 
Invention. Patents secured by us 
advertised free in World’s Progress, 
sample free. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
Washington, D. C. 








IDEAS WANTED — Manufacturers 
are writing for patents procured 
through me. 3 books with list 200 in- 
ventions wanted sent free. Advice 
free. I get patent or no fee. R. B. Owen, 
39 Owen Building, Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS THAT _ PROTECT 
AND PAY. Advice and books free. 
Highest refere: ces, Best re- 
sults. Promptness assured. Send 
sketch or model for free search. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 
624 F Street, Washington, D. C. 


PATENT _— ideas. $9,000 Offered 
for Certain Inventions. Book ‘How 
to Obtain a Patent” and “What to In- 
vent.” Sentfree. Send rough sketch 
for free report as to patentability. 
Patents obtained or fee returned. 
We advertise your patent forsale at 
our expense. Established 16 years. 
Address Chandlee & Chandlee, Paten 

Attnys., 978 F St., Washington, D. C. 











PATENTS THAT PAY BEST. In- 
ventions Sought by | Capital. _Write 
for free book. R.S. & A. B. Lacey, 
Dept. 62, Washington, D. C. 





Real Estate, Farms, Etc. 


WANTED-—You to know about our 
Orange, Grapefruit, Pecan and Ve:- 
etable land. Full information for 
postal. $1.00 cash and $1.00 a month 
per acre. Terrell Land & Develop- 
ment Company, Dept, M. Rerdell (via 
Terrell) Florida. 








Miscellaneous 





HEALTH—Are you looking for a 
climate and treatment suitable for 
that trouble of yours for the winter 
months. Address The Dr. McClane 
Ambulatory Inst.,Box 36M,Ocala, Fla 





London, Paris, Berlin, Venice and 
Monte Carlo Hotel suit-case labels. 
Decorate your suit-case and command 
respect. 2 for 25c.; 5 for 50c._ E. 
Crossthwait, Columbia Falls, Mont. 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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| We want to send you this fine 
$25.00 Thin Model Gents 17-Jewel Elgin, 
the one watch that has long been the Standard o 
the World, Complete with Beautiful Double tah 
Gold Case, and fully GUARANTEED for 25 years, on N 
FREE TRIAL=—$16.50—only SW. 
$20 A Month . Guaranteed for 25 Years. 
—and if you don’t say this is the biggest Elgin Watch bargain 
you ever saw, send it back at our expense. If you wish to keep it, the way is 
easy. Pay us only $2.00 and the rest in similar amounts each morth. No interest 
—no security—just common honesty among men. We want you to see for your- 
self that this fine 17-Jewel Elgin is better than watches costing twice or three times as much, 
Send For Our Big Free Catalog eit ge toe ge 
our new FREE WATCH and DIAMOND BOOK, also our book called “Facts vs Bunc” or all 
N \ about they watch business oth at home and abroad. Write for it ccley and get thoroughly pos 
P. s. HARRIS, e House That Selle ‘in Wateh: 
Pres., Harri-coar Co. HARRIS-GOAR CO., [icri.y'cucr'nrata tle wena.) Dept. 599, Kansas City, Mo. 
Sh -S CHOOSE A 
i le in the history, 
ture, and. wriday of the Short "Shor hort» Story, sraught | by No Foods Sold 
- h He ** Fat, oil, butter, cream end cage certainly caused m my catarrh and 
{ otaee ae ee ed y,Couracs under pret 5, but your diet fiet of lean meats, green vegetables, fruits, ote, 
ing colleges. goin catalog trees Write to-day. cured me in a few weeks. My eae er and complexion epeores 
Theta, deneg, choot || | Sreensoul suthousieted Shettalt: ccmbniatnmeie, Poms 
De. Escnwein Dept. 26 a Springfield, Mass. So ggg cause er . reaper catarrh, fevers, rheumatism, constipation, 
Br re ik very instructive yee’ eek nt for ag 
“. H. Bri nkler, cod Expert, Dept. 87M, Washington 
Leading Law School = ~ Goaiess 
In Correspondence . LEARN TO WRITE EARN & ye 4 to J ge 
4 NNSA con von rel Pte Ne e3, 
Hi to t Y ° < iled free . % 
RE alg cheatedcodl Sa 1220 Page Bul laa, Glee lite, pais 50 Nassau Street, vee ‘ 
Post-Graduate and Busi LEARN JEWELERS’ ENGRAVIN 
each'month. Send for catalog giving rules for ade A high salaried and easily learned trade, nga thoroughly by mail. We a 
mission to the bar of the several States. feship. We wilfase improve the gil ofany engraver "Seni for gi eaalon 
The Greatest a Law School in the World Aa ineraving U 229 Pace Blds., Michigan Ave., Chicago, Iii. 
Correspondence School of Law oAN “ TE A BE 1 TORY. B 
sry Reaper Block, Chi learn thoroughly under our perfect method; po ge 
their stories before completing the course. We ‘help those 
who want to sell their aeor ies. Write for particular 
we School of Short-Story Writing, Dept. 1229 Page Building, Chiengo _ 
UNCLE SAM IS BEST EMPLOYER ’ ia © | op) BE AN ILLUSTRATOR. . Learn to draw. We will teach you 
pay is high and sure; hours short; places per- ey by mail how to draw for School of Ll:ustration, 
manent; promotions regular; vacations with tl magazines and newspapers. 
pay; thousands of vae incies every mouth; all | Send for Catalog. 
kinds of pleasant work everywhere; no lay- > =] 
offs; no pull needed; common edue ation suffi- ro] 
cient. Special money back guarantee if you Q , 
" > - write today for booklet. . IT IS FREE, rey ey > reget 
4 EARL HOPKINS, D 1061, WASHINGTON, D. C. y,") 
> SALESMEN WANTED oly eopranto fo ear shorthand comlotal 
, cS $ z 
No experience required. Earn 
while you learn Practical Sales- 
manship. Hundreds of positions 
ae aying $1, .00 to $5,000. e best system for stenographers 
a year, rite today for persiculaes taries, newspaper reporters and. rail? 
about paul to secure one of them, also or. ray Serie gnchers, poe 
list of oe openings. Address (nearest 
office) Dept. 107 
National Salesmen’s Training Association 
4 Chicago New York Kansas City 
New Orleans Seattle Toronto 
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Her Hearing Has Been Restored 


This illustration hypothetically represents 
a lady who has been deaf and who has been 
troubled with those awful buzzing or ringing 
noises in the head. Her hearing is restored 
and unnatural noises have ceased. She takesa 
walk in the open and is entranced by the sing- 
ing of the birds, the chirping of the crickets, 
the humming of the bees and other sweet 
sounds of Nature. It is as if paradise were 
opened to her, for she realizes the ecstasy of 
the moment, and appreciates the full meaning 


of being able to hear perfectly. Truly, joy has 
entered her life. A very interesting book has 
been written by a noted aurist in which he 
shows how deaf persons may be soon rid of 
their infirmity by a safe, simple home treat- 
ment. A copy of this book will be mailed free, 
by the author, Dr. George E. Coutant, 497 C, 
Station FE, New York, N.Y. Write to him and he 
will cheerfully sendit. His is a genuine meth- 
od by which any man or woman may be cured 
at home. No drugging, no electric apparatus. 
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FOR - DECEMBER - 1912 





Against the Wall—A Two-Part Novel—PartI. Marion Hill . : . 361 eS 
Illustrated by H. M. Bunker. 


That Thankful Feeling—A Sermon . : Edwin L. Sabin . é 406 ood 
Miss Franklin Reenters Society—A Story . Anne O'Hagan ; . 4it ae 
Illustrated by G. C. Pugsley. i 
The Heartsome Day—A Poem. ; : Jeannie Pendleton Ewing 424 ) 
World Knowledge for Five Cents ~ . Annette Austin is . 425 A 
The Knell of Winter—A Poem : d Anne P. L. Field es 433 tae 
Conscience and the Rich Man. : . Wallace Irwin ‘ . 434 a 
A Nautical Ballad Sy. 
Illustrated by Hy. Mayer. oat 
Ten Minutes Late—A Story . ; Hildegarde Lavender . 436 5 
Illustrated by Harriet Adair Ne weomb. 0; 
The Parasite—A Serial ‘ ‘ 7 . Helen R. Martin , . 443 
» 


Illustrated by Jean Palélogue. 





The Lure That Failed—A Story ° : Elizabeth Newport Hepburn 471 


Illustrated by Robt. A. Graef. Ses) 
Republican and Democrat—Which is Which? Forbes Lindsay . ; 479 Se 
OS) 
Love in Idleness—A Poem , ; 2 Jeannie Pendleton Ewing 484 BY 
o—~< 
The Frying Pans of the Sea—A Story . Holman F. Day : . 485 (43) 
Illustrated by Victor Perard. Lt 
In Freedom’s Cause—A Story . - ‘ Edward Boltwood . ‘ 497 A 
Illustrated by R. Emmett Owen. , Fae 
The Skeleton in the Closet—A Story . . Edith Summers Updegraf. 503 - 
Illustrated by G. C. Pugsley. pee 
Votes for Women—A Story. : : Louise Driscoll . ‘ 512 BG 
Illustrated by Sigurd Schou. ~) 
Fern—A Story. k ; ; : . Marion Short . : . 521 (208) 
cane Illustrated by FE. C. Caswell. : 
¥ As a Man Thinketh—A Story . c : Virginia Middleton : 527 &{A 
Illustrated by R. Emmett Owen. Ci’ 
What the Editor Has to Say. < : : f : ‘ . 535 Be 


The Disfiguring Effects of **Colds’’ ; Doctor Lillian Whitney . 536 
Illustrated with Photographs. 


) YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION $1.50 Gz. <mun®G) SINGLE COPIES 15 CENTS 


Monthly Publication Issued by Smita PUBLISHING HOvsE, 79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 
Ormonp G. SMITH, President, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York City: i C. SMITH, Secretary and Treasurer, 
79 Seventh Avenue, New York C 
Copyright, 1912, by SMITH PUBLISHING Hovusk, in the United States peo Great Britain. All Rights Reserved, 
Publishers everywhere are cautioned against using any of the contents of this Magazine either wholly or in part 
Entered as Sec nna -class Matter, at the New York Post Office, according to an Act of 
ngress, March 3, 1879, by SMITH PUBLISHING HOUSE. 
WARNING—Do ott subscribe through agents unknown to you personally. Complaints 
reach us daily from victims of such swindlers. 
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Two Big Books Ideal For Christmas Giving 





entation edition. 


page. 





“@2 This picture shows a copy of ‘Their Yesterdays” wrapped and 
tied (no string u -d) with special package band of ‘Christmas Greet- 
ings’’—no extra charge. 


This picture got a copy of “The Winning of Barbara Worth” &@>. 
wrapped < nd tied (no string used) with special package band of 
“Greetings of the Season’’—no extra charge, 


q Philadelphia North American— Best sellers run away and hide 
when the author of “The Shepherd of the Hills’’ comes into the 
running. 


Harold Bell Wright’s 


New Story of the Love of a Man and a Woman 


THEIR YESTERDAYS 


G Tender with sentiment, pathos, realism. Honors the home, 
supremely glorifies the wife and mother—delightfully wholesome. 


Illustrations in Colors by F. Graham Cootes. Cloth, 12mo. $1.30 Net 


Ask your bookseller to, show you these 
Two Attractive Christmas Packages 


They can be mailed—they are not sealed 


First Printing One-Half Million Copies 





Bound uniform with ‘‘Barbara Worth’’ 





Harold Bell Wright’s Latest and Biggest Novel 
Second Printing 75Oth Thousand 


T HE WINNING [2 scclr 
OF BARBARA WORTH 


A Present-Day Story of Reclamation and Love } 
Illustrations made on the scenes of the story by F. Graham Cootes Hy 


That Printer of Udell’s, The Shepherd of the Hills, The Calling of Dan Matthews 


The Most Popular Book in the World 














Cloth, 12mo. $1.30 Net 


Other Novels by Mr. Wright Uniform With Above 





q FOR DESIRABLE GIVING BY PARTICULAR GIVERS—‘‘ Their Yesterdays’”’ 
and ‘‘ The Winning of Barbara Worth’’ with extra Ooze Tan Calf Slip Cover that fits 
neatly over the regular cloth bound edition (easily removed) making an elegant pres- 
Each $2.00 Net. 





Harold Bell Wright’s e 

Famous Allegory of Life The Uncrowned King 

q The message Harold Bell Wright gave to the world in Move? form in ‘‘The Calling of Dan 

Matthews’’ and then again in Al/cgory in this story of ‘*‘The Uncrowned King’’ is so vital to 

the race that it will have its influence on generations even beyond our own. 

Illustrations by John Rea Neill. 16mo. Cloth 50 Cents Net, Ful! Leather $1.00 Net ’ 
P t 





BOOK CATALOG FREE Our mammoth catalog. size 834x5% inches, advertises books of all the publishers 
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A TWO-PART STORY—PART I. 


ABEZ HOLCOMB was dying in 
characteristic fashion—methodical- 
ly, well, reliably, on schedule time, 

and at considerable expense. That he 
was doing it also with decency and re- 
serve, and yet at the same time was 
keeping the business world guessing, 
were points so inevitably to be taken in 
conjunction with Jabez Holcomb’s name 
as not to deserve special mention. Were 
any sorry for him? Many. But—the 
richest man in town is always more 
spectacular than human; and when his 
near demise was mentioned as a “loss,” 
the term meant more that the town 
would lose its most important member 
than that hearts would be ‘left empty 
and desolate. 

To be passionately loved and missed 

a man must own a weakness to match 
his every virtue; and Jabez was unfor- 
tunately all virtue. Virtue is indeed its 
own reward; and sometimes its only 
one. Give wisely, and the poor will 
not arise and call you blessed by a long 
shot; they will probably call you a 
damned something or other. And to be 
sane and humane with his money was a 
great fad of old Holcomb’s. Therefore 


he had his dislikers ; and the chief result 
of his wise expenditures was that he 


was called a “near” man. That often 
distressed him. Well, he was fast ap- 
proaching the end of his distresses—of 
earthly ones, anyhow. 

His son Stephen had been sent for. 

The town admired young Stephen 
Holcomb intensely; in fact, quite re- 
vered him for his marked trait of leav- 
ing it at every possible opportunity. 
They were proud of him because he had 
gone to Berlin to take a postgraduate 
course in anatomy ; though they couldn’t 
see what he wanted with it. But to go 
so far for something of so little use was 
in itself a distinction. And what 
pleases a town better than to own a 
member who spends his money outside 
of it, and therefore lengthens the radii 
of which that town is the center? 

Danboro cares nothing at all that it 
is left off the school map of Connecti- 
cut; for it is down, big and black, on 
the road map—which is the thing that 
counts. If you are off the road map, 
you might better be off the earth; 
whereas, to be down merely in the geog- 
raphies fattens the book more than it 
does you. So long as Danboro itself 
knows exactly where it stands, it has the 
solid feeling that it can always be found 
by those who really want it, map or no 
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map. And Danboro is right. While 
its thunderous mills grind and tremble, 
while its wheels whir—terrible wheels, 
swift, silent, and relentless as eternity 
—while its engines live, while its looms 
labor and its shuttles play, while its 
noiseless hammers crush up and down, 
while its chained streams of rebellious 
water do man’s grimy bidding, while its 
factory whistles give the correct time to 
the less regular sun, so long will its 
laden trucks carry cotton cloth and wire 
rope to the needing world, making the 
world aware of its existence whether 
that world owns up or no. What’s a 
map to a Danboro? No more than a 
death certificate to a corpse. 

Which incidentally brings us back to 
the Holcomb house, where Jabez lay 
forcefully dying, and to which young 
Stephen had that moment returned. 

“What is the situation, Corey?” 
Stephen asked of the old servant who 
appropriated his belongings and pro- 
ceeded to usher him upstairs. 

Corey cleared his throat. He had no 
cough. He simply wanted to attend to 
his own business before an outsider’s. 

“About the same, Mr. Stephen,” he 
ventured. 

And Stephen, forcing himself to walk 
up the stairs instead of bounding, 
bounding being his physical and mental 
habit, felt that Corey’s words had a 
very wide fitness indeed. “About the 
same” might have been Danboro’s 
motto, the house’s motto, Corey’s motto, 
the motto of the very stairway up which 
they traveled. And to keep “about the 
same” seemed to be a matter of careful 
pride. About the same. Nothing had 
appreciably changed. Stephen sensed 
the same solid familiarity even in the 
pleasant smells of home which now 
stole back to him—the pungent fresh- 
ness of scrubbed wood and glass, the 
musky, dignified odors from old oil 
paintings and scrupulously aired dra- 
pery and curtains, the resinous incense 
from the hall fireplace, the aromatic 
whiffs of geranium and lemon-verbena 
growing indoors—they all mingled to- 
gether, just as they used, doing their 
vain best to put a spice of cheer into an 
abode which was essentially gloomy, as 
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any abode inevitably must be where 
wealth is lump instead of leaven, where 
it piles wearily on top of itself, lacking 
women and children to glorify it by 
spending it. 

Stephen glanced at his dead mother’s 
picture. Even without looking at it he 
knew it would be shrouded as usual in 
its spotless new netting. The netting 
had been in order perhaps twenty years 
ago, when window screening was in its 
infancy, and flies eluded it. But the fly 
who now got into the Holcomb house 
would be a lonely insect. Still, the net- 
ting was sewed anew to that picture at 
every spring and fall housecleaning, 
merely because it once had been. Dan- 
boro and the Holcombs respected the 
past. Neither were unprogressive to 
the point of refusing to accept improve- 
ments, but they hampered those im- 
provements by clogging them up with 
the very inconveniences which they 
were intended to supplant. Danboro 
and the Holcombs—also the Quimbys— 
knew how to get ahead by taking on, 
but knew nothing whatever about get- 
ting ahead by letting go, by lopping off. 

Stephen was decidedly a lopper-off. 
When he wanted to reach a certain goal, 
whether in thought or action, he 
stripped himself of cumbering conven- 
tions as frankly and naively as a runner 
undressing for a race. Without stop- 
ping to put the idea in words, he knew 
that no person wins a Marathon who 
weighs himself down with a grip car- 
rying a dress suit to don at the other 
end of the chase. And so far, to Ste- 
phen, life was just a grand series of 
Marathons. You picked out your goal, 
you made for it, and you reached it. 
Stephen knew nothing of an unreach- 
able goal. He was young. Conse- 
quently goals were all reachable. Want 
to get somewhere? Cut loose and make 
for it. But cut loose. Then the getting 
there is assured. 

And this was the racing, healthy 
spirit whom Jabez had called home to 
put—as Corey would have expressed it 
—‘‘a kick in his gallop.” 

“Well, Stephen, my boy, I’d like to 
have welcomed you on my two feet, but 
you see I can’t, I can’t,’ was the old 
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man’s sturdy greeting, as he stretched 
out his hands from the bed which he 
was not to leave again. 

“Bed is the best place, father, when 
you’re tired out,” said Stephen, gently 
grasping the hands, and letting his 
shocked tongue stray on to the idlest 
words it could find. Any words were 
kinder than the right words—that the 
end was near. 

“Yes, bed’s the place when you're 
tired out,” repeated the old man, turn- 
ing the words resolutely into the death 
sentence they were. ‘How’s Berlin?” 

Stephen humored this temporizing. 
He drew a chair to the bedside, and 
mercifully talked of his own affairs for 
a while. Corey straightened a straight 
rug and withdrew. The nurse straight- 
ened a straight window blind, and also 
withdrew. All that could be done had 
already been done; there was nothing 
now left to perform but the useless. 

Stephen talked dutifully, and watched 
the face of the listener to note if he 
could arouse any real interest upon it. 
He tried describing the gay street life in 
3erlin, and dropped it; he touched upon 
the majesties of the Schloss, and 
dropped them; he tried the latest politi- 
cal gossip, and dropped it ; he mentioned 
some improvements in woolen manu- 
facture he had noted at Barmen and 
Gera, and dropped it; he finally men- 
tioned the hospital and anatomical lec- 
tures, touching upon his own progress; 
he spoke, conservatively at first, and 
then with an enthusiasm he could not 
repress, of a bloodless operation he had 
successfully conducted for the cure of 
so-called ‘consumption,’ the mere re- 
moval of the pressure of a rib tip upon 
an irritated lung—but it meant the giv- 
ing of life and hope to thousands of 
people. Jabez Holcomb listened with 
courtesy—only courtesy ; never interest, 
never sympathy. And finally Stephen 
was silent. 

Jabez sifted the whole thing to a core. 

“So you intend to keep this up?” he 
asked. “This The words to 
come were “bone-twisting folderol.” 
He had used them so often before that 
Stephen foresaw them, and intercepted 
them. 
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“This profession of osteopathy? Yes, 
father.” 

“Stephen, I’m sorry.” 

“Father, I know you are.” 

“T’d have given much, Stephen, if 
you’d carried on the business.” 

The business never meant anything 
but the Holcomb Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 

“And I, too, father. To have pleased 
you.” 

“Not you, Stevie?” 

His boyhood’s name made a great ap- 
peal. Stephen would have given worlds 
for the power to lie a look of satisfac- 
tion into the wistful old face on the pil- 


low. But he could not do it. 

“No. But we have talked this over 
before. Do we have to do it again, fa- 
ther ?” 


“Stephen, I want you to marry Eve- 
lyn Quimby.” 

So new an idea was this, so unrelated 
to all that had gone before and to the 
present conversation, that Stephen took 
it to be delirium. 

This confession in his look spurred 
the old man to clutch after straying 
vitality, and bring it back. Shrewd- 
ness, humor even, brightened his face 
and voice, and he raised himself on the 
pillow with some of his old strength of 
purpose. 

“T want you to marry this little girl, 
Stevie. Marry her for my sake, if you 
won't do it for your own or for hers.” 

“Wait a moment, father. Evelyn 
cares as little for me as I for her.” 

“That's neither here nor there.” 

Stephen laughed, and was _ rather 
shocked at the spontaneous boyishness 
of it. But love as a matter “neither 
here nor there,” particularly between 
two young married people, struck him 
as being tremendously comic—he and 
love, in the abstract, had come to other 
conclusions about it. Then a new idea 
ousted the old, and put puzzlement 
where the smile had been. 

“For ‘your sake’?” he asked, struck 
by the phrase. 

“No, I wasn’t smitten with her moth- 
er,” said the old man dryly. “Nor did 





I ever wrong her father, or cheat her 
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“I dislike what you are saying! 


out of a fortune, or murder one of her 
relatives.” 

Stephen ingenuously flushed when he 
saw his own melodrama thus sarcasti- 
cally reflected. 

“Steve,” resumed Jabez gently, “I’ve 
grown to love Elfie. I’ve always wanted 
a daughter. All my life.” 

The lingering pathos he laid upon the 
word “all” lengthened it out into a reve- 
lation of years and years of thwarted 
affection. 

“Father !” 
speechlessly. 
Jabez except as a 
sphinx. 


cried Stephen, touched 
He had never thought of 
manufacturing 


“Not that I didn’t 
want a son as well,” 
contributed Jabez 
wearily. The cause 
of the_ weariness 
showed in the next 
murmur from him. 
“IT wish you had 
chosen to go on with 
the business, Stevie.” 

Brief silence fell in 
the big, dim room. 
The clock on _ the 
stairs outside could 
be heard—so still was 
the house. Tick, tuck, 
tick, tuck. There was 
a slow cruelty about 
the sound, to Ste- 
phen, at least. It 
seemed to delight in 
torturing him with 
the message that he 
had spent whole years 
in disappointing his 
father, and now, 
when life for one of 
them had narrowed 
down to minutes, he, 
Stephen, intended to 
refuse the chance of 
reparation. For he 
must refuse. 

“Are you married, 
Steve?” asked Jabez, 





I dislike it very much!” she exclaimed. 


almost casually. 
“Why, no, father; 
no!” 
“Are you bound in 


any way, lad?” 
6oNT ” 


“She’s here all the time,” said Jabez, 
conscious of no abruptness in his own 
remarks. He had reached the point of 
being unable to realize that some of his 
thoughts had remained unspoken. “She 
reads to me, and chats. She often goes 
downstairs and plays tunes Mary used 
to play before we were married. In 
the same sort of way, Stevie—very 
softly, and as if the notes talked. Eve- 
lyn’s the only one who can get music 
out of that old piano. She gets music 
out of me, too. No, I’m not off my 
head, Steve. I know what I’m saying. 








And I’ve lain here weeks thinking she 
was the one creature in the land to get 
music out of you, Steve, if there’s any 
in you.” 

Unresentfully, Stephen made note of 
the last phrase, and saw plainly that the 
two of them had been at loggerheads 
from the start, each underrating the 
sympathy of the other. Stephen knew 
well the “music” of which his soul was 
capable—but it was not Evelyn Quimby 
who could make it sing. Nor did he in- 
tend to let her try. Wrung to the heart 
with the aching pity of the moment, as- 
sailed through every tender channel of 


his being with a desire to gratify the. 


last demand of a dying parent, coerced 
by vague and quite gratuitous remorse, 
his unyielding young reason neverthe- 
less persisted in declaring that life has 
claims more valuable than death im- 
agines. He steeled himself almost im- 
personally, trying to protect youth from 
age. To many another it would have 
seemed merciful to say “yes” to a dying 
man, and then forget. But being a Hol- 
comb meant being reliable. Yes would 
be yes. = 

“She’s quite pretty enough,’ wan- 
dered on Jabez uneasily, seeming to 
sense and to sink under the refusal not 
yet given. “And such a good house- 
keeper. You know what the Quimbys 
are, Steve.” 

Yes, he knew what the Quimbys 
were. That was just it. He knew the 
reticent, proud, prim, admirable Quim- 
bys—no one better. Knew? Hadn’t he 
known Evelyn from her aggravating 
babyhood, through her skimpy, annoy- 
ing childhood, clear into her present un- 
attractively reserved girlhood? 

“But they have no means, Stevie. 
And it has worried me in regard to 
Evelyn. What is the girl to do when 
she is left alone? At first I thought of 
giving her a good round sum. Then I 
reflected that it might be a menace to 
her, causing some idle scamp to marry 
her on account of it. I didn’t know 
what to do. For she has become like a 
daughter to me. I love her. That’s the 
secret of it. I love that little girl; and 
I can’t die contentedly—without hav- 
ing done something for her.” 
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“But, father,’ interposed Stephen, 
amazed, “this sort of thing might be 
‘doing for her’ with a vengeance! And 
for me! Moreover, since I haven’t a 
particle of love for her, how am I any 
better than the ‘idle scamp’ you men- 
tion?” 

“Oh, clk!” fretted the old man tes- 
tily. “Marriage is not black magic. 
It’s a question of decent adaptability. 
Romantic love is beautiful while it lasts. 
But it does not always last. And it’s no 
bond at all. Habit’s the bond; habit, 
and custom, and interdependence. I’m 
only repeating what I’ve heard you say 
yourself—that any good woman is the 
proper wife for any good man.” 

True, Stephen had maintained just 
that, but in his osteopathic moments. 
Furthermore, nothing cures a young 
man of his convictions quicker than 
hearing them upheld by the wrong per- 
son at the wrong time. 

Stephen now felt that such a mar- 
riage was monstrous; and as for doing 
the thing himself—why, he would wil- 
lingly give up his rightful inheritance, 
were that to be the price. 

But it seemed not. There was to be 
no screw used to force his inclination. 

“T’'ll not come back and haunt you for 
refusing,” mentioned Jabez, his tremu- 
lous, kindly old lip curling. ‘And the 
money is yours, Stephen, uncondition- 
ally. I can trust you. I could always 
trust you. That’s why I wanted you 
for Evelyn. Little Evelyn. I could 
trust even Evelyn to you. I hoped you 
would marry her. But if you won't, 
you won’t. Though I hoped you would. 
Because I asked you. For I have asked 
nothing before.” 

No, he had not. That was true. Ste- 
phen stared at the drawn curtain 
where the bright day filtered in through 
the cracks. Outside, the world was 
going on as usual; inside, a life was 
passing—a life that had spent itself in 
his service, and asked nothing—before. 

Why, he was an ingrate, an ingrate! 

“Father,” he said, bending forward, 
and taking the white old hands in his 
young brown ones. “I'll do what you 


ask, if it will make you any easier.” 
“You will?’ 


smiled the old man, 
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growing pitifully weak as soon as the 
need for effort was over. 
For you have said it! You'll marry my 
little girl.” 

“T’ll ask her,” corrected Stephen. 
“The rest is for her to say.” 

“Ah, but how will you ask her?” 
whispered Jabez, dissatisfied. ‘There’s 
a way of asking that Evelyn wouldn’t 
stand. I know her.” 

“T won’t ask her that way,” promised 
Stephen gently. Under his vague words 
was a definition lucid to both of them. 

“My boy. Mary’s boy,” murmured 
the old man happily. 

Here the nurse came in to end the 
interview, and Stephen went, pressing 
the withered old hands in reassuring 
repetition of his promise before he laid 
them on the coverlet. 


That hand pressure was the real fare- 
well between father and son, for, from 
the ensuing relapse, Jabez never rallied. 

In the performance of the heavy 
duties entailed upon him by the funeral 


—the grim, hard facts of burial, the 
muffled welcoming of hordes of distant 
relatives, the answering of the same sad 
things, over and over, the conventional 
assumption of a grief which he was 
as yet too stunned really to feel—Ste- 


phen parted with the last debonair 
traces of boyhood, and became mature 
man. 

To think that even “the valley of the 
shadow” has been turned into a business 
arena, where commerce competes and 
struggles as elsewhere! It was con- 
tinual shock to Stephen to get letter 
after letter from marble cutters, epitaph 
writers, cemetery gardeners, respect- 
fully soliciting his grieved patronage, 
courteously underbidding each other. 
Death is no leveler, after all. A rich 
man dead is still rich; is still to be 
fawned after, solicited, importuned, of- 
ficiously favored! These indecencies 
of make-believe grief steeled poor Ste- 
phen into horrified outward coldness. 
He was ashamed of sorrow—it was so 
capable of looking after its own inter- 
ests. 

Then followed weeks of tangled busi- 
ness meetings with the representatives 


“You will!. 
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of the Holcomb Manufacturing Com- 
pany, which was going on as usual, and 
intended to keep going, but had to have 
legal warrant for the same. Only to 
Stephen was the business “tangled” ; it 
was straight enough to every one else. 
Jabez was not one to die and leave any 
ends flapping. But the law seems to 
resent this kind of care in a defunct; 
and always insists that right things shall 
be proved right before anybody can go 
ahead. Wrong things are left unboth- 
ered. 

Stephen found out—nor is he the 
first child who has done so—that his fa- 
ther when alive was a much bigger, 
finer man than he had ever suspected, 
that he was a standard in the manufac- 
turing world, an honored power among 
business men, the unguessed center of 
numberless influential wheels. Many a 
time during his clearance of his dead 
father’s private desk did Stephen put 
his head down among the revealing pa- 
pers and suffer out his vain anguish of 
regret that he had not revered stanch, 
gentle old Jabez Holcomb as he had de- 
served. ~ 

And it was this agony of reproach 
which helped him never to forget that 
Evelyn Quimby had to be met and 
spoken to. 

As far as mere meeting and speech 
were concerned, those of course had 
happened. Evelyn and her people had 
been at the funeral, and had called 
since; but there had been no time for 
anything but an exchange of the grue- 
some banalities that custom prescribes. 
Nor had Stephen then been free enough 
of mind to associate the Quimbys with 
any other idea except the prevalent one 
of meaningless condolence. 

But the long weeks had brought about 
a gradual unscrewing of morbid ten- 
sion; and Stephen finally reached the 
place where the promised interview was 
decently next in order. 

And, being a Holcomb, Stephen knew 
nothing of not paying notes when they 
fell due. 

So one day he irritatedly dressed 
himself with more care than a mere 
Wednesday warranted, and started out 
for the Quimby house. 











Danboro looked rather nice that 
morning, for Danboro. The warm sun 
careened grandly through more sky than 
one usually sees all at a time, for Dan- 
boro had not the skyscraping habit, and 
smiled down on the comically confined 
spectacle of rows of little houses, each 
one fenced in from the other, each own- 
ing a neat garden, a cat, a dog, two 
stories, a chimney, green shades, white 
curtains, and a gate. 

That, though, was the residential sec- 
tion. The mill hands and factory work- 
ers hadn’t time to “reside,” and were 
bunched together in some mighty bare 
quarters down by the river. They, since 
they made Danboro, didn’t count in 
Danboro the least bit. When one 
speaks of Danboro, one means the eight 
mathematically arranged streets around 
the post office, the church, the school, 
and the store—the residential portion, 
the populated district, the spot where 
the Holcombs and the Quimbys were. 

Throwing off some of the gloom of 
the near past and the nearer future, 
Stephen looked about him with friendly, 
amused eyes, glad to be back in his 
home town, but gladder still that he was 
going away soon. 

Sometimes a restless spirit from New 
Jersey or Maine, to say nothing of Ber- 
lin, came to Danboro with the broad 
suggestion that towns grow by letting 
fences down rather than by keeping 
them up, that a shutter-out is necessar- 
ily a shut-in, that the whole of the 
world, not a crumb, belongs to the man 
who throws down stupid boundaries 
and reaches out for what belongs to 
him, that suspicion wins only suspicion, 
whereas confidence wins confidence, 
that a wall imprisons far more than it 
protects, that only in the brotherhood 
of man, the federation of the world, can 


the individual hope to thrive or acquire.- 


In reply to this, Danboro says very truly 
that if it let its fences lapse the chick- 
ens would get in and scratch* up its 
grass. And, since the brotherhood of 
man is still far on the horizon, while 
the chickens are right on the spot, Dan- 
boro mends its fences as assiduously as 
ever. 

The Quimbys had the best fence in 
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town. The Quimbys were quiet people. 


-The Holcombs broad-mindedly admit- 


ted that the next best thing to a Hol- 
comb was a Quimby. The Quimbys 
were broad-minded, too, and admitted 
that the next best thing to a Quimby 
was a Holcomb. 

Stephen, his hand upon the Quimby 
gate, looked about him rather patheti- 
cally, as if he were bidding farewell to 
rolling suns, broad skies, and happy 
freedom forever. He was sacrificially 
conscious of his own splendid youth. 
He throbbed with the knowledge of his 
strength, his good looks. He regretted 
even his attainments. For he had to 
offer them to Evelyn—along with the 
rest. Not being humanly able to hate 
the dead, Stephen did the only consist- 
ent thing left to him, and hated Evelyn. 
To propose to her with the promised 
warmth was going to be a work of art. 
Osteopathy, being a profession, offered 
no help to him. And in situations where 
osteopathy was not, Stephen was pow- 
erless to feel or simulate interest. 

He entered the Quimby garden, and 
the gate, closing noiselessly behind him, 
beheaded him as effectually as any guil- 
lotine. His fair young life was over. 

This cheerful sentiment was on his 
face when Evelyn opened the door and 
regarded him. 

“Ts there any new trouble, Stephen ?” 
she was constrained to ask. 

“No, no, indeed!” he avowed hero- 
ically. Then, weakening: ‘How is your 
mother ?” 

“Shall I tell her you are here?” ques- 
tioned Evelyn, none too enthusiastical- 
ly. Morning visitors made bad dents in 
Mrs. Quimby’s household orbit. ‘And 
won't you please come in?” 

The dim, cool, interior gloom toward 
which she beckoned was so indicative 
of his own tomb that Stephen shivered 
from it. 

“Can’t we sit out here?” he asked, 
waving in turn to the sunny steps. “I 
have something to say to you.” 

To sit on the steps was an unheard- 
of laxity. It was advertisingly public. 
To do it, with a man, before noon, was 
idle and unmaidenly. But people with 
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fresh graves had to be humored, like 
maniacs. 

“Very 
tressed. 

She attempted to square with her 
conscience by bringing with her the 
stair rods which she had been polish- 
ing. She could work on them while lis- 
tening. This would take some of the 
curse off an indolent situation. 

Stair rods were still the fad in Dan- 
boro. People who were people had to 
have their carpets fastened down by 
them, or else forfeit claim to humanity. 
And stair rods in themselves were not 
enough; they had to shine. Too many 
stair rods to shine per week had been 
known to make servants uncertain; con- 
sequently the daughter in the house did 
them if she was wise. 

Evelyn, aproned and gloved, stacked 
the things beside her like so many point- 
less swords, took them one by one into 
her lap, covered each with a paste, let 
the paste dry to powder, then rubbed 
the powder off with a piece of “cham- 
my,” which had grown greener than all 
Kent in that particular service. 

Stephen watched the _ glitteringly 
grubby performance with the satisfied 
disgust a person bestows upon lizards 
disporting in dust. 

That Evelyn was primly pretty put 
the final touch of reluctance to Ste- 
phen’s sensations. Had she _ been 
piquantly plain he could have stood his 
ordeal better. But this cut-and-dried 
Quimby prettiness, matching so well 
the cut-and-dried Quimby limitations, 
set his raw nerves on the jump again. 

Once more he gazed around on na- 
ture in dismal abdication of it. But 
nature was practically manacled on the 
Quimby estate; the lawn was wired into 
submission, the trees were boxed, the 
shrubs were clipped, the vines were 
nailed to trellises, the rosebushes were 
handcuffed to stakes, the tomato plants 
_—adjudged worthy of consorting with 
choicer bloom—were jailed in wooden 
hoopskirts. Every free thing was 
robbed; doves had their wings cut, the 
canary was caged, the horse was barned, 
the chickens were cooped, the cow was 
tethered, the dog was chained and ken- 


well,” 


Evelyn, dis- 


agreed 
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It gave one quite a shock to 
She seemed danger- 


neled. 
see the cat loose. 
ous. 

Recklessly feeding his own despair, 
Stephen sized up the house as hope- 
lessly ; each green shade was tied down 
by cords, the looped curtains were 
knotted to the casements, the shutters 
were clamped back to the walls, nothing 
knew the fun of an occasional flop. 

He climaxed his dislike by transfer- 
ring the same line of study to the busily 
silent girl before him—for of .course 
she sat across from him, not. freely be- 
side him—nothing about her from the 
banding hair to the garroting collar and 
extinguishing apron suggested romance 
or liberty. Oh, it was insufferable! 
Let him get at an end! But how to be- 
gin? That was the question, the real 
one. 

The longer he looked at Evelyn, the 
farther away he was from answering 
it. The very calmness of her preoccu- 
pation showed that he was much less 
to her than were the stair rods, for 
there was no affection about her un- 
emotion. 

When one is happy in the intention 
of marrying a girl, one can doubtless 
get rapturous amusement out of gazing 
on her with the reflection that she does 
not yet know what is about to happen. 
The situation would enhance every 
charm she possessed, and would wrap 
her in an added radiance of mysticism. 
But when one is unhappy in the same 
intention, to view her over only brings 
her imperfections to the fore. 

At the moment, too, Evelyn was far 
from at her best; her eyes, her chief 
beauty, were hidden in downcast devo- 
tion to her brasses; her next best asset, 
pretty hands, suffered hideous eclipse 
in old gloves; her dress coming up to 
her ears, down to her wrists, and over 
her toes, seemed loudly to announce the 
fact that her neck, arms, and ankles 
were miost kindly treated when unre- 
vealed. 

“T’m going back to Berlin next week,” 
began Stephen, dropping his glance to 
his hat, which he held between his knees 
and turned industriously. “To finish 
my postgraduate course.” 
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The two of them made a characteristically spectacular stop when the Quimby gate was reached. 


“Yes?” remarked Evelyn, selecting a 
new rod. Berlin or Valhalla—one was 
as good as another for him to go to. 

Used as she used it, “yes” is the most 
balking syllable in the language, and it 
kicks shut the door in the face of prog- 
ress. 

“Yes,” echoed Stephen, 
where he was before he started. 

Without accusing Evelyn of inhos- 
pitality, he nevertheless felt that a girl’s 
business is to help her caller conversa- 
tionally along. What a deadly-lively 
wife she would make! 

“When the term is ended, though,” 
pursued he glumly, “I shall come back. 
Here. To Danboro.” 

His pause made a gap which Evelyn 
politely filled in. 

“Yes?” she murmured, plying her 
chamois rag rhythmically. 

“Yes,” iterated Stephen blankly. He 
was not surprised at the uninspiration 
of her, for he had expected it; still, the 
reality was worse than his fancy. “*Eve- 
lyn,” he resumed, getting desperately to 


exactly 


some sort of point, ‘that empty house 
of mine is going to be a sorry sort of 
home to come back to.” 

“Yes,” she assented, with practical 
appreciation of the truth, but not so af- 
fected by its sadness as to leave off rub- 
bing. 

“But if there were anybody here who 
cared for me, who—who—loved me 
—who 

It was as terrible as he had known it 
would be, and it choked him. 

“Yes?” threw in Evelyn. She 
gouged some paste out of the box, ap- 
plied it to a rod, and spread it with her 
gloved forefinger. 

“Could you care for me?” he essayed, 
lifting his eyes from his hat, and stop- 
ping twirling it. 

Something else stopped, 
“yes.” And her eyes lifted. 
a smoldering indignation. 

“What do you mean?” she demanded 
ruthlessly. 

“Elfie,” 


too—her 
They held 


he persevered, “we know 
each other well, we have grown up to- 
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gether—and my father loved you dearly 
and wanted you for a daughter? Don’t 
you think we might marry ?” 

“Each other?” probed Evelyn, need- 
ing exactness. 

“Yes.” 

“No!” she cried, starting up, and let- 
ting a stair rod clatter out of her lap. 
“T don’t!” 

“Why?” he asked, keeping his seat. 
He bent forward, picked up the rod, 
and placed it carefully with its mates. 

“T dislike what you are saying! I 
dislike it very much!” she exclaimed, 
squeezing her hands together in rebel- 
lion, 

“Why?” repeated Stephen. It 
seemed his turn to be monosyllabic. 

“For one thing, I think it rude,” ac- 
cused she, 

“Rude! What nonsense!” he re- 
plied, with considerable emphasis. 

Rude? Would anybody but Evelyn 
Quimby have thought of such a thing? 
The conventions of prescribed polite- 
ness she knew all about; consequently 
anything which came outside this nar- 
row knowledge must be, perforce, rude. 
And possibly her friends had been pro- 
posed to after supper—when stair rods 
were polished and back in their place. 

Stephen felt that fate and the occa- 
sion were both treating him shabbily. 
Viewing himself as an outsider, he was 
sincerely sorry for the poor fellow, and 
showed it. Stephen had not yet ac- 
quired the hardening vice of habitual 
unselfishness, and therefore in times of 
stress his sympathies were apt to run 
spontaneously and naturally in the di- 
rection of Stephen, which—all moral- 
ists to the contrary—gave him his most 
helpful, healthful charm. He carried 
around with him none of the depressing 
influences of those people, who, lacking 
identity, strive to obtain some for 
themselves by attempting self-sacrifice. 

There was no whine of effacement 
about him, none of the obsequiousness 
of the universal well-wisher. Stephen 
was as refreshing as a tumbling moun- 
tain stream which delights the eye, 
keeps the landscape alive, and cures 
the thirst of those who come to it, sole- 
ly by virtue of naturalness, not philan- 
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thropy. The really philanthropic 
stream whose only aim is to be helpful 
trickles dismally through an iron pipe. 
Stephen had fortunately not yet piped 
his emotions. When he was hungry, he 
was very hungry; when he was happy, 
there was never doubt about it; when 
he was sleepy, he went to sleep; when 
he worked, he worked like mad, never 
stopping till he had gained the sum of 
his desire; when he should love, he 
would do it the same way. 

When he was hurt, as now, people 
in their senses propitiated him. Eve- 
lyn was in her senses, her Quimby 
senses. 

“Of course I am aware of the honor 


- you confer,” she advanced, using book 


language in compliment to the situation. 
“But,” going forcibly back to home 
words, “I don’t love you a bit, not a 
bit. And you know it. That’s why I 
say this is rude. So let’s forget the 
thing ever came up.” 

Stephen smothered his exultation as 
unearned, for he felt that he had asked 
Evelyn to marry him in “that way” 
which he had promised his father to 
avoid. 

He stood up, feeling it hopeless to 
expect her to sit down again; she had 
so obviously finished with him. And 
yet, fidelity to the dead impelled him to 
urge his toneless suit. 

“Evelyn, will you do this much for 
me? Will you take back your refusal 
for a month, and a 

“A month will make no difference in 
my feelings,” pointed out Evelyn. Then 
she added, faintly sarcastic: “But a 
great deal in yours.” 

“In that last, you are mistaken,” said 
Stephen, grotesquely amused that the 
brutal cudgel of truth could be so deft- 
ly turned into a complimentary wedge. 
“Very much mistaken. So will you 
think this over, Evelyn, carefully, and 
then write me your formal decision? 
You have my Berlin address.” 

“T can’t see the use of waiting,” said 
she practically. “I shall always feel 
just as I feel now. But if you prefer 
to have the—the—the thing written, 
very well. I'll write.” 

“Thank you!” murmured Stephen. 








“For what?” she demanded swiftly. 

In the angrily pretty flash of her 
eyes, he saw a hundred sparks of un- 
guessed fires. Evidently somebody 
could get warm by the life light of 
them. Well, let that somebody. Ste- 
phen was glad to be out in the cold. 

Just then the quiet street offered 
them both a diversion, for a motor car 
was hurtling down it. Now, a motor 
car was as familiar an object on Dan- 
boro thoroughfares as a cow. What 
made this one diverting was the gait, 
perhaps the color, too, for it was ter- 
rifically purple. It was driven by a 
young woman whose aim and achieve- 
ment were to come as near as possible 
to breaking every law of the road, yet 
to stop just short of actuality. Furrows 
were dodged but by a hair, chickens 
kept their lives by a sacrifice of plum- 
age, and corners were turned as if 
eternity were courted. Yet the manifold 
disasters were always in the mind of the 
observer only; nothing ever really hap- 
pened to the car. A young man sat be- 
side the young woman, and seemed to 
thrive on the anguishes she was manu- 
facturing. 

While watching this purple doomster, 
Evelyn surreptitiously stripped off her 
old gloves, dropped them on the pile of 
rods, untied her apron, and let it float 
concealingly after the gloves and on top 
of everything. She was obeying the ad- 
vance message which inanimate objects 
sometimes send out. The purple car 
said that it intended to stop at the 
Quimby house. 

Though prepared, Evelyn looked any- 
thing but pleased. 

“I think it’s Mrs. Barney Benson,” 
she translated coldly. ‘With Mr. Man- 
ning.” 

Danboro had but one classification 
for married young women who toured 
unmarried young men. 

“T know it is,” said Stephen warmly, 
a smile curving his lips. ‘“There’s but 
one person on earth fortunately who 
steers like that.” 

Berline encourages charity. By wear- 
ing uncharitableness completely out, 
charity’s the only thing left. 

“Hullo, folks!’ cried out the young 
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woman in the car, long before arrival. 
She never had any doubts of her de- 
sirability. After all was said and done, 
why should she? Forcibly young, tre- 
mendously pretty, stunningly dressed, 
she projected violently through space, 
with the sole visible desire of wanting 
to get a good time, and to give one. The 
man she picked up had to match her 
car and be new, up to date, many-cyl- 
indered, broad gauge, high speed, bright 
purple, and warranted able to run close 
to an edge without skidding over. Jack 
Manning answered these requirements, 
and a few startling others. The two 
of them made a characteristically spec- 
tacular stop when the Quimby gate was 
reached ; Alma twisted everything twist- 
able, Jack stepped on everything under- 
foot. In consequence, the car threat- 
ened to scrape the curb, smash the 
hitching post, and crash into the two 
white ash trees, the pride of Mrs. 
Quimby’s life; but did none of these 
things, coming instead to a marvelously 
decorous standstill exactly in reach of 
the marble dismounting step. Alma 
reddened happily. 

“It only takes one of us to start the 
darned old thing—any darned old thing 
—but it takes the two of us to stop!” 
she explained, her high, refined voice 
making the words veritable music. 

The sweet classicism with which 
Alma could say “punk,” and “rats,” and 
kindred verbal oddities was constant 
balm to her friends, and thorns to her 
enemies, who would have sold their 
souls for equal ability. 

Jumping from the car, she and her 
cavalier stormed through the gate, and 
whirled jubilantly up the path to the 
two on the steps. 

“Come on and take a ride, both of 
you,” she invited gayly. Then added a 
necessary: “Didn’t know I was in 
town? Neither did I, not till I struck 
it, or I wouldn’t be here. Bet on that. 
Bet on that.” She concluded at the 
place where she should have begun: 
“How do you do, Miss Quimby? How 
do you do, Mr. Holcomb ?” 

“Good morning, Mrs. Benson, and 
Mr. Manning,” said Evelyn, gently 
frigid. 
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Stephen said the same thing, but 
more cordially. The married flirt and 
the unmarried one were both so out of 
his line that he could very well afford 
to be amused by them. However, part 
of what he said turned out to be wrong. 

“Mrs. Benson yesterday—not  to- 
day,” disclaimed the one-time owner of 
the name. 

“Miss Alma Somers to-day,” ex- 
pounded Jack Manning, cheerfully de- 


. lighted. 


“T’ve just got rid of another bad 
one,” extended Miss Somers. 

“She doesn’t mean teeth, but hus- 
bands,” further elucidated Jack Man- 
ning. 

“Got my divorce this morning,” fin- 
ished Alma. “The more you get the 
easier they come. Greatest improve- 
ment of the age. My, the way I can 
play ball! Two base hits, and here I 
am on the home plate again—Miss 
Somers once more. Jack and I are joy 
riding to celebrate it.” 

Evelyn was in a state of solemn with- 
drawal, but Stephen threw himself pell- 
mell into the entertainment. 

“Why Jack?” he inquired, laughing. 
“\Vhat is it to Jack?” 

“T’ll find out,” temporized Alma. She 
turned to Manning with an assumption 
of secrecy. “Jack, what is my free- 
dom to you?” 

“Life, and more than life,” declared 
Manning roundly, as he lit a cigarette. 

Alma turned coyly back to Stephen. 

“It’s life, and more than life,” she 
confided softly. ‘So glad to be told, 
and to tell. Never could have guessed 
. 

Then she and Manning broke into 
careless young laughter, a cheerful 
sound that set the canary singing, made 
the dog prick up his ears and tug at his 
chain, set the cat arching its back and 
purring, but locked Evelyn’s shocked 
lips the tighter. 

Whenever there was a damsel to be 
cajoled, Jack Manning saw his life 
work unroll before him, and never 
shirked it. He stepped owningly to 
Evelyn’s side. 

“By Jove, but your hair is beautiful 
in the sun,” he said ringingly, his bright 


eyes studiously, artistically, upon it. 
The intensely personal, the devotedly 
familiar, were his forte. But he was 
wise enough to say things disarmingly 
at top voice. Had they been murmured 
in throbbing undertones, his speeches 
would have been passionately affection- 
ate enough to have led him into polyg- 
amy, or the county jail, or both, in less 
than no time. 

Stephen, who had always looked at 
Evelyn’s hair without ever seeing it, 
now looked to see, using the other 
man’s eyes as a medium, Yes, beauti- 
ful was a fit word. Brown, light enough 
to satisfy the lover of blondes, dark 
enough to please the lover of brunettes, 
it glistened in surprising alternations of 
chestnut and gold. 

“Molasses candy half pulled,” de- 
scribed Alma admiringly. 

The effect on Evelyn of Manning’s 
intimate compliment was disconcerting. 
Dislike of the man, and anger at his 
presumption, showed visibly in the sud- 
den paling of her face and stiffening of 
her body. Without a word, she none 
the less launched against him and his 
butterfly companion a whole fleet of 
opinions, attacking the idleness of so- 
ciety, the audacity of sin, and the rest 
of the things the pulpit depends upon. 
Her crudeness of dignity was painful. 

By reason of his suspended proposal, 
Stephen felt more or less responsible 
for her behavior, and was thoroughly 
dismayed at her lack of flexibility. He 
held that an inflexible woman was of no 
more use to man and the world than 
Lot’s salted wife. 

Alma Somers saw that it was high 
time for her to effect one of her kalei- 
doscopic changes of moral scenery. 

“Let’s ride a little air through us,” 
she suggested, breaking up the picture 
with regret. It had interested her. 

Stephen thankfully reached for his 
hat, and threw a waiting glance at Eve- 
lyn. 

“Thank you, no,” she decided freez- 
ingly, addressing Alma. “I am busy 
this morning.” 

“There’s no doubt about that,” con- 
ceded Alma thoughtfully. She turned 
to Stephen. “And you?” 


























“T’m finished,” he answered, unaware 
of how artlessly, ‘‘and am going home.” 
“Then hop on, and I'll spill you off.” 

“Gladly.” 

“Gladly hop or gladly spill?’ mused 
Alma, knotting blue chiffon under her 
chin, and looking particularly Madonna- 
wise. “By the way,” essayingly, “what, 
Brother Holcomb, is my recovered free- 
dom to you?” 

“Life, and more than life,” responded 
that apt scholar, wondering, a little, 
what had happened to osteopathy. 

“Eligible!” refereed Jack Manning, 
shaking him heartily by the hand. “You 
may have the front seat.” 

“He may not,” ruled Alma. 
in the back until he qualifies.” 

“How can he qualify so far off?” in- 
quired Manning naturally. 

“That’s up to him, not us,” pointed 
out Alma. “Good-by, Miss Quimby. I 
see you don’t know what we are talking 
about. But neither do we. That’s the 
way we buy cheap our priceless reputa- 
tion for subtlety.” 

“The only reputation we _ have,” 
smiled Manning to Evelyn, giving her 
the information as if he knew she would 
cherish it. He infused a wealth of cov- 
ert tenderness in the way he doffed his 
cap to her. 

Her bow of dismissal was stiff and 
stormy. Helplessness as well as fury 
turned her fair young face to stone— 
she was Andromeda and Medusa in one. 

“Evelyn, good-by,” said Stephen, 
half glad of the presence of the others, 
which made definite sentiment impos- 
sible, half handicapped by it. “If I do 
not see you again before going abroad 
—why *” He slowly extended his 
hand, palm significantly upward, and 
his eyes met hers with understanding. 

“Good-by,” she said hurriedly, trying 
to overlook the hidden contract he of- 
fered, her voice conveying absolute 
denial. 

A Holcomb never extends his hand 
without intending it to be taken, so Ste- 
phen maintained his attitude till for 
rigid convention’s sake the girl was 
forced to place her hand in his. 
“Don’t forget,’ he reminded 


“He sits 





her, 
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clasping her cold fingers firmly. “Don’t 
forget.” 
Her paleness and coldness fled away, 
leaving blushing hotness in their place. 
“T won't!’ she promised clinchingly, 
answering for the present and the fu- 
ture, too. 


“Tsn’t she pretty?” volunteered Alma, 
her hands on the steering wheel. “Sit 





tight.” She started the car with the 
usual leap. “Pretty as—as ix 
“A dryad,”’ contributed Manning, 


looking back at Evelyn slimly posed 
against the leaves of her rose vine. 

“H’mm!” hummed Alma reminiscent- 
ly, blowing her horn for a turn after 
she had made it. ‘A dryad once gave 
a man a lively chase, if I remember 
my mythology aright.” 

“You don’t,” corrected Manning. 
“He gave her a lively chase.” 

“That’s so,’ remembered 
“And found himself up a tree.” 

Jack Manning laughed. 

“Is there some fun going on that I 
may not hear?” asked Stephen, bending 
forward, and folding his arms over the 
back of his dashing chauffeur’s seat. 

Without her seeking them, Miss 
Somers was none the less an encour- 
ager of affectionate attentions. Hardly 
anybody, man or woman, ever talked to 
her without fondling one of her rib- 
bons, or petting a button. Stephen 
came perilously near putting a strand of 
flying hair back under the protection of 
the blue chiffon. Osteopathy was not 
only in a cataleptic trance, but was in 
danger of premature burial. 

“You may not hear it, that’s true; but 
it’s not fun; it’s very serious,” she an- 
swered, staring ahead of her. “It’s 
modern mythology. Jack and I are im- 
proving our minds. We always do it 
when we can’t do anything else.” 

Manning laughed again irrepressibly. 
Alma Somers’ speeches had just that 
quality—they were always funnier to 
one certain person in a party than to the 
party entire. She could keep a whole 
room amused for hours. Yet when her 
jokes were repeated the point of them 
was gone. The point of Alma’s jokes 
was indisputably Alma’s diablerie of in- 


Alma. 
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“It's a damned outrage!” said Stephen, aloud. 
nuendo, a clean audaciousness that took 
the breath away, and caused laughter 
for sheer safety’s sake. If Alma had 
not been a joker, she would have been 
areformer. She showed her usual good 
sense in choosing to be the least annoy- 
ing nuisance of the two. 

“Improving minds is hard work,” 
said Stephen, from reputable experi- 
ence. To rescue osteopathy from un- 
holy alliance with massage and faith 
cure in the minds of the unthinking 
public was one of his daily duties. “And 
yet you devote yourselves to it! Why, 
then, do we hear so much of ‘the idle 
rich’ ?” 

“It would be better for the world if 
it heard still more,” observed Miss 
Somers, putting on greater speed under 





intellectual excitement. Having to keep 
dormant a man who wants to love her, 
and to wake up one who doesn’t, is a 
great spiritual spur to a young woman's 
mind. ‘Considering the trouble the 
rich can do when they get busy, it seems 
to me their idleness is their one charm.” 

Whiz! And the Holcomb, house 
blurred past. 

“Halt, halt!” cried Stephen. “Here's 
where I get off.” 

“It's where you get off when I get 
ready,” corrected Alma, sending the re- 
corder up two more miles. ‘Keep your 
mouths closed, you people, and you 
won't lose your teeth.” 

“The idea of going riding with the 
fair Alma and expecting to call a halt 
at the right place,” marveled Manning, 
too bounced about and exhilarated to 
be careful. 

Alma disrupted them all by a sudden 
stop. The scenery was uninviting; on 
one side the neglected field so typical 
of a manufacturing environment; on 
the other the sluggish, befouled stream 
so equally typical. 

“Here’s the right place for you, 
Jack,” she discovered firmly. ‘Get 
out.” 

A tactician of no mean attainments, 
he consequently made immediate dis- 
mounting movements. 

“Beast!” commented Alma _ succinct- 
ly, throwing him back into his seat by 
the jerk of her resumed motion. “You 
knew I only wanted to be argued with.” 

“Tf I always gave you what I knew 
you wanted,” demanded Manning, more 
cautiously, “how long would you stand 
me?” 

“That’s a sensible question,” ac- 
knowledged Alma. ‘I don’t know.” 

After journeying along some godless 
desolations in order to prove the divin- 
ity of woman’s independence, she ulti- 
mately turned her car about, and landed 
Stephen at his own door—when he had 
given over wanting to get there. Fate 
and a feminine auto have peculiarities 
in common. 

Good-bys were said. 

“And for a long time, I reckon,” haz- 
arded pretty Miss Somers, leaning back 
in her seat so as to accept the disaster 
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comfortably. “For you are going abroad 
again. Are you sorry to leave your 
home?” 

She looked reflectively at the staidly 
proud old house which, to Danboro at 
least, was a monument to probity. 

Stephen glanced at it, too, and with 
generous distress. 

“For myself,” he said, “Berlin is as 
much ‘home’ now as this. I can shut it 
up and go without a qualm. But I am 
wondering and worrying about the old 
servants who have been here so long. 
What will they do when I leave them?” 

“Why should you bother?” asked 
Jack Manning, utilizing the pause for 
another cigarette, and seeming to lav- 
ish upon it the care he refused to be- 
stow upon human beings. 

He was cosmopolitan, but Stephen 
thought him callous. 

“Never waste time wondering how 
people will get along without you,” 
taught Alma impressively. ‘For they'll 
manage that to perfection. We'd show 
better sense if we planned more care- 
fully how to have them get along with 
us. What breaks up families is not 
‘without,’ but ‘with.’ ” 

“She knows,” explained Jack Man- 
ning kindly. 

Stephen threw the man a brief, ana- 
lytical scrutiny, and decided that he was 
not exactly “white,” but had white 
spots. He also decided that it did not 
really matter. He finally concluded, 
coerced by the Holcomb need to find ex- 
tenuation wherever possible, that Man- 
ning’s healthy skin and laughing, un- 
vexed eyes militated somewhat preju- 
dicially against him—one is so used to 
connecting morality with sallowness 
only. 

His mind’s camera took these impres- 
sions in a flash, and promptly forgot 
them. He only remembered them later 
on when he stumbled by chance upon 
the developed films. 

His remark was to Alma Somers: 

“You are pretending cynicism. 
Don't.” 

“Because I’m dispensing plain 
truths?” asked she, accepting his words 
like a doubtful sandwich, and dissect- 
ing them to find out what was really in- 


side. “All right, I won’t, if you can’t 
stand it. For your sake I'll end up with 
a rousing lie. Good-by; I'll think of 
you often.” 

Alma was a person who went when 
she went. She was therefore always 
missed—as the lingerers never are. 

Stephen, alone, picked up osteopathy, 
dusted it off, and put it back in its ped- 
estaled niche. 

“They are people whom it does one 
no good to know,” he theorized temper- 
ately, tightening up his standards. He 
had had such a pleasant quarter of an 
hour that he felt reasonably certain 
there was a screw loose somewhere. 
“It’s lucky they can ride out of lives as 
quickly as they can ride in.” 

Stephen had temporarily forgotten 
that anything with locomotion has pow- 
ers of return equaling its powers of re- 
moval. 


Often in this world of surprises a 
man finds out that a random shot from 
a foolish woman has hit the bull’s-eye 
of wisdom when his own careful aim 
has not even nicked the target. 

Alma Somers had been right about 
the servants; they had managed per- 
fectly to look out for themselves. 

Corey, all cough by now, explained 
that he had remained these last few 
years merely as a favor to Mr. Jabez, 
and was more than anxious to be free 
to look after some “investments.” 

The housekeeper was likewise restless 
to flit, her brand of investment being 
matrimony. 

The gardener, with the independent 
taciturnity of all outdoor spirits, had 
already betaken himself to a better situ- 
ation. 

The big Holcomb house was shut 
indeed. There was nothing for Ste- 
phen to do but to turn the key. 

This he did, steeling his grieved 
young heart to do it stoically. 

Then he went back to Berlin, and 
there resumed his studies with an im- 
prisoning activity which really set him 
free. He had all that life needed to 
make it exquisite—occupation and a 
friend. The friend was Otto Kraus, a 
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spectacled, full-brained young professor 
at the university. 

That Otto Kraus had a vivacious girl 
cousin—by name Velma—gave added 
adornment to an already sufficiently fair 
outlook. Stephen began really to live, 
to joy in it. 

Berlin more than suited him, its de- 
mocracy being finer and firmer than 
any the would-be democratic United 
States knows a thing about. Civil lib- 
erty is an assured fact, not an election 
cry, in many a monarchical city, and no- 
where shows to more shining advantage 
than in law-protected Berlin. 

The gayety of it is serene, not unset- 
tling. It believes in art, in education. 
Abroad, Stephen picked up more in- 
formation about English literature, 
heard more Shakespeare, than he ever 
did at home. Berlin’s lavish display of 
flowers fed with beauty his hungry eye, 
starved heretofore by the sparse and 
chastened floriculture of Danboro front 
yards. In Berlin, the city of his heart, 
were whole streets of bloom, every win- 
dow ledge a bouquet, every balcony a 
garden. From pavement to towering 
top story many a building smiled in a 
solid wall of blossom and perfume. It 
was a wonder that Holland had a tulip 
left, England a rose, or France a lily. 

People lived. They did not labor 
merely to skimp and die, as in Dan- 
boro; they earned in order to spend and 
live. 

Stephen never rode a thought wave 
back to his home town without sicken- 
ing at its limitations. What would 
Danboro say to a mill system which 
knocked off work for an hour every 
afternoon to give its workers a social 
tea, stopping even the machinery that 
the cessation of noise might heal hurt 
nerves? Danboro would raise its mon- 
ey-mad hands in holy horror, and say 
that stopped machinery means a loss of 
countless dollars that can never be 
made up. Well, Elberfeldt knows bet- 
ter. Elberfeldt knows, and demon- 
strates to Berlin, that a contented, 
healthy mill force can turn out finer 
work and more work in seven hours 
than an unhappy one can in nine, in fif- 
teen. 


A Danboro factory hand prays that 
its child may escape its own doom; in 
Barmen, Elberfeldt, and daintier Gera, 
a factory hand educates his child up to 
the doom as to an honored profession, 
which it is. 

Stephen and Otto—firmly ruling 
Velma’s voice from intellectual discus- 
sions, according to safe German custom 
—planned much further improvements 
to labor and capital. Their grand no- 
tion was to doctor the world. Uncha- 
grined, Velma filled their pipes with to- 
bacco, their cups with coffee, their 
plates with cake, their ears with song, 
and their eyes with satisfying view of 
an inconsequential flaxen prettiness 
which had no restless ambitions to be 
anything more. 

The three of them decided upon a 
triangular, socialistic scheme of free 
European life, intended to settle in Ber- 
lin, and do osteopathy and themselves 
unbridled good. 

The wheatfields were reddening with 
poppies, and getting blue with kaiser- 
blumen, the spring green of Unter den 
Linden was turning insidiously to 
bronze, when Stephen got from Evelyn 
her letter of promised refusal. 

He was companionably, gloriously 
alone when he got it, in a room of such 
friendly spaciousness that it would rep- 
resent a whole suite by Danboro meas- 
urements, overlooking a sociable view 
of the ever-gay Thiergarten. Stephen 
had no economies, no instincts of the 
recluse. He lived with a free swing. 
One pays in his quarter of Berlin. But 
one gets one’s money’s worth, which 
can’t ever happen in Danboro. 

Before he actually read of his rejec- 
tion, Stephen filled first the pipe of re- 
joicing. It was a moment to celebrate. 

But this was the letter: 

My Dear StepHEN: The month_ has 
grown into two or more. And I find I can 
write what you wish, after all. That is 
what has kept me so long silent. It was 
not easy to tell you I have changed my mind. 
As I have. I will try to be the wife that 
you want me to be. And I am glad that 
you want it. Will you forgive my unkind- 
ness to you that day? 

Mother desires me to send you her love, 


and asks when you are coming home. 
This is not as nice a letter as I would like 
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it to be, but no better words will come to 
my poor pen. Perhaps I, may be able to 
say what refuses to let itself be written. 
I hope you are well, and that we may see 
you soon. Believe me, yours faithfully, 
EvELYN QUIMBY. 


He stared at it. What insipid, imma- 
ture gabble! But how completely clamp- 
ing! 

His suit was accepted. 

“It’s a damned outrage!” said Ste- 
phen aloud. 

Later he wrote a sufficiently flowing 
reply to Evelyn, thanking her for her 
appreciated message, and setting the 
date of their wedding three months off, 
when he would be again in Danboro. 
Until then he was her sincere friend, 
Stephen Holcomb. 

The hidden bitter sarcasm of this last 
comforted him like new profanity. 

He stuck, however,.to the old. 

“A damned outrage!” he said again. 


One reason why Evelyn refrained 
from at once telling her mother of Ste- 
phen’s offer of marriage was that she 
knew the match would be adjudged a 
“good” one, and might be forcibly ad- 
ministered to her—as was stewed rhu- 
barb, rhubarb being ‘good’ for her 
blood; as was sulphur in molasses, sul- 
phur being “good” for her complexion. 

Evelyn knew enough about “good” 
things to fear they were generally bad 
to swallow. 

Moreover, in the spring of the year 
it was not convenient to tell Mrs. 
Quimby anything that did not bear 
more or less directly upon the house- 
cleaning then taking place. Mrs. Quim- 
by had ears for nothing else. 

Yet her daughter’s dreamy reflective- 
ness aroused this much comment: 

“Elfie, if there’s anything on your 
mind, stop spindling around like the last 
run of shad, and out with it; if there’s 
nothing, then for mercy’s sake go on 
with your sewing.” 

And on Evelyn would go with a start. 

For Mrs. Quimby had reached the 
era which might be called Salvation by 
Rip, and was regenerating old towels, 
sheets, tablecloths, carpets even, by tear- 
ing them down their worn centers, join- 
2 
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ing their selvages, and hemming their 
raw edges. Evelyn’s needle was kept 
busy as her mind. 

Mrs. Quimby’s object was to have 
the “wear” come in a fresh place, and 
the fact of an unsightly, brutal-feeling 
seam down the middle of things never 
deterred her a particle. 

She believed in reconstructing weak- 
ness of character in the same way; if 
a person’s resisting surface grew a little 
bit worn out, it was time to rip, and 
bring the opposing edges together in a 
scarring but durable seam. True, they 
hadn't been intended to go that way in 
the first place, but a big needle and a 
coarse thread could do wonders. 

Evelyn, though trusting her mother’s 
good sense, had no desire to have her 
and Stephen’s affair torn apart, turned 
right side about, and stitched everlast- 
ingly together in the wrong place. 

Therefore the girl maintained gentle 
silence, bent her head over the intermi- 
nable sewing, and thought things out 
for herself. 

Lacking opposition to keep it alive, is 
it any wonder that her own opposition 
gradually melted away in dreams? And, 
with Stephen far enough off to lose his 
masculine identity, her dreams forgot 
his personal aggression, his bodily 
habits of striding around and disarrang- 
ing furniture, and merged insensibly 
into the abstract, fairylike reveries of 
her not-so-far-off childhood, in which 
reveries a vivid lot of beautiful children, 
a less vivid but equally beautiful home, 
a hazy marriage, and a purely imagin- 
ary husband all played their allotted 
parts. 

This mystical blinking away from the 
real facts of a case must not be taken to 

mean that Evelyn lacked intelligence. 
She could not very well be the daugh- 
ter of her mother without possessing a 
fund of love and sense packed away 
somewhere. But all her life Evelyn had 
been kept so busy being merely obedient 
that love had had very little exercise; 
and she had been kept so rigorously con- 
fined to the conventional that sense had 
had no exercise at all. Consequently, 
her fancies, the only free part of her, 
were apt to be of a picturesque peace- 
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fulness, kept purposely divorced from 
upsetting realities, 

Some women are annoying because 
they have no poetry; and some are an- 
noying because they have no practical 
streak. Mrs. Quimby possessed both in 
good balance, but still managed to be 
annoying for the reason that she got 
poetical in material times, and was al- 
ways sternly sensible when the occasion 
demanded flighty sentiment. Evelyn 
was not therefore wholly to be blamed 
for neglecting the cultivation of her 
own heart and mind, and indulging in 
make-believe as a more calmly profit- 
able pursuit. 

“T guess you'd be the better for some 
magnesia,” decided Mrs. Quimby, eying 
Evelyn's listless abstraction unforgiv- 
ingly. 

She was anything but a hard woman, 
but since she herself always made a 
point of keeping well in housecleaning 
time, she expected the same reasonable 
sacrifice in others. 

“Mother,” asked Evelyn suddenly, 
coming to a point in her reveries where 
experience failed, and needing some 
esoteric assistance, “‘is it nice to be mar- 
ried?” 

When her child was hurt on the out- 
side, burned, scalded, or stung by a hor- 
net, Mrs. Quimby quickly knew the 
right thing to do—apply something 
healing and cooling to the surface. 
Here was trouble on the inside. Mrs. 
Quimby promptly got up, sought out 
the medicine cupboard, got the mag- 
nesia, mixed it, came back, and admin- 
istered it—to the inside. 

“Your head will feel clearer to-mor- 
row, Elfie. Yes,’ punctiliously loyal, 
“it’s very nice to be married. Darn that 
heel with a double thread; it’s no use 
cobwebbing a heavy man’s sock. Your 
father’s growing stouter.” 

Marriage, sex, life itself were very 
indecent things to get lodged in a girl’s 
head. Socks couldn’t come around any 
too soon. 

Several other times, Evelyn reached 
out for some human confidences, but 
was denied in the same way. Mrs. 
Quimby disliked to talk of what she 
called ‘‘balderdash,” and by that she 


meant the skittish steeds on which a 
girl’s spirit travels to womanhood. Mrs. 
Quimby was positive that spiritual 
things belonged in the spirit, and ought 
to own morality enough to stay there. 

And so the blank days went. In the 
mornings Evelyn sewed, and ripped, 
and mended. In the afternoons she 
steadily called or was called upon. 
Three evenings of the week, and all day 
Sunday she went to church. The rec- 
tor, the doctor, and the grocer were the 
three men she saw the most of. And 
they were old. Danboro’s best young 
men migrated when they reached years 
of discretion. Those who remained in 
town were mostly held there by the ties 
of trade, which made them socially im- 
possible. They grew industriously dingy 
on week days, scrubbed up valiantly on 
Sundays, and played vigorous ball on 
holidays. 

When Evelyn mentally pictured Ste- 
phen in line with these, he showed to 
advantage, especially as she remem- 
bered him most clearly as the signal, 
sorrowful figure at his father’s funeral. 
So this pale, big, nice-looking young 
man wanted to marry her—how cer- 
tainly interesting of him! If he could 
stand it, why shouldn’t she? Why not 
try it? But what exactly was “it’’? 

She tried analyzing the home life of 
her father and mother. Mr. Quimby 
in his own house was somewhat in the 
same box as Danboro’s factory hands 
and mill workers; since he maintained 
it, he was permitted to cut not much of 
a figure in it. 

Mrs. Quimby and Evelyn knew that 
he did a daily something in a bank, and 
took it for granted that it was easy and 
harmless, he said so little to the con- 
trary. Mrs. Quimby, seeing his potter- 
ing inefficiency in the domestic circle, 


right under her own eye, too, felt that - 


he must go from bad to worse when left 
by himself, and consequently imagined 
that his business duties were sinecures. 
Then, for his own soul’s sake, he ought 
to be made to stand a few trials at 
home. This desire to strengthen his 
character led her into forbidding him 
to smoke indoors, to own a gun, ora 
bottle of whisky; and she had him un- 
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derstand that he had 
to give up his room to 
such visitors as ar- 
rived in excess of the 
number of spare 
beds. 

In courteous ex- 
change of civilities, 
he relegated the style 
and amount of her 
hats, prescribed the 
extent of her reli- 
gious observances, 
doled out her politics, 
shut down hard on 
patent medicines, and 
provided income. And 
he had her under- 
stand that Saturday 
nights he played chess 
with Lawyer Beals. 
Births, deaths, and 
marriages had to 
come some other 
night; Saturday he 
played chess. 

They got on very 
well. Evelyn saw it 
for herself. Marriage 
then was a compan- 
ionable, humdrum, 
respectable estate 
which arrived in due 
time like spring and 
fall housecleaning, 
and, also like them. 
might get worse if 
put off. So let her be 
wise, and dive right 
into it. 

“Mother,” she said one morning— 
they were in the cellar at the time, hunt- 
ing up the empty jelly glasses, that hot 
phase of life being near, “Stephen wants 
me to marry him.” 

“Stephen who?” 
Quimby militantly. 
butcher boy. 

“Stephen Holcomb.” 

“Stephen Holcomb!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Quimby, the flattering idea mellowing 
and weakening her muscles till she had 
to sit down on the cellar steps. “Well, 
I declare!’ Then, looking around her 
suspiciously. ‘Why, where is he?” 


demanded Mrs. 
It might be the 
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“1’m dog-tired,” he confessed. 














“Too tired even to tell you of the way we 
made things hum to-day.” 


“Still in Berlin.” 

Since that was all right, Mrs. Quimby 
hunted valiantly for more trouble. . 

“Ts he corresponding with you with- 
out my knowledge ?” 

“No. He asked me before he went.” 

“And what did you say?” 

“He asked me to write it. I have 
been thinking it out.” ; 

Evelyn’s plain lack of emotion gave 
her mother a new attack. 

“Are you going to tell me you haven’t 
sense enough to accept him?” 

“No. Iam going to write to him to- 
day saying yes.” 
The moment the idea was put in cold 
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words, Evelyn’s shock and repulsion re- 
turned. She trembled a little. To es- 
cape from more than her mother she 
raced upstairs into the kitchen, and pro- 
ceeded to rinse jelly glasses. Until they 
were done, not even a love letter must 
be thought of. But it was written that 
night. 

And Stephen’s graceful reply came 
back. 

After her first natural chagrin at 
finding that everything had happened 
beautifully without her help, Mrs. 
Quimby kissed Evelyn, praised her, 
hurried the jellies to a completion, and 
then started on the trousseau. 

The trousseau kept Evelyn from 
thinking—it was an anguished enough 
affair all by itself. No one knew bet- 
ter than Mrs. Quimby how to turn even 
pleasant duties into horrors. The most 
joyful of picnics could be transformed 
by her vehemence of labor into a Span- 
ish inquisition. — 

No use to show her where she could 
save her energies. That only made her 
madder than ever. The greatest com- 
fort that she got out of life was in 
being able honestly to feel that she was 
working herself to death. 

“And Q is such a hideous letter,’’ she 
fretted, ironing it out on the twenty- 
fourth towel. ‘Have you noticed noth- 
ing nice begins with Q? Have you no- 
ticed, Elfie ?” 

“No,” said Evelyn, patiently impa- 
tient. One had to answer whether one 
wanted to or not. Evelyn was em- 
broidering the tail of a Q at the time, 
and needed a respite. 

“Everything beginning with Q is 
queer,” said her mother triumphantly. 
“Qualm, quiz, quip, quirk, Quimby! 
It’s good you'll get a change of initial. 
Holcomb. H. That’s much _ better. 
See what begins with H. Heaven— 
home é 





“Hell!” said Evelyn, faintly startled 
herself. Since contemplating matri- 
mony, she was able to think of many 
bad words, and to say a few. 

She stitched on with a girlish seren- 
ity which disarmed her mother’s stab- 
bing stare. 


Why, of course she hadn’t meant a 
thing! thought Mrs. Quimby. 

In time a trousseau even of quirks 
and qualms is finished; and may be ex- 
ceedingly pretty, too. Evelyn took ex- 
cusable freaks of comfort imagining 
herself presiding in new silks and lace 
over the grand old Holcomb house, 
gliding, spiritually sweet in white 
gowns, down the broad stairs into the 
reception hall to meet her hosts of girl 
friends, for she never a moment 
doubted but what she was to remain 
safely in Danboro, with a mother and 
father to fall back upon. Stephen, dumb 
as a mummy, plastic as putty, remain- 
ing wherever he was put, was to be 
around somewhere, and could be 
brought out if the visitors asked for 
him, which they weren’t very likely to 
do. 

Then, when the roses were dead in 
the cold garden, when the goldenrod 


was no longer gold, but blackened the . 


stark fields, when the leaves rained like 
nature’s tears from the trees, grieving 
over the softness and perfume of sum- 
mer, all gone, Stephen, the reality, tele- 
graphed from New York. 

He was on his way to Danboro. 


For the first time in her life, Evelyn 
found herself making a_ nervously 
careful toilet for a “him’ who was 
downstairs in the majesty of the par- 
lor waiting for her. She was suddenly 
critical of herself, of the very pretti- 
ness which had hitherto placidly satis- 
fied her. She began to see where the 
dash of an Alma might be helpful. Had 
she had time, she might have experi- 
mented. But she had no time. She 
could hear Stephen underneath her al- 
ready changing chairs, irked. He was 
alone. This was not the result of clever 
sense on Mrs. Quimby’s part, but was 
caused by the fatalistic intervention of 
the ice man, who fortunately took to 
coal in the winter time, and had called 
Mrs. Quimby to the back of the prem- 
ises for a survey of the bins. 

Evelyn wisely decided to greet Ste- 
phen unwitnessed, so slipped down to 
him, even while aware that she had not 
done all the beautifying that was strict- 
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ly in her power. This knowledge alone 
was embarrassing. Evelyn was in no 
ways at ease. 

Stephen rose to meet her. And it 
seemed to her as though he were a 
tower of menace. How in the world 
did girls ever dare to kiss such things? 

Evelyn timidly extended her hand. 

Stephen’s more liberally educated im- 
pulses underwent a visible readjust- 
ment for a moment. Then he appeared 
relieved. He shook hands with healthy, 
muscular abandon. 

Since he had nothing else to do, noth- 
ing to say, he kept on shaking. The 
towering nearness of him, his vibrating 
activity, pressed against Evelyn with a 
force which made her giddy. She could 
almost hear the busy blood coursing 
through his veins. Why, he was alive, 
alive! She had forgotten it. And, re- 
membered, it proved unendurable. 

The rebellion leaped down to her pas- 
sive hand, and she swiftly twisted it 
free. She stepped back a little space in 
order to rescue her senses from the jail 
of his too-near magnetism. He was 
one of the people who can have things 
their own way by the mere trick of per- 
sonal contact. Nature, who has a sane 
moment now and then, generally sees 
to it that such people wish to influence 
for good rather than for bad. 

“What’s the matter?” queried Ste- 
phen, surprised. He noted the conflict. 

“Stephen,” stammered Evelyn, un- 
bosoming herself tumultuously of the 
truth, “I see 1 have made a mistake. I 


was right in the first place. I don’t 


want to marry you. And can’t.” 

“You’ve made me come a great many 
miles to hear it,” said Stephen, rather 
gently. 

He was more interested than an- 
gered. Her willingness is what had 
martyred him. This phase of objec- 
tion, plainly unassumed, gave him 
something to override, to break down, 
to be a man about. 

“Oh, that is so,” recalled Evelyn, 
shocked. ‘You will never forgive me. 
But I can’t help it. And I don’t know 
what to do.” 

Thoughtfully Stephen strode over to 
the big front window, and raised the 


green shade. It went up with a bang. 
To let in light with a bang was Ste- 
phen’s course wherever practical. He 
stared out into the garden. The dead 
shrubs, lopping against the chains 
which still prisoned them to their stakes, 
seemed to give him an idea—it might 
not be unhumanitarian to take a girl 
away from such things. Young men 
occasionally have philanthropic im- 
pulses like this, and occasionally act on 
them. 

Stephen acted. He strode back to 
Evelyn, and, without warning, took her 
into his arms, thus practicing upon her, 
though unconscious so far as he was 
concerned, the one witchcraft she was 
powerless to guard against. With the 
same affectionate cajolery, the same 
lack of love, he would have petted any 
other refractory patient into taking ad- 
vice he thought fitted to the ailment. 

“Do not let either of us worry any 
farther,” he said heartily. “This situa- 
tion has come to us oddly. What we 
are going to do, you and J, is to accept 
it and make the best of it. We'll be 
married immediately, exactly as 
planned. Now sit down and calm off 
like a good girl, and listen to some of 
the arrangements I have made in New 
York.” 

Released, Evelyn gave him bewil- 
dered obedience. 

“You arrived in New York this 
morning?” she asked. 

“Oh, no; no, indeed,” he replied. 
“T’'ve been on this side several days, 
perhaps a week.” 

“Oh!” she said, committing herself 
no farther; but his words gave her her 
first suspicion of the spontaneity of his 
suit. He could not be so very eager. 
But, obeying the maidenly custom 
never to discuss the truly vital, she kept 
her doubts silent. 

“T’ve leased our apartment,” said Ste- 
phen, proud of his foresight, and inci- 
dentally accounting for some of his 
time. “It is in a splendid part of town 
—Riverside. ‘Classy’—that’s what 
Miss Somers said. I saw her.” 

“Ours?” demanded Evelyn, half ris- 
ing from her chair, and then helplessly 


” 
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subsiding again. “Are you—we—go- 
ing to live in New York?” 

“Why, yes; I rather fancied Berlin 
was too far away for you. But if you 
prefer Berlin i 

“No!” cried Evelyn, quite in an- 
guish. 

“Why, you never dreamed of living 
in Danboro, did you?” asked Stephen, 
naively soothing, as if pacifying an 
idiot. ‘What sort of a field do you 
suppose an osteopathic physician would 
have in Danboro?” 

“Are you a physician?” queried Eve- 
lyn, her tone imploring merciful con- 
tradiction. 

“Tt is not a good term for an osteo- 
path, I admit; but it’s all the term we 
have yet a while. Physic is the last 
thing we believe in. To convince pa- 
tients of the uselessness of most of it 
is the hardest fight I have in my prac- 
tice.” 

“Do you practice?’ sufferingly con- 
tinued Evelyn. 

She was learning too much at once. 
Jabez Holcomb, who had taught her all 
she knew about osteopathy, had de- 
scribed it as a sort of climatic ailment 
more or less disgraceful, which Stephen 
would be sure to eliminate from his 
. system when settled in a sanitary home. 

“How did you suppose we cured?” 
he investigated, with a gravity near to 
anger. His profession was his god. 

“Why, I did not know you cured,” 
murmured Evelyn, mild and truthful. 

Man can make his, silence volcanic 
and terrifying—to woman. Stephen 
treated Evelyn to one of these atmos- 
phere-shattering eruptions of blasting 
taciturnity, then winsomely came out 
of it with a remark. 

“You'll know better after a little,” he 
encouraged. ‘That is”’—with excus- 
able misgivings—“if you are willing. 
Just to start you off I'll mention one 
of the great movements we are making 
in New York. First—but you must 
have informed yourself of the opposi- 
tion we have just conquered in the 
State, of the tussle we had in Albany? 
Surely I do not need to tell you: that ?” 

“No,” said Evelyn hypocritically. If 
he took her response to mean more than 





denial of real “need,” she couldn’t help 
it. This form of lying is a great spir- 
itual relief to truthful women. 

“Briefly,” began Stephen, running a 
limbering, vivifying hand through his 
hair, which thereby lost its neatness, 
and gained’ vastly in becomingness, 
“among the points raised against us, 
most of them absurd, was one we had 
sense enough to act upon. We were 
reproached for having no free clinic, 
where the poor might receive the great 
benefits we claimed were possible. Nor 
had we. We doubted our strength in 
numbers and funds for so grave an un- 
dertaking. But popular support has 
come forward, chiefly in answer to ap- 
peals made by Landers, Richardson, 
Olney—all those splendid chaps—and 
money is rolling in. A magnificent dis- 
pensary and laboratory are assured. 
And I am honored by being placed at 
the head of it. The work will be stu- 
pendous, but, oh, Evelyn, the good it 
will accomplish!” 

No lack of spontaneity about him 
now! Every word rang like a soft bell 
of triumph. His eyes brightened, his 
voice grew eager with hopeful tender- 
ness, his whole body relaxed, and bent 
forward with wooing grace and gra- 
ciousness, 

This revelation of his powers of at- 
traction only served to harden Evelyn 
a little more. Why did he keep it for 
his work? Were not people entitled to 
a portion? 

She had leisure and to spare for these 
thoughts, because Stephen, once he 
talked osteopathy, seldom required an- 
swering, and never knew where to stop. 

Abruptly leaving his chair to walk 
up and down while he argued out tough 
points, or as abruptly coming back to 
sit down and draw charts on scraps of 
paper for Evelyn’s totally uncompre- 
hending eye, growing more technical as 
he warmed up, he might have lectured 
till doomsday if Mrs. Quimby had not 
come in and ended him. 

“ ‘Lesions’ must be wonderful,” she 
said, catching the word high in the air, 
and successfully putting him out. “But, 
tell me, where are you going to sleep 
to-night? Isn’t your own house still 














shut up? Can we not prevail upon you 
to stay here with us?” 

Stephen consulted his watch. 

“I have to take a night train back to 
New York,” he explained. “The direc- 
tors meet to-morrow to frame a char- 
ter, and I must be present.” 

“Going away!" marveled Mrs. 
Quimby. Was Evelyn then dreaming 
about her engagement ? 

“Tt is necessary,’ apologized Stephen. 
“And,” smiling kindly, “I'll be back 
here in good time for the wedding.” 

This professional calm and punctual- 
ity gave Evelyn an idea. 

“You mention it like an operation,” 
she said, getting swiftly up to leave the 
room. She paused at the door to add 
with disarming peacefulness: “At any 
rate, you'll stay to tea, Stephen. I'll go 
and see if Annie needs any help. I’m 
sure you won’t miss me. And,” also 
smiling kindly, “J’ll be here in good 
time for the wedding, too.” 


In the quick days which followed, the 
vocalism of Danboro served to make 
Evelyn forgetful of the absence of Ste- 
phen. The loyal little town turned it- 
self inside out to give her pleasure. 
Gifts from high and low came crowd- 
ing to her door, each bearing priceless 
words of affection. Tears of sweet hu- 
mility kept her eyes softly drenched; 
she had never dreamed people cared 
for her so. The bank president, roll- 
ing grandly by in his limousine, stopped 
her in the street to raise his hat and 
tender compliments. The ash man 
drew off his caked glove in order to 
offer her the clean hand of his felicita- 
tions. Shopgirls smiled their shy con- 
gratulations; the school children 
mobbed her with caresses and fare- 
wells. The Holcomb Manufacturing 
Company sent her a silver service. The 
mill hands took up a collection among 
themselves, and bought her a turquoise 
ring—the pretty part of the gift being 
that it showed they knew and remem- 
bered the month of her birth, Decem- 
ber. Not to be outdone, the factory 
boys clubbed together, and bought her a 
sardonyx—that stone being featured in 
the jeweler’s window as a charm “in- 
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suring conjugal felicity.” Those whom 
we call “the common people” often own 


a surprising poetry of insight. They 
keep poetry alive. Doctor, judge, sex- 
ton, seamstress, teamster—no one was 
too important or too unimportant to 
take Evelyn Quimby’s marriage person- 
ally and happily to heart. And to think 
she had the good sense to pick out Ste- 
phen Holcomb, too! 

Stephen wrote to her so constantly 
—about the public dispensary—that the 
postmaster’s incipient fears were al- 
layed. 

When your home town decides to 
marry you, you might as well marry. 
Against its wholesale approval, what do 
a girl’s vacillations count? Simply noth- 
ing. 

When the great day arrived, Evelyn 
went to the altar as palely and properly 
as could be wished. Nobody knows 
how Stephen looked, and nobody cares. 
Who has eyes for a groom at a church 
wedding? 

The young couple, too prosaic to 
“honeymoon,” traveled at once to their 
city home. 

“Do you like it?” asked Stephen. 
When a man selects the dwelling place 
he always feels that it is quite flawless, 
and naturally wants to be praised. 

“Oh, yes,” said Evelyn wearily. 
“Yes.” 

And flawless was nearly the word 
for it. Ornately new, but in the best of 
taste, the apartment was on the sunlit 
top floor of one of the loftiest River- 
side buildings, and commanded a sweep- 
ing view of the Hudson. In time Eve- 
lyn was to learn that such a view costs 
a small fortune to lease, and would ap- 
preciate it accordingly; but just at 
present all she could realize was that 
she had been railroaded away from 
every soul belonging.to her, elevatored . 
high above even the homely friendli- 
ness of the street and its noises, and 
imprisoned lonesomely in air with an 
extremely strange man. 

There was not even a maid around. 
The “high-classness” of the place elimi- 
nated such need; each floor had its spe- 
cial janitor; and you ordered your 
meals from the grillroom downstairs. 
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To get these meals you either costumed 
yourself and descended, or you paid ex- 
tra and had them sent up on the dumb- 
waiter, in which latter case a colored 
servant appeared with them, and served 
them. To be beforehand with your 
rent and to 
breathe were the 
only duties left 
you. 

“What don’t 
you like about 
it?’ switched Ste- 
phen, _ slightly 
worried. Some- 
thing was wrong 
somewhere. 

“Nothing,” 
averred Evelyn, 
accentuating her 
weariness by the 
visible effort she 
made to throw it 
off. “The place is 
lovely.” 

She leaned 
back in the new 
blue satin chair, 
and gazed deso- 
lately at the vista 
of glittering emp- 
tiness the rooms 
presented. 

“You have a 
headache,” de- 
cided Stephen 
kindly. “I can 
relieve that im- 
mediately.” He 
stepped behind 
her chair and 
started to press 
her temples with 
his skillful hands. 

“Oh, don’t!” 
she said, surging 
up, and facing 
him in protest. 

“You'll be a convert yet,” he laughed 
good-temperedly. 

3ut it had not been osteopathy which 
had intimidated her. 

“By the way, Evelyn,” he went on, 
going to the desk, and writing out a 
check which he came back and pre- 








“Are you at home, or do you wish we were?” chal- 
lenged Alma Somers, still laughing. 
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sented, ‘tell me if this is going to be 
enough.” 

She saw that the check was for a 
hundred dollars. 

“Yes,” she said politely. Then the 
instincts of the good housekeeper im- 
pelled her to go 
into the affair 
deeper. “But I 
don’t know yet 
how much will be 
left after the rent 
is paid out of it.” 

“Consider- 
ably less than 
nothing,” he said 
picturesque- 
ly. “The bills are 
my affair, Eve- 
lyn.” 

“Then what is 
this for?’ was 
her next dutiful 
query. 

“Too little?” he 
asked, flushing 
generously. ‘“I— 
I—hadn’t much 
idea. I can make 
it larger. Tell me 
how much. ['ll 
see that you get 
it every month.” 

“For me?” she 
demanded 
brusquely. Sal 
couldn’t spend a 
hundred a month 
if I tried—I 
hope.” Then she 
crammed the 
check back into 
his hand as if it 
had stung her. 
“For you to give 
me money is hor- 
rible. Don’t do it 
again.” 

“T'd lie down, Evelyn,” he suggested. 
“You are tired. I'll put the check on 
the mantel.” This he did, allegorically 
using a tiny statue of Venus for a pa- 
per weight. ‘“‘And now, good-by for a 
while. I’m in the lecture room this 
week, till we find the right man.” 
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“Oh, but you'll have lunch, won't 
you?” asked she, looking at the clock. 
She had been brought up in a ménage 
where the lunch hour meant lunch, in- 
exorably for man, woman, child, and 
beast. Nor war nor commerce had 
power to shift it ten minutes to the 
right or left. The stroke of twelve was 
the signal for all uncoffined members 
of the family to appear at the table, and 
appear they did. 

“T’ll snatch a bite when I get hun- 
gry,” promised Stephen, to whom lunch 
was a limberer matter, and could ra- 
tionally occur any time between dawn 
and midnight. A professional man is 
damaging to the regularity of a house- 
hold. 

“Then what time would you like din- 
ner?” compromised Evelyn. 

“At about Oh,” remembering, 
“Richardson and I have to enlarge 
some X-ray photographs _ to-night. 
Please have dinner without me.” 

“Will you be back at all?’ The soft 
irony slipped from her entirely of its 
own accord. 

“Oh, yes,” said Stephen. To him the 
question seemed sanely natural, and he 
was glad to have reassurance possible. 
“T’ll show up at nine or thereabouts.” 


Not yet educated up to the knowl- 


edge that New York did not care 
whether Stephen were her first hus- 
band, or her fifth, or no husband at all, 
Evelyn felt shy about advertising her 
desertedness, and consequently skipped 
the lunch function herself. That added 
hunger to the pangs of the dragging 
day. And how it dragged! Too dis- 
pirited to go out, not indeed knowing 
where to go, able to see little from the 
windows but the blank sky line, sur- 
rounded by a silence as absolute as the 
silence of the grave, bereft of duties, 
she fought through the hours till din- 
ner time, only to find out that hunger 
was as dead as the rest of her by then, 
and that she could no more brave the 
diners than the lunchers. 

She eyed the piano in a panic, afraid 
she might be led to touch it, to play the 
tunes of home, and to break down in 
terrified weeping. 
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When eight o’clock came it had been 
dark for four hours, and she felt as 
worn out as if it were midnight. Would 
her husband never come home? 

Husband! The word woke her to 
joying life as suddenly as the kiss of 
the prince aroused the sleeping princess. 
Her husband would be coming! The 
first return, and she not dressed! How 
wicked of her to mope in loneliness 
when she ought to be making herself 
radiant! To think that she had let ro- 
mance knock at the gate of her heart so 
long before allowing it in! 

Quite racing to her room, breathless 
with the charming fear that he might 
arrive before she was fully ready, she 
jumped into the prettiest things she 
owned. Dressing for a party had never 
been more excitingly anticipative. The 
grand effects achieved, and still no Ste- 
phen, she was able to add minor de- 
tails of effectiveness to the already 
gratifying result—from her massed hair 
she loosened a short strand, and coaxed 
it to curl on her neck, she tied a band 
of black velvet on her arm to show off 
its whiteness, she tried timidly to pow- 
der over the glowing pink in her cheeks, 
and then hugged herself rapturously 
because the combination proved such an 
artistic success. She had not known 
she could look so pretty, so temptingly 
sweet. Every subtle, innocent wile of 
the wife and the woman came to her to 
make her alluring—her unguessed her- 
itage from the ages. 

Choosing the parlor as the only room 
fit for her magnificence, she dramatized 
the furniture to suit the scene to come, 
setting a chair for Stephen, one for 
herself, turning on the fire log in the 
artificial grate, opening the piano, light- 
ing its electric lamp, till the stiff new- 
ness of the room obeyed the magic of 
her desires, and let itself be trans- 
formed into “home.” 

He was longer than his word—nine, 
half past, ten struck before she heard 
him at the door. The house had grown 
more still than ever, so that she could 
hear through it the ‘click’ of the ele- 
vator in the shaft. She had known it 
was bringing him. And it was. 

How comforting to hear a human 
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step—and how goodly a possession Ste- 
phen suddenly looked to her in his 
clean, big strength! 

“Good evening,’ was his greeting, 
punctiliously cheerful although he was 
piainly tremendously fagged out. Jani- 
tor, elevator boy, doubtless got the 
same. He dropped into a_ chair, 
stretched out his feet, and put his eyes 
upon his toes for the main reason that 
they would give him nothing active to 
think about. ‘‘Have you gotten along 
all right?” 

“Yes, thank you.” 

The conscious color was receding 
from her face. Why be so flamboyant 
about her own beauty? Evidently it 
was too inconspicuous for him to see. 

“I’m very glad. But I knew you 
would. New York’s the gay place, is 
it not?” 

“Dreadfully gay.” 

“And a hundred dollars doesn’t go so 
far, after all, does it?’ he asked quiz- 
zically. 

“No.” She glanced at Venus cor- 
roboratingly. It hadn’t gone farther 
than the mantel. 

“It was kind of you to wait up for 
me, but you mustn’t do it again, my 
dear girl. There’s no telling when to 
expect me. To-night it was only by a 
squeak that I got here at all.” 

“Stephen! Oh!” Fright choked 
her. 

“What on earth’s the matter, Eve- 
lyn?” 

“Don’t stay away all night! Don’t! 
Please, Stephen! I’ve never been alone. 
Oh, let me go back home!” 

“T didn’t stop to think, Evelyn. Of 
course you'd be afraid. What a selfish 
brute Iam! Why, I’ll come back every 
evening if it kills me! Rely on that 
promise. And you don’t return home 
yet, little lady. To desert a husband in 
less than twenty-four hours is going 
some, even for New York.” 

She leaned back in her chair, and 
laughed with quiet hysteria, the tears 
dripping from her lashes. They fell 
unnoticed; Stephen kept his dreamy, 
sleepy gaze upon his toes. 

“I’m dog-tired,” he confessed. ‘Too 
tired even to tell you of the way we 
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made things hum to-day. And the run 
of patients was most encouraging. It’s 
the excitement, not the work, that has 
done me up. I'll tell you about it to- 
morrow at breakfast. Not now. I’m 
dropping to sleep in this chair. Do you 
mind if I leave you?” 

wan a 

“Well, good night.” 

“Good night.” 

Left to herself, Evelyn performed 
three extinguishing duties which she 
felt to be symbols of her life to come— 
she put out the glow on the hearth, 
turned off the electric lamps, and then, 
in the dark, went to the piano and shut 
down its cover. Home’s brightness and 
potential music were done for. For- 
ever—so she thought. Youth is des- 
perately final. As we grow older we 
learn the magnificent truth that noth- 
ing is really final. That is why we suf- 
fer less—and have far less of a good 
time. 

The check Evelyn put shudderingly 
inside her dress. 

“T’ll need it to buy my ticket home,” 
she told herself. ‘And father will give 
it back to him.” 

Then she kneeled down by the win- 
dow. Close to it as that she could see 
more than the black sky. She could see 
the muddied Hudson crawling in cold 
twists to the shoreless sea. 

Her chilled soul drifted with it. 


Not only does a community some- 
times marry us—and we could forgive 
it that—but it often keeps us married, 
which is its most serious offense. 

Also, the night before is one thing; 


the morning after is another. The 
morning after may be blasting or re- 
constructive. It all depends. 

The night before Evelyn had fancied 
it would be an easy thing to return to 
Danboro with the silencing explanation: 

“T am all through.” 

But in the light of morning she saw 
clearer. She saw that such a course 
would be poor way of getting through 
—in Danboro. On the contrary, it 
would be a more spectacular start than 
she had the nerve to institute. 

Then, too, in the morning Stephen 
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faintly approached the normal. He 
stayed home an extra fifteen minutes to 
unpack his trunk. 

Watching the process, Evelyn was 
forced to admit that some of man’s 
methods have sense to recommend 
them. With her, unpacking such a 
trunk would have meant ten hours’ 
work, and certainly seven or eight miles 
of walking. Woman has a fearful trick 
of going around and around the rim 
of an undertaking. Man establishes 
himself in the center. This gives him 
the advantage of a short radius along 
which he can hurtle things through air 
and save his steps. 

Stephen pulled out the five drawers 
of his bureau, put them empty around 
him, went gracefully down on one knee, 
looking fresh and comely as a park 
statue, dove into his trunk, got out 
stacks of garments, and shied each stack 
accurately into its proper place. The 
skirmish was no sooner begun than it 
was over. Stephen’s feet were as artis- 


tically dependable as his hands; he 


kicked drawers and trunk into final 
alignment, kicked without noise or de- 
struction, kicked harmoniously. 

He arose with his father’s photo- 
graph. This he placed with care upon 
the mantel. It was the one thing he had 
not thrown. 

“T wish he could see you here,” he 
remarked, thinking unwisely aloud: “It 
would satisfy him. He wanted you 
here.” 

“Here?” echoed Evelyn, startled. 
The word was sorrow as well as reveal- 
ment. “Here” meant more than the 
banks of the Hudson. 

But with the relinquishing of the pic- 
ture frame, Stephen’s mind was back 
upon his work. 

“To-day will be worse than yester- 
day,” he noticed cheerfully. “If I come 
home all in, don’t wonder at it. Do 
you know what tires a man to the break- 
ing point? His emotions.” 

“T should think you'd be safe,” hinted 
Evelyn. The speech came of itself, 
freely, like her previous “hell.” 

“That’s where you’re mistaken. The 
would-be healers suffer more mental 
torture than the world imagines,” said 
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Stephen unimpersonally. He was no 
petty individualizer, always hunting for 
slights. A slight had to bump him quite 
over before he took it to be an inten- 
tional hurt. Then he in turn knocked 
it down, and all was peace again. “Take 
yesterday, for example. True, I trav- 
eled from the Bronx to Brooklyn lec- 
turing, took a flying trip to St. Vin- 
cent’s in order to hear a consultation, 
and treated fifteen or twenty cases in 
between times; but that was merely 
work, not a strain. This is how the 
strain came in: A few days ago a child 
was brought to me suffering from prac- 
tical blindness. He could merely distin- 
guish light from dark. I found disloca- 
tions in the vertebrz causing strain and 
irritation on all the nerves, especially 
the optic nerve. There was hemorrhage 
in the retina. I felt sure the setting of 
the dislocations would relieve the pres- 
sure and congestion, and might bring 
about restoration of sight. I experi- 
mented on him. There’s the horror of 
it—experiment. The horror must be 
worse to those who use the knife. I 
knew I could not injure the boy, yet the 
anguish of doubt I have been through in 
this one case alone has been inconceiv- 
able. Yesterday results vindicated me; 
the child recognizes people; his sight is 
coming back.” 

“Oh!” Evelyn’s tensely held breath 
broke in a delighted sigh. ‘‘How glad 
you must have been!” 

“Yes and no,” he said, throwing her 
a brief smile of thanks for her interest. 
“For the child relieved, yes; for the 
countless others who are beyond help, 
no. A heartbreaking outcome of the 
case is this: Hopelessly blind children, 
blind from other causes, are brought to 
me for impossible cure. The parents 
are dupes of superstition, not reason. 
Because I cured once, they feel I am 
divine and can cure again. When 
denied, their prayers, and lamentations, 
and curses are terrible. The reputation 
of osteopathy is in more danger from 
those who believe in it too much than 
from those who believe in it too little 
or not at all. Yesterday was—well, 
pandemonium. Fifty discouraged times 
I could have put my head in my hands 
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and wept in pity. And I was none too 
satisfied about how you were getting 
along. Then, when I came home, and 
saw you O. K., and contented, the place 
warm and cheery, the combination did 
for me like chloroform. It drugged my 
worry. And now I’m fit as a fiddle for 
a new set-to.” 

“Is every day as bad?” 

“Or worse! Good-by, Evelyn.” 

“The same orders for lunch and din- 
ner?” she inquired, with cynical gen- 
tleness. 

“Just the same,” he said, laughing. 
The situation plainly lacked a serious 
side. 

When a_ husband’s cheerfulness 
makes a wife’s tragedy, Fate rolls up 
her sleeves, and prepares diversions for 
both of them. 


As the days piled up, Evelyn’s bewil- 
dered loneliness increased rather than 
diminished. Her mother’s letters, pain- 
ful screeds at any time, beautifully writ- 
ten and full of detail which amounted to 


absolutely no value, gained an added 
poignancy through being able to recall 
to the girl that she had once belonged 
to a place where she owned, at least, 


identity. Mrs. Quimby wrote that the 
butcher’s dog had distemper, that Law- 
yer Craig had dug up his bulbs, that 
the minister’s wife was sorry the new 
baby was a girl, that the doctor had al- 
ready vaccinated it, that Annie had the 
toothache, that the banker’s wife had 
dyed her furs, and that the washwom- 
an’s husband wouldn’t go to church. 

Bereft of kinship with it, Evelyn real- 
ized that the very smallness of these 
items emphasized the largeness of in- 
terest that one human being took in an- 
other. It seemed suddenly beautiful to 
her. 

In Danboro every little act of the in- 
dividual vibrated magically through the 
whole social system. The postmaster 
thought nothing of passing out a letter 
with the remark: 

“It’s from your Aunt Hester, in 
Hartford, and her writing’s not so 
spry as it was last week; her rheuma- 
tism must be growling again.” 

Here, in New York, outgoing letters 
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dropped coldly into a chute, and flut- 
tered off to oblivion quite by them- 
selves; and incoming letters, delivered 
by a perpetually invisible postman, were 
found straying idly up and down in the 
elevator. Ice, milk, bread, and the 
newspaper, all scorning man’s aid, ap- 
peared somehow from somewhere, and 
were disdainfully brought to one’s no- 
tice by the floor porter, who didn’t like 
the look of the things on the door sills. 

Life in a flat seemed to Evelyn to 
represent the apotheosis of the inani- 
mate. An elevator, a telephone, a 
switchkey, and a push-button adequate- 
ly performed the duties and took the 
social position of an entire raftful of 
human artists. The president of the 
United States could die without caus- 
ing half the governmental chaos which 
arose from a crossed telephone wire. 
Better the solar system should stop than 
the elevator. 

Laundry fell spotted down a hole on 
Monday, and came immaculately up the 
front stairs on Tuesday. Where it hung 
out and flapped in the meanwhile was 
totally and forever a mystery. 

Why, in Danboro the week’s wash 
was almost an “at home” for impor- 
tance and ceremonial, and it wandered 
accumulatively through the house for 
several hours before subsidence. It 
trailed its effects for days. Tuesday, 
one heard it bubbling; Wednesday, one 
saw it bleaching; Thursday, one smelled 
it getting ironed; Friday, one conscien- 
tiously aired’ and repaired it; Saturday 
one laid it away in cupboard sweet with 
lavender and lemon-thyme. And the in- 
timate humanity that it represented! 
The spirited conversations it had pro- 
voked! The number of human beings 
it had entertained! The children it had 
supported! 

Robbed of her wholesome, humdrum 
duties, Evelyn was the martyr of the 
days, instead of the mistress of them. 
There was actually nothing for her to 
do; nothing to sew, nothing to rip, noth- 
ing to mend, nothing to dust, nothing to 
cook. She had hated the things, but 
they had evidently been her life, for she 
had no life left. 

The apartment house, by obliterating 
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the difficulties of ex- 
istence, obliterates ex- 
istence along with the 
rest. Think of keep- 
ing house without 
personal conflict with 
the furnace! In Dan- 
boro, one ordinary- 
sized furnace was 
mental, physical, spir- 
itual, and social edu- 
cation for a big fam- 
ily during an entire 
winter. It disciplined 
man’s profanity; it 
encouraged woman in 
prayer; it influenced 
finances. To keep its 
anatomy in health, 
many an honest 
craftsman was em- 
ployed and_ paid. 
Here, in New York, 
furnaces were a 
haughty and exclusive 
aristocracy, never 
mixing with the af- 
fairs of the people. 

To sum it up again, 
Evelyn was in des- 
perate straits of idle, 
morbid loneliness. 
Her developed gifts 
were those of the capable housekeeper ; 
her cultivated inclinations were those of 
the dependent, biddable, affectionate 
wife. She was essentially female. 
Thrown suddenly into a situation where 
her natural assets were rejected, she un- 
consciously hunted around for collat- 
eral. It is never hard to get, provided 
one is willing to pay the usurer. 

One morning, when she was drearily 
debating about which exhilaration she 
would treat herself to, Grant’s Tomb or 
the Aquarium, she heard the elevator 
stop with a clang more exuberant than 
usual, then heard a girl’s laugh, a man’s 
raillery, and the yap of a hypersensitive 
pet poodle. Her bell rang with the pro- 
longed audacity of assurance, quite dif- 
ferent from its usual surly “brrrp!” of 
service. 

She opened the door. 

“Are you at home, or do you wish we 


She did not even bother to wait for his answer, but got up to go. 


were?” 


challenged Alma Somers, still 
laughing. The fresh red of winter was 
in her cheeks, and her startling jaunti- 


ness was increased by furs. Under one 
arm she had a muff too big for perfect 
propriety, and under the other a dog too 
small. Beside her stood the deferently 
impudent Jack Manning, his hat in his 
hand, his heart presumably on_ his 
sleeve. For the rest, he was one mag- 
nificent overcoat. “May I come in?” 
went on Alma. “And may I bring both 
dogs, or one? If one—which?” 

“Oh, both!” begged Evelyn, arch by 
accident. Then she blushed hotly for 
the inference. “How dreadful! I 
didn’t mean it. Please excuse me. I’m 
so delighted to see you!” 

““*Please excuse me,’”” echoed Alma, 
as if exhuming a buried treasure. “The 
simple innocence of the sound! Bibli- 
cal. Rare. Almost obsolete. When,” 
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to Manning, “did you last hear ‘please 
excuse me’ ?” 

“Not from you,” he answered, fol- 
lowing her into the rooms. 

“And never will,” said Alma, billow- 
ing prettily into a chair, and holding 
her dog against its brocade that he 
might outsniff his suspicions of it. “To 
get excused for one’s sins is to forfeit 
the whole benefit of them.” 

“Do take off your things, Miss Som- 
ers, and stay,” besought Evelyn. “You, 
too, Mr. Manning. I was never more 
delighted to see two people in my life.” 

“Anybody left us a fortune?” he 
queried, in an exaggerated aside. “Or 
are we loved for our own sweet sonsie 
selves ?” 

More tactful, Alma kept her deduc- 
tions silent. She made a survey of the 
apartment. 

“What nifty junk!” she remarked, of 
the furnishing. 

Here the infinitesimal dog sat up on 
his wee haunches, extended his two bent 
fore paws, and clawed a frantic prayer 
through the air. 

“Pupkins yant a dink?” asked Alma. 

“Yee-ap!”’ excitedly shrieked Pup- 
kins, sensibly cutting prayer short. 

“He wants a drink,” translated Alma 
to Evelyn. 

Evelyn joyfully hurried him a tin 
dish full of water. 

Pupkins sniffed it experimentally, 
then went up on haunch again, and 
clave the atmosphere with another pe- 
tition. 

“Pupkins sink sings not pitty-pitty ?” 
investigated Alma. 

“Yap, yap!” 

“He’s offended by tin,” interpreted 
Alma. ‘“He’s used to Haviland. But 
cut glass will do.” 

Evelyn therefore essayed him with a 
crystal saucer on the best parlor rug; 
and he vouchsafed two pink sips and a 
shiver. 

“Tsn’t he the darling?” marveled Eve- 
lyn, rapt. Pupkins was Christianizing 
her, as the water snakes the Ancient 
Mariner, who “blessed them unawares.” 
Smiling at the tiny dart of life, Evelyn 
melted from an iceberg woman into a 
Winsome, curving young girl. 


, 
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Jack Manning studied the transfor- 
mation with favor. 

“T really can’t stay long,” said Miss 
Somers, apropos of removing her coat. 
She unbuttoned it and threw it back. 
Against the white satin of its lining, her 
clingingly clad young figure showed to 
startling perfection. Alma left very lit- 
tle to the imagination, which was per- 
haps her best protection. “I have an 
engagement downtown.” 

“IT haven't,” said 
studying Evelyn. 

She was a piquing, bewildering maze 
of reserve, and kept imagination on its 
mettle and busy. Even her prettiness 
was in enticing ambuscade. A person 
had to chase it, flaunt it, dare it, defy it, 
before it fully came out and showed it- 
self. The Almas get all the discredit 
for the damage that the Evelyns really 
do. 

Fearing conversation, his greatest en- 
emy, Pupkins again went up on end, 
and dug a plea in space. 

“Pupkins yeddy doe teepins?” cooed 
Alma, bending over him. 

“Y’p!” drowsed Pupkins. 

“He wants a cushion to sleep on,” 
Englished Alma. 

Wiser than before, Evelyn brought 
the noblest cushion of her bridal collec- 
tion. Pupkins hollowed a suitable de- 
pression in it, and sank at once into 
snoring, wheezing slumber. Awake or 
asleep, he believed in holding the cen- 
ter of the stage and the attention of the 
audience. 

“Where did you get him?” ecstatical- 
ly asked Evelyn, lowering her voice as 
if angels were around, in siesta. 

“Jim Seely gave him to me.” 

“Handsome Jim Seely, of Fifth Ave- 
nue,” touched up Jack Manning. 

“Jim's a beauty! Wait till you see 
him. He’s the richest thing in boots. I 
worked hard for him, and almost got 
him. Then I introduced a wonderful 
girl to him, and my goose was cooked. 
Jim gave me the dog to call it quits.” 

“He’d better have kept the dog,” 
mused Jack, “for the girl won't look at 
him.” 

“No, 


Manning, _ still 


, 


she won't,” confessed Alma, 











plainly puzzled. “Fancy a girl refusing 
to observe Jim Seely.” 

“Handsome Jim Seely, of Fifth Ave- 
nue,” again droned Jack. It came like 
the refrain of a popular song, and evi- 
dently had some topical value. 

“T’ll bring Jim and the girl up to see 
you, Mrs. Holcomb.” 

“In separate vans,” advised Jack. 

“Mrs. Holcomb” visibly shrank from 
the hitherto unheard title. 

“I’d rather you called me Evelyn,” 
she urged. 

Jack Manning sat up, extended his 
arms, drooped his hands in pawlike atti- 
tude, and clawed out this passionate pe- 
tition: 

“Me, too?” 

“Yes,” granted Evelyn, 
ing. 

“Yap!” said the satisfied Manning, 
lolling back into male humanity. 

“Isn't he the sweet lop?” asked Alma 
adimiringly.- But the glance she held on 
him was questioning—doubtful. She 
turned to Evelyn, saying: “He’s the 
nicest immoral man I know.” 

The praised one laughed with more 
amazement than mirth. 

“Oh, Miss Somers!” reproved Eve- 
lyn, shrinkingly refusing the donation. 

“T must be going,” decided Alma, as 
the clock struck. She packed her pet, 
still snoring, inside her muff. “‘Coming, 
Jack ae 

“No. 

“Thought not. Ta, ta, Evelyn. You 
needn't get up. I'll find the door.” 

But Evelyn found it for her. 

“To think you have a private recep- 
tion hall—what riches!” said Alma 
when in it. 

“Riches?” asked Evelyn, ungrateful, 
through ignorance, for many of her 
household blessings. The marble slot 
connecting the rooms had never ap- 
pealed to her as a “private reception 
hall.” 

“Wait till you see some _ other 
abodes,” counseled Alma, “where the 
front door opens in against the parlor 
piano. You can shut your drawing- 
room right off—like this.”” She banged 
its door gayly to, shutting Manning 
from sight and sound. Then she said 


shyly laugh- 
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swiftly: “Evelyn, if Jack gets gay, sit 
on him. Now, don’t rear up on your 
hind legs, but listen: Sit on him. Once 
will serve, if you sit hard enough. But 
whatever you do, don’t show him you’re 
afraid of him. You see,” flinging the 
door widely open, ‘‘a private hall con- 
serves the sanctity of the home. Good- 
b ods 

Do you play—Evelyn?” asked Man- 
ning, when she reéntered to him. He 
was picturesquely astride the piano 
stool, his fingers on the keys, touching 
whispered chords. His bright eyes, 
searching her face, smiled during the 
slight pause before her name, as if to 
remind her that the permission had been 
hers. 

“A little.” Why should any one—she 
—be “afraid” of him? The question 
painted itself eloquently on her fea- 
tures, in glancing shadows of the very 
fear denied. 

“T wish I could say the same,” was 
his subdued regret. Another haunting 
chord sang plaintively under his hand. 

“Can’t you play?” she asked, in 
trancelike tones of abstraction. Her 
thoughts were far indeed from her 
words. 

“Oh, yes; but too much; not safely ‘a 
little.’ Would you like me to try?” 

“Very much,” she answered, sinking 
into a chair beside the piano. “I have 
been mad, mad for some music.” 

The veritable, craving starvation in 
her voice and eyes would have given 
Stephen a jolt. 

Nor was the hidden significance of it 
lost to the pianist, who dropped his 
lashes for a moment, and smiled con- 
templatively over the improvisation he 
was planning. Then he resumed his 
friendly study of his listener, and began 
to play. 

His performance was no shame to 
music. It was exceptionally clever. The 
air kept Evelyn guessing; she could not 
give it an author. It began as a simple 
melody, enunciated with the uncomplex- 
ity of a Handel choral; the second time 
it came involved in masterly harmonies, 
with the sigh of Schumann running 
through ; again it wept, passionately sin- 
cere, like Beethoven; next it sounded in 
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wildly sweet and wildly morbid ravings 
of Chopin; and it ended in a sweeping 
crash of triumph, more audacious than 
Liszt. 

“Is it any good?” asked Manning 
casually, when he finished. 

“It is quite wonderful,” said Evelyn, 
coming out of the spell of the music re- 
gretfully, like an awakening child. “I 
don’t know it. Whose is it?” 

“Mine,” he admitted lightly, “and 
yours. I can make it up by the yard— 
if I get the right inspiration. My 
friends think I’m a genius, but in my 
heart of hearts I know I’m only a rob- 
ber.” 

“Robber ?” 

“An unconscious one, but none the 
less a robber, appropriating good bits 
from all the best composers I have 
heard. My sense of meum et tuum is 
atrophied; or very highly developed. 
Don't know which. If Tuum doesn’t 


care for something I really need, why 
Meum would be a bally ass for not tak- 
ing it—those are my ethics.” 


“Are you as broad-minded about 
Tuum when Tuum robs Meum?” in- 
quired Evelyn. This airship style of 
conversation—high up above the ob- 
structions of conventional life, but li- 
able any moment to be broken to death 
on them—was beginning to have a 
charm for her. 

“Wait and see.” 

The brotherly frankness, the idle ease 
of him, as he swung around on the re- 
volving stool to look at her, conquered 
the last remnants of her antagonism. 
She still had distrust of him, but it 
merely added to the conscious aliveness 
she felt in his presence. The glad glee 
of equal combat between the sexes was 
something she had known nothing about 
theoretically ; essentially, she was well 
equipped. Her mother’s obvious deter- 
mination to eliminate ‘balderdash” 
from her head had only given it undue 
prominence there. Her dual instincts 
were interesting even to herself; no 
wonder they interested the experimental 
Mr. Manning also. 

“By Jove,” he ejaculated enthusias- 
tically, “how beautiful your hair is in 
the sun!” 
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This is what parted us the first time, 
the words said. Are we still in the 
same place? They also said: Or have 
we gone forward a step? 

Evelyn instinctively moved her head 
from the chance shaft of light. But 

“And not out of it?’ was what she 
demurely wanted to know. 

“I pay debts, not compliments, on de- 
mand,” he instructed. ‘I don’t owe you 
anything—yet. But hope to.” He of- 
fered his hand. “Let us be friends.” 

“We are,” she said, giving her hand 
in return, vividly aware of the unneces- 
sity for it. 

“Then let us be more than friends.” 

“That is one of the things that sound 
much and mean nothing.” 

“Oh, no; it sounds nothing, but means 
much.” 

The clock that had dismissed Alma 
Somers now struck another half hour. 

“Curse it!” said Manning gently. “It 
knows I ought to be going.” 

“Ought you?” 

“If you think not, then no.” 

“T think I’d better think what I’m ex- 
pected to think,” said she, laughing soft- 
ly. She saw clearly that her personality 
exerted a certain charm over him; so 
she tested it by tricks. “Good-by.” 

“I may come again,” he said, rising. 
It was hardly a question. 

“If you will play for me.” 

“And if I will not?” 

“But you will.” 

“Yes, you are right; I will. But, 
wait; when shall I come? I won’t want 
to be abusing your piano and strain- 
ing your courtesy forcing you to listen 
when Mr. Holcomb—or should I say 
‘Doctor’?—is around wanting you to 
himself. For his sake, I'd rather come 
when you are alone.” 

“Then any time is the right time,” 
said Evelyn, speaking with a tortured, 
unwise bitterness. “For I am always 
alone!” 


“Animal by animal, I'll tote up the 
whole menagerie,” said Alma Somers, 
meaning friends to be introduced to 
Evelyn. ‘Then you can pick out the 
beasts you like best. Mrs. Holcomb, 
this is Miss Camilla Thalberg. She’s 
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the ‘wonderful girl’ I mentioned the 
other day, but don’t give away the con- 
nection, or our cake’s dough.” 

“What precisely is ‘our 
dough’? demanded Camilla promptly 
and proudly. The exquisite accuracy of 
her pronunciation was the only betrayal 
she gave of using a language foreign to 
her. No syllable of a word got slighted. 
Pre-cise-ly came out with three clear, 
cameolike effects of distinctness. 

“Shake hands with Mrs. Holcomb,” 
ordered Alma severely. 

“Oh, I beseech of you many pardons, 
Mrs. Holcomb,” said the girl, making 
grand amends with the majesty of a 
young queen. “But the learning of 
English perfections is my constant 
study.” 

“Then the more you disregard my 
cracks on the tympanum, the better,” 
said Miss Somers cheerfully. “Evelyn, 
isn’t she lovely ?” 

“Yes,” answered Evelyn simply, feel- 
ing that she was discussing a statue, or 
a picture, rather than a mere human 
creature. 


For Camilla Thalberg was irresistible 


perfection. When Germany turns out 
a Diana, with brains, birth, and breed- 
ing thrown in, then recklessly adds 
genius, too, the result is superb indeed. 

“Have you been long in America?” 
asked Evelyn. 

“Fx-act-ly one year,” stated the 
blond beauty, with ominous calm, her 
rich bosom beginning to pant tumultu- 
ously. “And it has been a year too 
long ab-so-lute-ly !”’ 

“Why should you say that?” asked 
Evelyn, soothingly defending the land 
of the free. 

“Because I came with the aspiration 
of finding it the cradle of true art as 
well as of noble family. There is not 
the one, there is not the other. Ah, but 
I speak as Gospel. Do you know how 
America appeals to the intelligent ob- 
servation of the foreigner? I will tell 
you. It appeals as a fierce proposition.” 
“Cut that last,” schooled Alma. “I’m 
afraid it’s mine.” 

“Cut. it, Miss Somers?” 

“Cum i.” 

“To fierce prop?” 
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cakeé’s” 


“To nothing at all.” 
“You jest,” smiled the girl. 


“All right,” sighed Alma. “I'll curl 


up and keep Pupkins quiet while you 


tell Mrs. Holcomb what you crossed the 
pond for.” 

And a tragic entertainment it was. 
The hope of the girl was to become a 
great dramatic artist—actress was miles 
from being the word of her desire. Ca- 
milla was temperamentally noble, as 
well as of noble famliy. There was no 
doubting her fierce sincerity. The stage 
was her altar, the classic drama its 
ritual, Her recital to Evelyn was in 
itself an exhibition of magnificent his- 
trionic power, and was full of the pa- 
thos of disappointment. 

“Because, of art,’’ ended the Thal- 
berg, her blue eyes flashing lightning, 
“you in America have no conception. 
As for dramatic art, it is in a condition 
needing indecent words to express, and 
of indecent English words I own but a 
few.” 

“Use all you have,” 
Alma. ‘We won't mind.” 

“But J will,” stormed Camilla. “Your 
dramatic art is bond slave to sin. I say 
it out. This is degradation. This is a 
sacrifice of the heart’s best. This is a 
crucifixion of the soul. This is tough!” 

The vehement young creature was a 
constant fascination to the eye. Ca- 
milla’s mouth alone could have over- 
thrown a nation, had Camilla’s bent 
been such. It was a soft, full, curving, 
kissable affair, deliciously patrician. 
She had a damaging chin, too, and in 
its round pinkness was a cleft deadlier 
than Cupid’s whole hoard of arrows. 
Then when one saw the eyes one for- 
got all else. They were as blue as the 
ribbon on a baby’s bassinet. And Ca- 
milla held up her lovely head, and car- 
ried her incomparable figure, with the 
high-plumed imperiousness that sug- 
gests nothing less low than empresses 
and thrones. 

Beside her, Evelyn looked a mere 
slim wisp of indecision, and Alma’s 
dash dwindled to just natty smartness. 
Alma had days she called her “Irish 
days”—days when her hair lost luster 
and refused to curl, when her eyes 


encouraged 
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were without sparkle, when the glow of 
her skin sulked out of sight, when the 
musical ring in her voice dulled wearily. 
“On my Irish days, I stay home,” she 
frankly admitted. But Camilla Thal- 
berg’s beauty was of an abundance 
which never showed at a loss. It knew 
no Irish days. 

Evelyn felt that her drawing-room, 
in harboring Ca- 
milla, held all the 
resplendent flesh 
and blood pos- 
sible at one time. 
3ut she was mis- 
taken. More was 
on its way—as 
the telephone 
from the _ office 
now _ informed 
her. A guest was 
coming up. 

“But it is some 
one to see you, 
Miss _ Somers,” 


said Evelyn, put- 
ting down the in- 


strument. 

“So I fancied 
when I heard the 
ring,” remarked 
Alma, avoiding 
the questioning 
flash from Camil- 
la’s eyes. “I told 
him to call here, 
Evelyn, knowing 
you wouldn’t 
mind. Pardon me 
if I play hostess 
for a second.” 

She met the 
new arrival, and 
introduced him: 

“Mrs. Holcomb, permit me to pre- 
sent Mr. Seely.” 

“Handsome Jim Seely, of Fifth Ave- 
nue,” was the refrain which ran 
through Evelyn’s thoughts as she gave 
him welcome. 

‘‘Handsome Jim Seely, of Fifth Ave- 
nue,” murmured Alma, making the 
same memory sardonically audible. 

Evelyn started and flushed. 

“Miss Holcomb?” asked Mr. Seely, 





“Double nothing,” explained Jack Manning coolly, as 
he turned around. in 
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of Alma, hesitating before he addressed 
her whose hand he respectfully held. 

“Mrs.” 

The question showed Jim Seely’s gift 
of subconscious analysis. He had no- 
ticed at once Evelyn’s subtlest charm, 
the shy, questing, virginal look of the 
dreamy, unmarried girl to whom the 
rose of life is still in perfumed, mystic 
bud. 

“Tm 
pleased to 
you, Mrs. Hol- 
comb,” he said, 
shaking hands as 
agreeably as he 
spoke. 

“And I you,” 
accorded Evelyn 
truly. “You know 
Miss Thalberg?” 
as she relin- 
quished him in 
the direction of 
Camilla. 

“I have that 
honor,” said See- 
ly, losing assur- 
ance. If ever a 
big man’s big 
heart rushed into 
his eyes, his did 
as he bowed to 
the utterly unin- 
terested girl. 

“Good  after- 
noon, Mr. Jim 
Seely,” she said, 
as to a tradesman 
in a market. 

“Sit down, Jim, 
dear,” said Alma, 
sympathetic 

pity. This pity 
she wisely veiled in immediate imper- 
tinence. “You're too big when you 
stand. Make me as nervous as a New- 
foundland dog in a pantry.” 

Seely sat. 

The word “dog” put life in Pupkins; 
he quivered upright on Alma’s knee, 
hunted for the big dog, found him, 
shook all over with splenetic, asthmatic 
indignation, and went: 

“Brrrr-ow!” 


mighty 
meet 
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Had a sparrow been able to bark, the 
sound would have been the same. 

“Lie down!” commanded Alma. 
“The big dog’s a good dog. Jim, what’s 
the last thing you've bought ?” 

“A moving-picture plant,” 
Seely, quite truly. ; 
‘Going to keep it a week or so? 
asked Alma dryly. 
“Oh, a year, at least,” replied Seely. 
“This thing was born a poor boy,’ 
narrated Alma, demonstrating him. to 
Evelyn. “A regular back-alley kid. 
While he was being ‘cared for,’ he 
hadn't a shoe to his foot or a cent in his 
pocket, so he clev erly went into busi- 
ness for himself. Ev erything he touches 
turns to money. He gives up one con- 
cern after another—not because he 
tires, but because he learns it all, and 
it gets too easy. One day he owns a 
newspaper; the next he’s a bank mag- 
nate; the third he buys the entire land- 
scape between here and Chicago; the 
fourth he trades it for a railroad. You 
don’t even know how much money you 
have, do you, Jim?” 


answered 
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“No,” admitted Seely, after a_brief 


second of calculating reverie. “I only 
know I have too much.” 

“In his kid days,” resumed Alma, as 
to a listening circus, ‘“‘when Fifth Ave- 
nue was Fifth Avenue, he made up his 
mind he’d own a house there, soon or 
late. It was comparatively soon. He 
owns a wonder, Its taxes alone would 
support an orphan asylum.” 

“T support an orphan asylum, too,” 
defended Seely, then was ashamed of 
the accidental vaunt. 

“Yes, I guess you do,” 
Alma. “You're some stuff.” 

Evelyn liked the man at once. No 
one could well help it. She saw the 
whimsical importance of tabulating him 
mentally as “handsome Jim Seely, of 
Fifth Avenue,” one did not else get the 
full flavor of his indomitable endeavor 
and striking appearance. He was six 
feet tall, square-rigged to ‘match, and 
was sufficiently young, but his once 
black hair had turned solidly white, ex- 
cept that from his right temple there 
streaked back one lock of the original 
color, like a raven’s feather on a swan’s 


pondered 
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plumage. He had immense brown eyes 
as liquidly gentle as the eyes of an ox, 
yet holding in abeyance within them a 
horde of fire and power. Toa poet, 
Jim Seely typified poetry; to a musi- 
cian, he was music incarnate; to a 
dreamer, he was the achieved ideal ; he 
represented fulfillment all along the 
higher lines; yet in actuality Jim Seely 
was just the most ordinary, practical 
mortal who ever drew breath. He was 
a powerful advertisement for the desir- 
ability of the commonplace. In addi- 
tion to his physical comeliness and his 
pockets full of money, he owned the 
merits of always having an honest proj- 
ect in his head, and the best of clothes 
upon his back. 

It was evident that Camilla Thalberg 
despised him for being exactly what he 
was—a middle-class man, of no family, 
and of an education and fortune both 
self-won. The fact that he was the 
finest animal of his kind only made his 
personality more hateful to her. She 
had an aristocratic prejudice in favor 
of keeping the middle classes off the 
horizon. The way Jim Seely bulked 
there, producing sunrise effects, of- 
fended her racial instincts. Perhaps 
she loathed not Jim Seely in actual per- 
son, but Jim Seely as the type of the 
essential commoner. 

Whatever it was, the pitiable clash 
of their opposite desires was in evi- 
dence for every beholder. The girl lit- 
erally failed to see the man, whereas he 
in her presence had eyes for no one 
else, eyes holding a potency of longing 
and prayer enough to have hypnotized 
most girls into limp rags. 

Knowing that Camilla wouldn’t talk 
to him, Miss Somers did quite a fine 
thing—she sat and chatted to him her- 
self in order that he might be watchful 
where it best suited him. ‘There’s not 
many another pretty woman_ kind 
enough to bother over a man for the 
sole purpose of helping him listen to 
some one else. And Seely, talked to, 
chiefly listened to Camilla in converse 
with Evelyn. 

A grateful wish to become kind to 
Evelyn soon attacked him, anu he made 
one or two spontaneous offers to en- 
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tertain her—invited her to lunch, 
begged her to use his auto car when she 
needed. 

Evelyn’s refusal of these courtesies 
was positively shocked. Alma studied 
her helpfully. 

Then Seely broke out into a general 
invitation to all to go to his house for 
tea some afternoon, and tour the prem- 
ises. They were worth a trip to see. 

Before Evelyn could form her prim 
objections, Alma made a splendid cen- 
ter rush. 

“Let’s do,” she began. “Let’s visit 
the lion’s den. Speaking of those beasts, 
I read an awfully queer thing lately of 
a mountain lion. It had been captured 
young, and chained to a post. The 
chain was twelve feet long. In never- 
ending attempts to escape, it twenty 
times an hour, year on year, leaped for- 
ward those twelve feet, then paced 
hopelessly back again.” 

“Ts that all?” asked Evelyn, arrested. 
She instinctively felt the anecdote was 
for her alone. 


“No,” said Alma. “One day the 


chain broke, and the gift of freedom 


came. Do you know what happened?” 

“It hiked for the hills, and made up 
lost time,” guessed Seely. 

“What happened?” asked Evelyn, her 
brooding eyes intently on Alma. 

“Why, its captors recaptured it on 
the selfsame spot; it was dashing for- 
ward twelve feet, and pacing wretched- 
ly back to the post again.” 

“Gum!” ejaculated Seely. 

“Tt didn’t want to be free?’ asked 
Evelyn. 

“It was mad to be free, as I would 
be, as you would be.” 

“Then the chain had not broken?” 

“Yes; but the poor captive had be- 
come so used to its twelve feet that it 
had forgotten life knew greater dis- 
tances.” 

“How—how- silly!” fought Evelyn. 

“How heartbreakingly pitiful!” cried 
Camilla Thalberg. ‘To be free and not 
know it! Oh, the lost divinity! May I 
forever tug at chains rather than forget 
what liberty means!” 

“The one who tugs at chains isn’t a 
scrap better off,” insisted Miss Somers. 
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“Keep to the point. And the point is 
this: When your chain breaks, beat it.” 

“To go back to the real point,” said 
Evelyn, drawing a breath of resolve, 
“T, for one, thank you very much for 
your invitation, Mr. Seely, and hope we 
may all accept it.” 

Yes, she had been in bondage—so she 
acknowledged to herself—and to a bro- 
ken chain. 


“Did you know he was a souse?” 
asked Miss Somers. 

In its winter gear and toppings, her 
car lost some of its purple madness, 
and, owing to the services of an outside 
chauffeur, went with entire decorum; 
but she herself gained in splash, rather 
than lost, by virtue of cold-weather 
trappings. Beside her were Evelyn and 
the disdainful Thalberg, and all three 
were on their way to Jim Seely’s white 
elephant of a mansion. 

Evelyn was showing the benefits of 
education, and did not ask: 

“What do you mean by souse?”’ She 
intelligently knew. As for Camilla, the 
word went idiomatically over her tip- 
tilted head. She had heard Seely called 
a “magnate,” a “bondholder,” a “rail- 
road king,’ and scores of other busi- 
ness names, and, for anything she knew 
or cared, ‘‘souse”’ was but another en- 
grossing American industry. 

Evelyn’s knowledge did not go as far 
as belief. 

“Oh, it can’t be possible,” she said, 
backing her guess with this sound sci- 
ence. “Not with that face.” 

“Tt isn’t his face he fills up, but his 
tummy. Yet you are right in one way. 
Three hundred and sixty-three days in 
the year, Jim’s as dependable as the 
zodiac. But he has his equinoxes. 
They are dependable, too. I’ve known 
families set their hall clock by Jim’s fall 
souse. It’s a kind of religious feast 
with him, not to be escaped.” 

“Why, that’s terrible!” cried Evelyn. 

“Only fo? Jim,” calmed Alma. ‘No 
one else gets hurt.” 

“What queer things men are!” fumed 
Evelyn. 

“They have to be in order to receive 
any decent attention. Who bothers 
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over a perfectly upright man? Only 
the tax collector. But what do you 
know about quecr men? You happen 
to own as good an article as there is. 
I’d swear Stephen Holcomb was all 
right if for no other reason than that 
he doesn’t like me.” 

“Why, Alma, J like you!” 

“Then you can’t be all right.” 

“Though I admit there was a time 
when I didn’t.” 

“That was when you were all right.” 

“And what reason have you for sup- 
posing Stephen doesn’t like you?” 

“His affability. When a man really 
likes a woman he frowns her down once 
in so often, for fear she'll find out, and 
get the whip hand over him. Now, Ste- 
phen’s always smooth as chips to me. 
He doesn’t care a tinker’s dam.” 

He doesn’t care a tinker’s dam—that 
phrase haunted Evelyn without ceas- 
ing; but Alma Somers was not the 
woman in her thoughts. 

The conversation in the auto had 
been made difficult by Pupkins, who 
never could understand how anybody 


else could possibly be in travel while he 
was, and consequently barked himself 
inside out, upside down, and _ hindside 
foremost at everything which whizzed 


past the windows. But the annoyance 
he caused generally squared itself at the 
journey’s end by reacting somnolently 
upon Pupkins himself. He was carried 
into Jim Seely’s abode exhausted and 
snoring. 

For an empty house—Seely lived at a 
club—the place owned admirable serv- 
ants. The hall man gave the visitors 
to a footman, who gave them to a 
charming housekeeper, who gave them 
to a pretty maid, who took them up- 
stairs to a perfectly appointed boudoir, 
where they removed their swathings. 

“T did not understand it was a party,” 
said Camilla, with much somberness, as 
she surveyed the reception gowns of her 
two companions. She herself was in 
severely plain tailor-made costume. But 
she need not have worried about her 
appearance. Of the three, she was the 
one who matched best the grandeur and 
elegance of beauty displayed around 
them. 
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Alma, tucking Pupkins inside her loose 
sash belt, like a corsage bouquet, where 
he shivered, and slept, and snored in 
comfort. “And we’re honored. Mighty 
few are allowed a peep within these hal- 
lowed precincts. Let’s go down.” 

Seely, handsomer than barons, and in 
soul-satisfying raiment, met them on his 
home hearth, and made them immediate 
partakers of its warmth and welcome. 
His graceful social manners were never 
at fault, for the main reason that he 
attempted none which did not grow 
from his generous heart. Moreover, he 
had had good chances to learn; for Jim 
Seely, the frank commoner, was ad- 
mitted to many a high circle which rig- 
orously shut out climbers richer than 
he. He was no climber. But people 
wanted him. And when people want 
you they'll put down their hands and 
haul you up. 

Jim Seely was pretty well at the top, 
and, better than that, owned ‘irm 
friends at every level. Drop him any- 
where, and he was at home. He was 
hard to astonish, impossible to awe. He 
took his own house very calmly, but it 
was worthy of being a king’s palace. 
Or a queen’s. This last was the point. 
Jim Seely, escorting his guests from 
room to room, was less comforted by 
the two who approved than made des- 
perate by the one who kept slightingly 
silent. 

There was no pose about young Ca- 
milla Thalberg’s failure to admire. She 
had touched the silver in the banquet 
hall, seen no crest, lifted the heavy linen 
in the presses, discovered no monogram, 
and had thereafter viewed the exhibits 
with real distaste. . Mere wealth apart 
from family worth quite disgusted her. 
Not but what she knew good value 
when she saw it. 

When Alma and Evelyn were rhapso- 
dizing over some tablecloths magnifi- 
cent with Mexican drawnwork, Camilla 
sternly drew their attention to the one 
undecorated piece of the lot. It 
chanced to be German damask of the 
most expensive quality. 

“This,” she said, “this is best. It is 
the one piece which is—what you call? 
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—I forget your word—we say ‘gedie- 
gen. This is gediegen, by virtue of 
itself ; it needs no ornament.” 

‘“Intrinsically worthy” is what she 
meant. 

Of the many bedrooms, one was ex- 
quisitely superior to the rest. The word 
“pink” is too crude a name for the soft 
flush of its prevailing tint—that and 
white made the color scheme. The ceil- 
ings and walls were painted with 
nymphs weaving garlands. On the in- 
laid floor were velvety white rugs. The 
massive white bed, piled high with 
down, was trimmed with dawn-pink 
silken coverlets. Small but costly mar- 
bles stood around on stands of pink 
onyx. The room was a revelation of 
beauty. 

tS 
proudly. 

“Your wife’s?” asked the scornful 
Camilla, momentarily interested. “So 
you have, then, a wife.” 

“No, ma’am,”’ denied he vehemently. 
“Not yet. But I have her house. And 
I'll keep it for her. For her. If she 
makes me wait till it rots, by God!” 

“Trot us along to something new, 
Jimsy,” crooned Alma, in her most 
musical singsong. 

The next and last was the picture 
hall, where hung a creditable collection 
of modern things, very well done. In 
the center of a great deal of aspiring 
color in best gilt frame was a dark 
canvas by Corot, and in front of this 
Camilla Thalberg stood, satisfied. 

' “So it’s all right, is it?” asked Seely, 
joining her. 

A more royal-looking man and wom- 
an never stood side by side. 

“It is all right,” admitted Camilla 
briefly. 

“I’m glad to hear it,” said Seely, re- 
lieved, “for I’d thought maybe I was 
stung good, having had to pay fifty 
thousand for it.” 

“Pardon me, this time you were not 
stung good,” assured Camilla, never too 
cold to accept technical correctness of 
speech. But Seely’s presence spoiled 
the Corot for her, and she soon moved 
off. 

During the tea hour in the fire-lit din- 


my wife’s,” explained Seely 
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ing room, Seely sent away servants, and 
asked Evelyn to preside at the urn. But 
he thereby gained no conversation with 
his icy goddess. She confined her re- 
marks to the tea pourer. She accepted 
a cup, but noticeably did not drink. 
Nor did she eat. To refresh herself at 
the table of one she despised was im- 
possible for her. 

“Try some of this ga-sosh,” tempted 
Alma, offering an unknown confection. 

“TI thank you, no,” denied Camilla, 
adding curtly, but with a wish to con- 
ciliate, “doubtless it might disarrange 
my stomach.” . 

“Little Mary!” murmured Miss Som- 
ers plaintively. 

Camilla saw she had used an expres- 
sion of no repute, and at once grew 
stormily lovely. 

“So in America one may not say 
stomach when one has to,” she discov- 
ered, her exquisite lip curling. 

“But one doesn’t have to,” pleaded 
Alma. 

“T have to!” 

“You might try ‘indigestion’ instead,” 
assisted Alma. 

Camilla slightingly repeated the new 
word, giving it a greasy contagion that 
was fearful. 

“Indigestion!” she repudiated. “I 
myself consider ‘indigestion’ a term 
more di-a-bol-ic-al yet than stomach!” 

The force of this linguistic tilt awak- 
ened Pupkins, who sneezed himself out 
of the sash and frantically erected him- 
self on end, his paws carving prayers in 
front of his nose. 

“Tursty, Pettikins?”’ wheedled Alma. 

“Yap!” anguished Pupkins. 

Alma, with Madonna wistfulness in 
her face, appealed to her handsome 
host. 

“Dim,” she accosted him, “Pupkins 
yant dinky yawter.” 

“Wants drowning,” sentenced “Dim.” 
He took Pupkins by the astonished 
scruff of the neck, and handed him out 
of the door to the pretty maid in wait- 
ing. 
‘‘No wonder you can’t get married!” 
paid back Alma. 

“T can get married forty times in a 
month,” said Seely gently. “And fifty 
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times if I keep pups out of my dining 
room.” 

Here his large brown eyes glinted 
furtively toward Miss Thalberg, afraid 
lest his hinted prowess with the mar- 
riageable ones of earth had impressed 
her unfavorably. But she was deaf and 
blind to all but Evelyn, into whose lis- 
tening ears she was pouring an impas- 
sioned tale of her disappointments. 

“This is your land,” she concluded, 
“this! The only land in the world 
where such a conversation as I now 
repeat would be possible!’ Camilla’s 
tenses were tripping each other up in 
excitement. “And the conversation 
was with no less than She ripped 
out the full name of New York’s lead- 
ing theatrical. manager. ‘You have 
heard of him?” 


“Oh, yes,” said Evelyn. Even in 


Danboro one revered him as the head 
of dramatic art. 

“T asked him this: ‘Am I not young 
enough ?” 
reply: ‘Sure thing.’ 
not of beauty enough?’ 


And he was constrained to 
I continue: ‘Am I 
To which he 
inform me I was a peach. ‘And can I 
not act?’ I insist. ‘I bet to beat the 
band,’ he must confess. ‘Then why can 
I not receive an engagement in some of 
your many companies?’ is my conclu- 
sion. Then do you know what this 
gentleman remark to me? No, of course 
you do not know. It is beyond a guess. 
He remark: ‘You are not a ‘good fel- 
low.’ You are too straight. We want 
notorious women. I tell you what you 
do: Go out and shoot a man. Then 
come back to me, and I'll see what I 
can do for you!’”’ 

The easy and fairly innocent impu- 
dence of the big manager was inclining 
the others to smile. But a smile would 
have been disastrous. It would have 
insulted Camilla’s charming loftiness. 
The high mind of the girl dwelt too 
keenly on the implied reasons which 
would make an actress ‘‘shoot a man.” 

“What was your hand-out ?” inquired 
Alma, using her spun-silk tone. 

“T assured him this: ‘When I shoot 
a man, and come back to you, you will 
not be able to do anything for me.’ 
With a smile he asks: ‘Why not?’ At 
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which I promise him: ‘When I shoot a 
man, Mr. , you will be the one!’ ” 

“How did he take it?’ interestedly 
probed Alma. 

“He cease to smile,” informed Ca- 
milla. ‘For he sees I mean it. Oh, 
Mrs. Holcomb, I could tell you very 
much if you cared to hear. Perhaps 
you would call on me some time?” 

“Delighted to,’ said Evelyn. “Tell 
me where.” 

Camilla, on the eve of speech, looked 
faintly frightened. 

“T can’t tell you just yet.” 

“Going to move, Camilla?’ inquired 
Alma, surprised. 

Ves.” 

“IT thought you liked it where you 
are.” 

pel Fas Vote 

The truth rayed mutely from her that 
she was at the end of her. resources. 
The pitiful plainness of her dress be- 
came eloquently a confession that the 
pawnshop held her better things, her 
whole store of jewelry. The girl was 
in want. And she was the kind that 
no one dared help. The regal tilt of her 
head was not to be defied. 

“Miss Thalberg,” said Seely. He 
knew he was going to destruction, but 
in Camilla’s cause he was too brave to 
hesitate. 

“Mr. Jim Seely ?” 

“T own a large moving-picture plant.” 

“As before said—yes.” 

“T haven’t looked into the thing yet, 
and know little about it; but my word 
is law. They'll put you on. They pay 
from ten to twenty dollars a day. Will 
you honor me by accompanying me 
there and permitting me to introduce 
you? No preliminary shooting will be 
needed. What shooting’s to be done, 
I'll look after. I’ve plenty of time.” 

Camilla carefully laid down her cup, 
softly put her elbow on the table, rested 
her head thoughtfully in her hand, and 
regarded her host with a long, lustrous 
consideration. 

He braced himself against its deri- 
sion. The oxlike strength of patience in 
his brown eyes deserved pity. Brown 
eyes are usually as expressionless as the 
heads of rusty nails. But Seely’s were 
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big wells of soft light, harboring still 
softer shadows. 

The blue ones were without mercy. 

“Mr. Jim Seely, let me tell you what 
our emperor at home has to ask before 
he creates a noble, before he knights.” 

Mr. Jim Seely looked naturally 
amazed to have the emperor take a 
hand. 

“Please do,” he stammered. 

“The emperor has to demand, look- 
ing around the assembly: ‘Is there no 
Thalberg present?’ It is an ancient feu- 
dal condition; if a Thalberg is to be 
knighted, the Thalberg must come 
first.” 

“Quite 
promptly. 

“T am a Thalberg.” 

“Yes, every inch of you.” 

“Every inch of me. I ask you, Mr. 


right,” commended Seely 


Jim Seely, do you think a Thalberg 


di was the first bit of home-making she had been given to do. 
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would take ten, twenty, a thousand dol- 
lars a day to posture before a screen 
that people for ten cents may stare and 
smile ?” 

She did not even bother to wait for 
his answer, but got up to go. She could 
not bother either about the fact that the 
departing signal should have been given 
by one of the others. She was ready to 
go. That sufficed—under the circum- 
stances. She moved haughtily to Alma, 
to convey the same to her. It was 
wonderful how Camilla could feed the 
eye by the mere act of walking across 
a room; but she could. A woman who 
carries herself so as to suggest nothing 
but her good figure has not a good fig- 
ure, after all, and certainly has not an 
inspiring one. Camilla’s suggestion was 
one of wholesome worth first, and 
beauty afterward. She toned up be- 
holders. This was the quality which 

impressed Seely terrifically ; 
of gross beauty he had seen 
more than enough. 

“She’s what she called my 
tablecloth,’ he confided to 
Evelyn. “Gediggin. She’s 
gediggin all through.” But, 
mastering the personal to him- 
self, he branched off: “Mrs. 
Holcomb, I didn’t know your 
husband was Stephen Hol- 
comb. Why, I have the pleas- 
ure of being acquainted with 
him.” 

“IT wish I could 
same,” remarked she. 

“Yes, I guess he’s pretty 
busy,’ was his safe transla- 
tion. “But he’s a great chap, 
isn’t he?” 

“Is he?” 

Seely’s usual perceptiveness 
here woke up, and he bluffed 
heartily. 

“Ask the other fellows. 
That’s all I can say. But 
mark my words, Stephen Hol- 
comb will be a power some 
day.” 

“Tm 


say the 


glad the tea was 
strong,” insinuated Miss 
Somers happily. “For I’m 
going to a suffrage meeting.” 
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“What do you want with a vote? 
demanded Seely, flinging back his white 
mane militantly. 

“Nothing. I’ve got married twice 
without it, and got divorced twice with- 
out it. Why should J want a vote? But 
others do. Just because I’m free, I’d be 
a poor slouch to refuse help to those 
who aren't.” 

“Why should any woman vote?” per- 
sisted Seely. 

“To carry out Lincoln’s Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation,” explained she, pat- 
ting his broad back helpfully. “He 
wanted a government of the people for 
the people. What’s ours? A govern- 
ment of man for man and send woman 
to hell for the liberty she needs.” 

“Go home.” 

“Thank God I haven’t any,” said 
Alma devoutly. “I’m living farther 
downtown. Good-by, Jim; we've had a 
lovely time.” 

He cast an appealing look at Camilla. 
She bowed distantly. 


Back in her own apartments, Evelyn, 


restlessly wandering through their lone- 
liness, thought constantly of Seely’s 


fidelity of adoration for the girl. The 
revelation of what a man’s love for a 
woman could be not only added to the 
misery of her knowledge that Stephen 
cared nothing, nothing, but awoke in 
her her first conscious craving for the 
gift denied. She began to see that the 
worst part of her loneliness was the 
eternity of it; that it arose from her 
heart’s sense of need, of unanswered 
quest, and could never be lessened by 
mere crowd of companionship. She 
was in that ultra-sensitized state where 
she felt more lonely when with others 
than when by herself. People no longer 
served to diffuse her thoughts, but only 
focused them back upon her own con- 
dition. She began to fancy design in 
their chance mention of her husband. 
Of what was she accused, that she 
should hear from every side commenda- 
tion of the man who was unable to feel 
affection for her? Who was unwilling 
to take it from her? And the hoard 
she had to give! 

The warm tumult suffocated her, as it 


_somewhat like his father. 
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broke bounds and coursed through her 
veins. Another chain had snapped. She 
was now free in a new direction—free 
to love. The ice-fast creature she had 
hitherto been! Small blame to Stephen 
that he had declined to make friends . 
with such rigidity! She trembled in a 
childish frenzy of impatience for him 
to come home that she might subtly 
show him the changes which were tak- 
ing place. But, at the sound of him at 
the door, the habits of the lifelong chain 
reasserted themselves, and held, broken 
though it was. 

Perhaps if he had fumbled at the 
lock, or made a mistake in the key— 
done any trifle to suggest that there was 
change in him, too—she might have 
kept her panting courage, and carried 
out her design to run into his arms and 
simply shock him into tardy recognition 
of the fact that she was his wife, that 
he had made her such; but his attack on 
the door fastening, a well-balanced, 
self-centered, plunging entrance, direct 
and undeviating as a bullet—the busy 
concentration of his very footstep in 
the hall—all definitely stated that Ste- 
phen was still Stephen, that his head 
was packed with outside issues, that 
home was a mere laundry center, where 
he came for clean linen, that his wife 
was an expensive new collar which 
didn’t fit, but couldn’t thriftily be 
thrown right away—had to be looked at 
occasionally, and the purchase deplored. 

The persistent amiability on his ab- 
stracted young face inflicted Evelyn 
with the memory of “the tinker’s 
dam.” That was it exactly. 

“How early you are,” she com- 
mented, flinching slightly from her own 
next remark,-which she had not power 
to stop. “It can’t be possible you in- 
tend to have dinner with me!” 

He literally ducked his head a trifle, 
to let this shot pass over, being sheerly 
destitute of time in which to take it up 
and send it crashing back. True, he 
had never yet returned fire; but his 
ability to kept Evelyn tampering with 
it. There’s no denying that Stephen’s 
virtues were highly annoying. He was 
A few vices 
would have made Stephen thoroughly 
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human and charming. His sins were 
those of omission; but, as the meanest 
intelligence had to admit that his day 
was jam full to the hilt—and of excel- 
lencies—one’s consistency was hard- 
pushed to find proper fault with him. 

“T came home to tell you I’m to be 
later than ever to-night,’ he announced, 
speaking in the combative tone he used 
when his brain had to jab his muscles 
to keep them awake. He was already 
at the point of natural exhaustion. “I’m 
handling a queer case, Evelyn, among 
queerer people. If I fail, there’s just 
one thing sure—they’ll pull me limb 
from limb.” 

He stopped to laugh at this—not 
recklessly, but with a lad’s gambling 
excitement. The chances were at least 
even, so why look on the dark side? 
His laugh was as pleasant as it was sel- 
dom, and it always made Evelyn hope- 
ful that he was more man than freak, 
despite the contrary evidences. For the 


moment she didn’t want him pulled limb 
from limb. ; 
“Don't give them the opportunity,” 


she advised intently. “Keep away from 
them. Who are they?” 

“Oh, I couldn’t jeopardize a little 
girl’s life just to save my own skin! 
She’s wee Catalina Bagchigaloupi I told 
you about. Isn’t it the mouthful? You 
remember I found the miserable atom 
of pale-faced, black-eyed babyhood 
strapped to a raised plank, a heavy stone 
dangling from her leg, to stretch it, 
forsooth—her shrunken little hip in 
plaster bandages. The remedy was kill- 
ing her by inches. That was simply all 
it was doing. I had almost a hand-to- 
hand fight with the grown-up Galoupis 
—and there’s a garlicky three dozen of 
them—before I could cut the baby free. 
Examination showed me I had guessed 
right, and what she wanted was exer- 
cise, if it wasn’t too late; exercise, 
nourishment, and scientific manipula- 
tion of her spine and ligaments. I prom- 
ised those clamoring Galoupis there’d 
be signs of improvement in three or 
four days. They gave me that much 
grace, none too pacifically, either. I 
don’t blame them, They said their 
‘good doctor’—I saw him; he’s a Por- 
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tuguese Jew, hairy, agile, nondescript ; 
regular anthropoid ape, with a black 
bag in his hand—had strapped the little 
cripple up as the only possible means of 
restoring locomotion to her. The four 
days they gave me was a mighty conces- 
sion. Even I can see that. Well, this 
is the fifth; and small Catalina isn’t yet 
able to move. But I take back ‘able.’ 
I think she’s just timid, and won’t try. 
Unless I watch her night and day they'll 
strap her up again. That'll mean good- 
by to the baby, everlasting good-by, 
Evelyn.” 

His voice broke in spite of him, and 
he had to grit his teeth to harden him- 
self. 

. “But it will be a miracle, Stephen, if 
you get her to walk.” 

Evelyn spoke almost impatiently, as 
if he’d do better to quit the miracle field, 
and confine himself to the comfortable 
ordinary. 

“This is the age of miracles, Evelyn. 
They no longer surprise me. I’m only 
surprised when they fail to come off. 
But those Loups’—he  disgustedly 
hacked them a syllable short, each men- 
tion—‘‘want the miracles to arrive on 
schedule time. Confound the whole 
breed! I can’t trust them for two hours 
at a clip—so go there on pretense of 
treating the child, though all she needs 
is sleep and peace, for I’ve set the dis- 
locations, but in reality for the purpose 
of jollying off the torture racket. Then, 
as luck’ll have it, I’ve a two-hundred- 
pound man down with pneumonia at the 
other end of town. I tell you, he’s some 
ton to flex around! I’m buying car 
tickets by the yard. You see where my 
time goes, don’t you?” 

“T see.” 

And she did. But she didn’t see 
why it so had to. But a fanatic always 
thinks he proves his sanity by detailing 
his mania. 

“That’s a good girl. I’m right off 
again. Don’t expect me till late.” 

“Very well, I won’t. Good-by, Ste- 
phen.” 

“Not as bad as ‘good-by,’” he 
laughed. ‘Good night!’ 

It needed the slam of the door and 
the outside “click” of the descending 
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elevator to convince her fully of his 
departure, and of the inevitable solitari- 
ness of her coming meal. 

But why inevitable? 

Before the conflict of her emotions 
could subside in her mind, and let rea- 
son come back to his shaky perch, she 
went to the telephone, called up a num- 
ber lately given to her, obtained the man 
on the other end of it, and asked him if 
he could take her to dinner that evening. 

“With delighted certainty,” came 
back in the characteristic, caressing tone 
with which she was growing daily more 
and more familiar. 

He had the faculty of conveying over 
the wire a greater pressure of affection 
to the square inch than was at all proper 
at close range, which made telephone 
connection with him a more dangerous 
affair than an interview. Very enter- 
taining, too. 

“Oh, not that place,” hedged she, de- 
clining the vivid resort suggested. 
“Something quieter. Yes, that’s all 
right. No, thank you; don’t get any 
theater tickets. No, really. I must be 
Oh, please 


back here by nine or ten. 
don’t think of coming all this way up. 


I’m on my way down now. You may 
meet me in the reception room, if you'll 
be so kind. Good-by.” 

Her “now” was a slight exaggeration, 
for she spent quite half an hour in elab- 
orating her toilet, which already was 
one to have dazed Danboro. 

“Yes, I really think I’d be arrested in 
-Danboro,” she murmured, with much 
satisfaction as she took her final look 
at herself. ‘‘Merely for the clothes I 
have on; or haven’t. And if they knew 

“I was going to dine with Mr. Manning, 
why I'd be executed.” 

Woman’s life is very much of a per- 
verse tangle from start to finish. All 
her youth she spends in trying to be 
good, and feeling she hasn’t succeeded ; 
and all her age she spends in trying to 
be bad, and feeling she hasn’t suc- 
ceeded ; and there’s not much peace any- 
where along the line. 

Evelyn had the cold Riverside bus 
entirely to herself on the way down- 
town, and she indulged in enforced mel- 
ancholy of reverie in order to counter- 
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balance the unholy elation she really 
felt. She pitied Danboro: It was so 
severe in its narrowness. Why, she had 
a perfect right to do what she was do- 
ing! How dare it wag its distant head 
at her? She had a right! 

When a woman once convinces her- 
self that she has justice on her side, the 
injustice of which she becomes capable 
would make straight hair curl. Nine 
times out of ten to “have a right” is to 
inflict a wrong. 

Afraid that streaks of logic in her 
composition might rise up and talk un- 
pleasantly to her, Evelyn left off wid- 
ening her moral boundaries, and pon- 
dered on the paradoxical marvel of how 
much better off a woman is on a month- 
ly spending fund of six dollars than on 
one of a hundred. The owner of six 
dollars per month is well aware that a 
daily car ride and the morning paper 
are the sole purchasable enjoyments 
possible; the end of the month finds 
such a one with desires accomplished 
and money left over—two soothing con- 
templations. With a hundred dollars, 
however, a person gets a foolish notion 
that she is going to be able to buy some- 
thing. It’s a mistake. All a hundred 
dollars ever did in its life was to in- 
veigle a woman into paying it away as a 
deposit on an article marked up a hun- 
dred and fifty—poverty and debt in one 
dire swoop. 

But the evening wrap was very 
pretty. Even Manning thought so, and 
said as much, as he lifted it from her 
shoulders when they entered the heated 
lobby leading to the dining rooms. 

Among the guests who had already 
dined and were making an exit, there 
chanced to be Seely, looking five times 
more awake by night than by day. Eve- 
lyn literally started when she found 
herself facing his brilliant brown eyes. 

His hand, which she had shaken in 
farewell not so long ago, shot out to 
her very happily. 

“This is a pleasure, to meet you so 
soon again,” he said. ‘“And’”—making 
loyal interpretation of the masculine 
back and shoulders whose owner was 
manipulating her wrap—‘Mr. Hol- 
comb, too. A double delight.” 
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“Double nothing,’’ explained Jack 
Manning coolly, as he turned around. 

Seely was perceptibly taken aback, 
and Evelyn looked like a frightened 
child in trouble. 

“You know Mr. Manning,” she re- 
marked. 

“Oh, yes; I know Mr. Manning,” re- 
sponded Seely, nodding in that direc- 
tion. 

“And know nothing good,” filled in 
Manning definitely. 

“Come, come, don’t put words in my 
mouth,” laughed Seely. His one black 
lock was very effective under electricity, 
having every appearance of a weird or- 
nament he had placed in his hair, and 
calling attention strongly to the youth 
of the handsome face beneath. 

“And words so impossible,” smiled 
Evelyn, cheering up, and darting a 
glance at each man which assured him 
distinctly that the compliment was for 
him alone. 

Her recovered poise caused Seely to 
come to the conclusion—which should 
never have forsaken him—that things 
were none of his business, anyhow. 

“Run along and eat,” he permitted, 
dismissing them paternally. “I see you 
two are old friends.” 

The “two” chanced to reply simulta- 
neously. 

“Oh, yes,” asserted Manning easily. 

“Oh, no,” hesitated Evelyn. To tell 
truth at inopportune times always com- 
fortably convinced her of her strict in- 
tegrity. 

Again was Seely pulled up short; and 
showed it. 

“Old enemies and new friends,” ex- 
plained . Manning patiently. “Or—I 
know Mrs. Holcomb far better than she 
knows me. Now, take your choice, 
Seely, and disappear. We have fur- 
nished you all the mental entertainment 
we intend; for one evening, at any rate. 
Night, night, Jim.” 

As soon as he was seated at the table 
with her, Manning dropped the “Mrs. 
Holcomb.” 

“Evelyn,” he said, losing his coolness, 
and becoming intent. “‘Now that that 
ass is out of the way, I can tell you how 
wonderfully happy you have made me.” 
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His face was alight with an exultation 
which she thought too magnified for the 
occasion. The jubilant key in his voice 
toned itself down to a suppressed ex- 
citement as he continued: “And let me 
tell you something else: you’ll never re- 
gret this favor. It was clever of you, 
and kind.” 

Inwardly, she disliked and _ con- 
demned his word “regret”; it was an 
extraordinary one to be used in con- 
nection with the trivial circumstance of 
dining with a friend. What was the 
matter with everybody’s perceptions ? 

It is easier for the budding moralist 
to concede that there’s room in heaven 
for those who do wrong with a right 
motive than to admit there may be a 
place in hell for those who do right 
things from wrong motives. 

And “clever” irritated her also. It 
hinted at trickery, at connivance. 
Whereas kind! Kind to whom? 

Oh, why fret and worry continually ? 
Let somebody else take a turn. 

She swept it all from her with a non- 
chalance which was tantamount to ac- 
ceptance. 

“Order some dinner,” she smiled. 
— what we’re supposed to be here 
or.” 


Shortly after she returned home, Ste- 
phen breezed in for a moment and out 
again, his eyes indomitably sparkling, 
but circled in telltale rings of weariness. 

“The fight’s still on!” he cried. “Just 


blew in to tell you not to worry. Do go~ 
to sleep. What a good girl you are, sit- 
ting up for me like this.” 

“I’ve been out!” flung in Evelyn. “To 
dinner!” She made a third section of 
it: “With Mr. Manning.” 

But Stephen had talked right on. He 
was in a state of mechanical concentra- 
tion where a person would have to drill 
a hole in him and pour a remark, hot, 
before he would really feel it. 

‘But I simply won’t have any more of 
it, Evelyn; you need rest. Remember 
what I promised you—that I’ll never let 
work keep me away the whole night. 
I'll glimmer in on the scene at inter- 
vals. Here’s off again.” 

He was as good as his word, and 
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played watchman faithfully, coming 
back several times before the breaking 
of the late winter dawn. After that, 
however, he was gone for the day. 

At its close, he came home drunkenly 
weak with the sleep he had fought off 
for forty-eight hours, and which he 
could now take. 

“It’s a’ right,” he murmured thickly. 
He sat on the edge of the parlor sofa, 
and stared at Evelyn owlishly, while he 
gave his brief report. ‘‘Tempted Cata- 
lina Ga—can’t wrap my tongue around 
it—you know—tempted her with gold. 
Put a toy watch and chain on the floor, 
pretended not to see her, and she 
walked a step or two. Pneumonia 
heavyweight’s on th’ mend, too. Got 
to the nuisance stage. Safe. They’re 
all safe when they get there. Good 
night.” 

With two well-regulated movements 
of pivot and swirl, which sent feet up 
and head down, he was sound asleep on 
the incongruous satin sofa. 

Turning the lamp to a glint, and 
crouching quietly into a chair nearer to 
him, Evelyn watched his panting breath 
subside into a steady normal heave, and 
thankfully saw his haggard pallor re- 
placed by the flush of slumber. 

When the steam heat of the apart- 
ment died down for the night, she bent 
over him and touched him gently. 

“Stephen, wake up and go to bed. 
You'll catch cold here.” 

Only by swift ducking did she escape 
a blow he aimed. 

“You wake me again, conductor, and 
I'll throw you off the car,” he promised. 
His siestas had probably been trouble- 
some on the trip uptown. 

She left him, and went to her room, 
there letting down and braiding her 
hair, and undressing for bed. But she 
found out she could not leave Stephen 
alone on the dangerously narrow ledge 
of fate represented by the parlor sofa. 
It seemed as if he were dead, and had 
to be sat up with. Moreover, he would 
stiffen. So she slipped into a dressing 
gown, and crept back to him, laden with 
covers and pillow for his comfort. 
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Finding that his slumber permitted 
all attentions which facilitated its con- 
tinuance, she busied herself over him 
happily. It was the first bit of home- 
making she had been given to do, and 
she reveled competently in it, insinuat- 
ing the pillow under his head, tucking 
covers around his edges and under his 
corners, and even breathlessly coaxing 
off his high barricade of a collar. This 
last was a ticklish job—to her. She 
knew she was an outlaw on the terri- 
tory of Stephen’s neck, and she felt 
chokingly like a burglar as she ab- 
stracted scarfpin and tie, and dislodged 
buttons. 

To be collarless greatly relieved the 
sleeper. 

“Thank you, sir,’ he promptly re- 
marked, in crisp, professional tones. 
“I’m very much obliged to you.” Then 
he rooted farther into the pillow, sighed 
divinely, and was dead again. 

Evelyn shrank inside herself, and 
held her breath till his mortuary calm 
came back, and she could continue min- 
istering. To hover over him became an 
odd nécessity. She hung above him with 
the startled joy of a mother over a first 
child. 

Even in the dim of the room, she no- 
ticed the queer fairness of his neck 
where the sun’s tan had been unable to 
reach. It looked as soft as a baby’s 
skin. She ached and ached to kiss it. 
With that intention, she knelt on the 
floor beside him, and touched the spot 
with her timid fingers, giving it a pre- 
liminary. wipe of affection. 

“Let up!’ warned Stephen, no ex- 
cuser of lese majesty, awake or asleep. 

A chill of soul and body shook 
through her, and, still on her knees, she 
slid quietly under the cover, and laid 
her defeated head against his body. Her 
rejected hand sought his in utter lone- 
liness. 

“How do you do?” remarked Ste- 
phen affably, as he caught and held it. 

Imprisoned, unloved, against the 
heart into which she could force no en- 
trance, and which beat steadily beneath 
her own, she wept herself to sleep. 


TO BE CONCLUDED. 















































































































































THAT THANKTUL FEELING 
By Edwin L. Sabin 


9 WAS immediately after the tragedy of the steamship 
Titanic that a near and dear relative of mine 
wrote especially to say: “I’m glad that you were 

not on the Titanic. We always have something to be 

thankful for!’ 

The application struck me as rather far-stretched— 
for the Titanic was wrecked off the Newfoundland Banks 
of the Atlantic coast, and the objective of the fatherly 
message was among the California poppies on the Pacific 
coast. The escape was scarcely a touch-and-go; yet, never- 
theless, “we always have something to be thankful for,” 
and it is better to stretch and find that something than to 
be inertly content with nothing. If the application was 
strained, the sentiment rang as true as a Damascus blade. 

“We always have something to be thankful for.” God 
speed the thought; and upon this Thanksgiving Day let us 
who have no turkey, no chicken, no roast, no steak, no 
stew, even no butter on the bread and not ’tatie in the 
pot, yet give thanks for something—even for the arm or 
the leg or the eye that remains; yes, even for the stomach 
which crieth and is replenished not. There are rich, pros- 
perous, influential persons who would be thankful for that 
very hunger. Indeed, let us admit that they could afford 
the hunger, because they have the wherewithal to enjoy it; 
let us admit that their plight, to some of us, would be as 
comforting as the plight of the successful, wealthy old chap 
who adopts much aplomb in telling how the struggles of 
his poverty were the best part of his life. Ergo, we who 
are struggling should avoid the melancholy example of his 
touring car and country house. All the more, therefore, 
is it probable that at this Thanksgiving time we in our ig- 
norance have “something to be thankful for.” 

I dare say that when matters are sifted down few of 
us, no matter how. forlorn, would long be content having 
traded conditions with others, no matter how apparently 
overbrimming with everything desirable. That Maud Mul- 
ler poem well expresses human nature, but the conclusions 
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would not, I am certain, warrant the premises. The judge 
would have found a straight course of cold water insipid, 
and would have hankered for his gouty port again; and 
Mistress Maud would have found the double-A shoes of 
city society irksome to her bare brown feet. The game 
is in the chase rather than in the possession; and amidst 
those circumstances which we covet there likely is gout, 
or dyspepsia, or insomnia, or ennui, or insipidity, or other 
detergent foreign to our present circumstances. 

It does not seem to me that to be thankful we must 
go about as Uriah Heeps, perpetually ‘umble, and rubbing 
our hands with gratitude at being allowed to live in the 
presence of other creatures; nor is it necessary to be exu- 
berant Mark Tapleys—excellent model, just the same— 
perpetually on the grin. To appreciate the Grand Cafion 
one does not necessarily potter about with uplifted hands 
and staccato “Oh’s!” and “Ah’s!” and “Wonderful!” <A 
true little spark of thankfulness can be kept aglow, like a 
sacred fire, in the heart, and upon it we can feed. We 
can be thankful that we are in the Grand Cafion, or we 
can be thankful that we at least are in a shack on some 
bottoms. 

For what are you thankful, Mr. Rich Man, sitting before 
the great silver cover, which conceals, decorously, the pri- 
vate, fattened turkey ere the butler—should that be the 
butler?—has removed the cover? Thankful that the mar- 
ket went up instead of down, for you—or down first, 
instead of up, for the other fellows? And in this we see 
that misfortunes rarely come singly; they are double, mis- 
fortune on the one side, fortune on the other. Conse- 
quently in giving thanks for our own credits we are exalt- 
ing our fortune over the complement of misfortune. But 
this is a detail which; as is the habit of pleaders, I can 
conveniently skip. 

So for what are you thankful, Mr. Rich Man? That 
you have made more money for yourself, or that you have 
spent more money for others? That the year has been a 
good one in your office, or that the year has been a good 
one in your tenements? That you have a prize, selected 
turkey under the silver cover—unless the butler is a pres- 
tidigitator—or that the laundress and the scrubwoman 
have a chicken, butcher-selected, upon their platter? 
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And for what are you thankful, Mr. Middle Man, sit- 
ting before the lesser turkey, without any cover and with- 
out any butler to buttle it? For what are you thankful, 
while Johnny and Susie fidget as the blessing postpones 
delivery of wing and leg? Thankful that you have been 
enabled to lay up five hundred more for old age, or thank- 
ful that you had the money to spend when that ill health 
or those business reverses drained you? Thankful that you 
could lend Smith twenty-five dollars, to carry him over 
the first of the month, or that you are keeping clear the 
interest on the mortgage? Thankful that Susie was 
spared by the diphtheria, or if:she was not spared, then 
thankful that she did not live perhaps to be a cripple? Or 
if she did live to be a cripple—and cripples are very happy, 
as a rule—then thankful that she did not die? In health, 
or family, or friends, or honesty, or charity, or love, or 
past, or present, or future, I am certain, Mr. Middle Man, 
that you, like Mr. Rich Man, have “something to be thank- 
ful for.” 

And for what are you thankful, Mr. Poor Man—Mr. 
Supposedly Poor Man? You, sitting perhaps before a 
clothless, nigh dishless, comparatively foodless, and wholly 
turkeyless table; maybe before a platter, but for the pur- 
poses of this illustration, not? Thankful that you have 
enough for the many mouths, or thankful that there are 
the many mouths, anyway? Thankful that the job came 
just in time, or thankful that you can handle a job when 
it comes? Thankful that your wife is not in the hospital 
—like Jones’ wife—or thankful that there is a hospital 
where she may go? Thankful that you have a clean shirt, 
or thankful that if you chance not to have a clean shirt, 
you have a clean heart? In health, or family, or friends, 
or honesty, or charity, or love, or past, or present, or 
future, I am certain, Mr. Poor Man, that you, like Mr. 
Rich Man and Mr. Middle Man, have “something to be 
thankful for.” 

Assuredly may we be thankful that we were not in the 
Titanic wreck, or in the San Francisco fire, or in the Gal- 
veston flood, or in the Mount Pelée eruption, or in the 
Chinese famine, or the Indiana, Illinois, New York train 
disaster, or in the automobile that last night turned turtle 
and killed its passengers. Assuredly may we be thus 
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thankful, although we were not within a thousand miles 
of the fatality. We might have been; somebody was; and 
no matter how hardly used we fancy ourselves, there are 
others being used more hardly. Yet this is, after all, a 
poor satisfaction; and I, for one, would prefer giving 
thanks for general, rather than for individual, even per- 
sonal, well-being. 

The personal element in thanksgiving is, after all, a 
selfish element. Rather let us have the man and woman 
who can be as glad of others’ prosperity as of their own, 
and who amidst their gratitude for their own prosperity 
do not lose sight of the fact that as they go up others may 
go down. However, introspection, seeking cause for 
thankfulness on Thanksgiving Day, is a decent and com- 
mendable performance, if we have that calm candor which 
will embolden us to put away the evil and acknowledge 
the good. Mighty few of us but who can be thankful, 
if we will thus take the trouble. If we won't, that is an- 
other matter. 

“Breathes there the man with soul so dead” who an- 
nually omits to read the Thanksgiving proclamations of 
the president and of the governor? I expect there 
breathes. It is stated by an encyclopedia before me that 
the first presidential Thanksgiving proclamation was issued 
by Abraham Lincoln in 1864. This is somewhat of a mis- 
statement. A proclamation of public thanksgiving was 
issued by the great Lincoln after the battle of Gettysburg, 
in 1863, and others may be found throughout the war. 
Now certainly here are Thanksgivings to shame us of little 
heart: the widowed and the childless, the bereft brother 
and sister, called upon to sink their private griefs in the 
general welfare. Well might such cavil, and say: ‘For 
what have we to be thankful?” 

If, in truth, the first of the presidential Thanksgiving 
proclamations was issued in 1864, surely it could have 
been penned only out of a broad, charitable spirit; for 
Lincoln, in the fall of 1864, had just experienced repudia- 
tion by a portion of the very people whom he, in anguish 
and bloody sweat, had served and for whom he was tri- 
umphing. To have McClellan pitted against him for the 
presidency was a bitter dose. For what, then, had he, in 
private measure, to be thankful? ; 
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It is possible, is it not, that we accept the president’s 
and the governor’s proclamation of Thanksgiving with the 
same matter of fact that we accept the Thursday itself? 
Yet the proclamations are apt to be very worthy speci- 
mens of English put to American purpose; I fancy that 
many a president, from Lincoln to Mr. Taft, had injected 
considerable honest endeavor into his lines, that they may 
be a chaste, harmonious, reverent appeal to forty or ninety 
millions of people to be thankful, not for personal, but for 
the general well-being. As you know, the president fol- 
lows not a written but an unwritten law in selecting for 
Thanksgiving Day the last Thursday of November. Sup- 
posing he—say a Mr. Roosevelt—decided that Sunday were 
a better day, as formerly, and therefore appointed Sunday ; 
would not that be a salutary jolt? Would not that cause 
us to read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest the procla- 
mation? And where, then, would be the football games, 
the matinées, and the turkey shoots? Sometimes, Mr. 
American, it seems as though an occasional Sunday as a 
Thanksgiving Day would be a blessed good idea. 

3ut what I might have said, in conclusion, long ago, is: 
If dwelling upon your has-beens or your might-have-beens 
makes you too happy or too miserable, get out of your- 
self and be thankful in behalf of others. If you are pros- 
perous, then in the name of our forefathers who rendered 
up gratitude for the harvest, send a fowl to the widow and 
the resourceless, to the tenement and the shanty. Spread 
broad, spread broad, my friend. If you are poor in ma- 
terial, you will know of somebody poorer, in material or 
in spirit, and the little that you can do will swell to a 
miracle in the light of the neighborly good will which 
accompanies it. If you are miserable—if you are so poor 
in spirit that you would have naught for which to be 
thankful, then seek not for the more miserable, but con- 
sider, without envy, the homes where fortune has rested, 
and in their gladness be glad. 

Thus gratitude may ripple from shore to shore of the 
human sea, and like the sea reflect up to heaven. On 
Thanksgiving Day—or on days before and after—let none 
permit oneself to say: 

“Beggar that I am, I am even poor in thanks.’ 
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OCIETY does not interest me,” 
Miss Franklin informed her fa- 
ther. She spoke as though it were 

entirely society’s fault. The rough and 

leonine lumber king took another view 
of the situation. 

“That means,” he said, with the di- 
rectness that, though saving him much 
time, had made him many enemies, 
“that you aren’t making good in it! In- 
terest! Balderdash! I could be inter- 
ested in an onion bed if I was making 
it pay!” 

Miss Franklin flushed. It was only 
when she flushed that her sallow skin 
had beauty. Then it became rather a 
charming thing; it suggested possibili- 
ties of beauty, of life; it had the attrac- 
tion of a dull fabric undershot with 
color and the hint of vividness. Lemuel 
Franklin had, so far, been more success- 
ful than any other man in bringing that 
glow to his daughter’s face; but, then, 
no other man possessed the prerogative 
of insulting her. 

“That may be,” she answered him, in 
a hurt tone. She never could think of 
a retort to her father’s brutalities in 
time to make it effectively. The replies, 
with a tang in them, always came lag- 
_ ging along twelve hours too late. 

“Well,” demanded Lemuel brusquely, 
“what do you want to do?” 

It was hard for her to answer him. 
The truth that there had been in his crit- 
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icism had hurt her. She felt a wild de- 
sire for a mother, for some one to stand 
between her and this rough force, for 
some one who could comprehend—per- 
haps out of the hard-won wisdom of 
suffering at his hands—arid who would 
let her weep out her resentments and 
her sore, lonely feeling upon a tender 
shoulder, in kindly arms. She turned 
toward the window to hide the tears 
that suddenly stung her eyelids. How 
fortunate they were, those girls who 
had mothers to be the buffers between 
them and those rude, powerful, peremp- 
tory beings, fathers, who had methers 
to dress their foolish little aspirations 
and ambitions and hopes and dreams in 
garments that would not move the ti- 
tanic, cruel laughter of their sires! 

“Tf you have no objection,” she said 
stiffly, with averted head, “I should like 
to go into settlement work.” 

She waited for the loud, contemptu- 
ous laugh. It did not come. She stole 
a look at her father. He was surveying 
her, not unkindly, but with a half-puz- 
zled air. 

“I wish your mother had lived!” he 
said abruptly. “I don’t understand 
women—never did; haven’t had to. 
Didn’t understand her, I suppose; but 
it didn’t matter—we loved each other. 
Love is better than understanding. 
She would know what was the matter 
with you. I don’t. Here you have one 
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unfathomed depths 
of her own con- 
sciousness, that it 
was only a lack of 
encouragement, a 
lack of the fortunate 
combination of time, 
place, and possible 
being which had 
prevented her being 
in love Oh, not 
with any particular 
person! With al- 
most any person! 
Was she not twenty- 
two? 

“Go ahead,” said 
the lumber king at 





last. He rumpled 
his mass of iron- 
gray hair. It was 


the one feature of 
his make-up which 
stirred in his daugh- 
ter an impulse to- 


ward fondness. She 
had often thought 
that it would be 


“lovely” to be the 
sort of daughter 
who sat upon a 








“Go ahead. I'll swear I don’t understand it. 


of the best houses in New York—in a 
small way, I mean. Here you have a 
chaperon recommended to me to be an 
intimate of all the swells and all the no- 
bilities—and, gad, she’s borne out her 
references! And here you have a dress 
allowance of five thousand a year, and 
no kick coming at little extras in the line 
of furs and the like. And what do you 
want? You want to go to live in a set- 
tlement, and tote about parties of dirty 
kids like those that get off at that sta- 
tion—what’s its name ?—on the way to 
Ardvale! I don’t understand it. You 
aren’t in love, are you?” 

Miss Franklin flushed more deeply 
and more painfully now. 

“No,” she answered, quite honestly, 
but suffering more than if she were hid- 
ing a golden romance from unsympa- 
thetic eyes. She knew, in the dark, 


father’s knee and 
tousled his hair for 
him; and so few 
daughters had such wonderful, leonine 
mops to tousle! ‘Go ahead. Ill swear 
I don’t understand it. But go on. Only 
—don’t let them play you for a sucker!” 

“Oh, father!” protested Miss Frank- 
lin, in pained repudiation not of his lan- 
guage, but of his ideas. ‘They aren’t 
that kind.” 

“Aren't they?” demanded father, in 
a purely rhetorical manner. “There 
was one of them broke in to see me last 
week—she wanted money for a gymna- 
sium to be built in a quarter that won’t 
have a dwelling house in it inside of ten 
years—only warehouses. Wanted to 
spend—no, wanted me to spend, that’s 
what it amounted to!—fifty thousand on 
a proposition that won’t be worth old 
junk in a decade. And-she soaked me 
for two thousand—that’s the miracle! 
Watch out for them—they probably will 


But go on.” 

















think you a good thing! Don’t let any 
of them get at me, or I'll disinherit 
you!” He laughed humorously. ‘Watch 
out for yourself. Ill make you the 
same old allowance—no more, and no 
less. You can do what you please with 
it. No contributions from me, mind!” 

“T shan’t bother you,” said Miss 
Franklin loftily. “You really do them 
an injustice, father. It isn’t money they 
want one to give; it’s personal service.” 

“H-m,” replied Mr. Franklin. Then 
he bethought him. 

“How old are you?” he demanded. 

“Twenty-two,” said the girl. 

“Twenty-two. Well, it'll be two 
years, or nearly—let’s see, you were 
born in the fall, weren’t you? In Oc- 
tober? And this is May. Well, it'll be 
a year and a half, anyway, before you 
can touch that money of your Uncle 
John’s. I guess you'll be through with 
settlements by that time. I guess there'll 
be no danger of your dumping that in 
on them.” 

“T just told you, father, that it wasn’t 
money, but ie 

“Ye-h, I know; personal service. 
That’s what they want.” He drawled 
it out insolently. “Just the same, girl, 
I’m glad you're not coming into that lit- 
tle pile of brother John’s before you've 
had plenty of chance to wear your fad 
out. Go ahead! By the way, which one 
of them are you going into?” 

“Miss Hersey’s. Oh, father!’ The 
rush of thanks would come, unaccus- 
tomed as she was to free intercourse 
with her father. “You don’t know how 
happy you have made me! You don’t 
know how I really want to do something 
for other people! All my life long other 
people have done so much for me. First 
you and mother, and then Uncle John 
and Aunt Hetty, until she died; and you 
and Uncle John began to strike it rich” 
—she dropped into the vernacular of 
her childhood—‘‘and then schools and 
governesses and traveling! And finally 
this big house and—everything! Al- 
ways people doing things for me. I do 
want to do something for other people.” 

With her gray eyes shining with ex- 
citement and with the nervousness of 
unusual speech with him, and her cheeks 
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red beneath their dull brown, she looked 
suddenly quite handsome to her father. 
It was on his lips to tell her that a hus- 
band and children were the natural ob- 
jects of the benevolent energy of such 
women as she; but he repressed the 
speech, and merely growled instead: 
“\Well—don’'t let them do you!” 

“They won't,” she promised, smiling 
at the absurd obstinacy of his belief. 

“When are you off?” 

“To-morrow.” 

“All right.” Lemuel made a note in 
his little Russia leather case. ‘Let’s 
see. What street is Miss Hersey’s on? 
Orchard. Pretty name, anyway. I’ve 
got a meeting in Duluth the day after 
to-morrow. I’m off to-night. Come 
home for church with me Sunday morn- 
ings, and dinner? Good! Oh, yes, I'll 
come down to see you in your new joint. 
Don’t stay if you don’t like it, and take 
all the proper precautions against con- 
tagion. Those districts are rotten.” 

With this by way of farewell blessing, 
Lemuel and his daughter Alexandra 
parted. Her mother had loved the por- 
traits of the one-time Princess of 
Wales, and had bestowed the royal 
name upon her baby in days when it had 
not seemed likely that many other of the 
appurtenances of royalty would accrue 
to the mite. It did not ill become her 
now, twenty-two years later, with her 
father’s new millions making a royal 
atmosphere about her. 

She telephoned Miss Hersey gladly 
and proudly that she had won his con- 
sent to becoming a resident at the 
Orchard Street settlement—Orchard 
House, they called it, pathetically or hu- 
morously. With equal pride and joy 
she gave the maid whom Mrs. Vanduke, 
her chaperon, had recommended to her, 
a month’s notice, a glowing reference, 
and a command to pack her plainest 
garments in a trunk for Orchard Street. 
Then she told the great lady herself the 
news. Mrs. Vanduke heard it without 
enthusiasm, but with the equanimity of 
a reduced gentlewoman whose “ar- 
rangemen~” is an annual one, and who 
is therefore tolerably secure against the 
whims of employers. 

“You'll come down and see me, won't 
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you, Mrs, Vanduke?” begged Alex- 
andra. 

“Oh, yes, I'll come,” agreed the lady 
airily. ‘I’m on the board of some of 
those things myseif—or was until I re- 
signed. You'll tire of it, my dear; but 
it will probably do you no harm. You 
can always call a taxi and come home.” 

Alexandra looked at her wonderingly. 

“Do you really think I shall want 
to?” she asked. She did not tell 
her duenna what high hopes she built 
upon her adventure, what hopes of 
friendships, of activities, of usefulness, 
and service. It shocked and startled 
her that no one, so far, had been able 
to perceive what the thing meant to her 
—that they all regarded it as a tempo- 
rary manifestation of restlessness and 
dissatisfaction. Even Miss Hersey had 
managed to inject a flavor of such belief 
into her remarks when Alexandra first 
spoke to her about it. 

“T really do, my dear,” replied Mrs. 
Vanduke, not unkindly. “I really think 
that you'll find it pretty much what we 
all find all the world—a jumble of mo- 
tives, with self-interest predominating. 
~ And in addition to that, which will hurt 
your feelings, there will be smells which 
will offend your nostrils, and_ sights 
which will weary your eyes, and noises 
which wiil drive you mad! And some 
day you will see that an atom like you 
can do no good down there, and you'll 
call a taxi, and fly home to cleanliness 
and quiet and order. And you'll send 
them a handsome check every year 
afterward; and they’d much rather have 
you do that than stay.” 

“How can you?” cried Alexandra in- 
dignantly. ‘They are not self-seeking. 
They have all given up lives of comfort 
and refinement, of luxury even, to go 
down among the poor and give personal 
service. They don’t call it giving unless 
one gives one’s self. It isn’t my pitiful 
little checks they want—they want me. 
And—and She struggled against 
a flood of tears. Mrs, Vanduke patted 
her hand. 

“You may be right, Alex,’ 
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she said. 


She was the only person in the girl’s 
solitary life since her Aunt Hetty had 
died who ever used the diminutive form 
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of her name; and Miss Franklin liked 
it.. It seemed almost like having people 
of her own. She caught the elder wom- 
an’s hand gratefully. “You may be 
right. But I almost hope you won’t be 
—for then you might want to spend 
your life down there away from us all. 
And we don’t want that to happen.” 

Ah, well, Miss Franklin told herself, 
it was always the way of age to croak to 
youth. It was always the way of com- 
fort and security to hold that they were 
the great goods. It would be otherwise 
on Orchard Street, at any rate, in that 
little oasis which the settlement made in 
the dusty desert of life. 


“She’s monumentally - stiff,” com- 
plained Miss Hersey to her caller. She 
looked at him rather affectionately as 
she complained. She. was a tall, hand- 
some woman, with kind, impersonal 
eyes, and rapidly graying hair that grew 
in big waves back from her statuesquely 
modeled face. It was seldom that the 
impersonal kindness and benevolence of 
her countenance warmed into the per- 
sonal; but Halsey Dwight had the 
power to bring a softer glow into it 
than most people. 

“How long has she been here now?” 
Mr. Dwight inquired. He looked upon 
Miss Hersey as though the sight of her 
pleased him well; but then he generally 
looked at all women in that way. He 
was a slightly built, boyish-looking 
man, who wore his thirty-five years as 
though they were scarce!y twenty; his 
smooth face, his blond hair, his habit- 
ually untroubled, friendly air, all serv- 
ing to heighten the effect of youth. 

““She’s been here six months. It’s 
amazing how slow she is to get her gait! 
She was a dire failure with the young 
girls. She was hopelessly embarrassed 
before them; and one night she told me, 
with tears in her eyes, that she could 
not overcome the feeling that she was 
meddlesome and impertinent when she 
gave them hints in regard to their dress 
and the toning down of their manners. 
So I turned her loose on the Italian 
Mothers’ Club—she speaks Italian; the 
Italian of Dante, I dare say, and not 
that of Orchard Street—but again her 














fatal humility interfered. She had 
dreadful times with them—she felt, so 
she said, that they really must know a 
lot more about babies, having had from 
five to fifteen apiece, than she who had 
never had any. You can imagine the 
effect on the club!” 

“She must be positively quaint!” 
drawled Mr. Dwight. 

“She’s certainly not adapted to settle- 
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“May I present Mr. Dwight? 


ment work,” answered Bertha Hersey, 
frowning. ‘You've simply got to think 
that you know something if you expect 
to get anything done. And yet she’s so 
pathetically eager to do the work that 
I can’t bear to tell her to give it up and 
go back where she belongs.” 

“Where does she belong? They 
have no social position to amount to 
anything, have they ?” 

“Heaven knows! I imagine she was 
just as awkward and unplaced a person 
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—if you know what I mean—in society 
as she is here.”’ 

“Poor Queen Bertha!” murmured 
Halsey caressingly. “You do have your 
troubles, don’t you? The worst about 
those uptowners is that they think set- 
tlements a catch-all for their socially 
lame and halt. We aren’t forever try- 
ing to play in their back yards—why 
should they all come trying to play in 






You've heard us talk of him—one of our workers from next door.” 


ours, when the game in their own looks 
dull to them? Though, to be sure, one 
can’t blame them. It’s a dreary life 
they lead—it isn’t to be wondered at 
that they try to break away from it now 
and then. Only it’s a pity they should 
bother you.” 

There were times when Miss Hersey 
looked searchingly upon the blond and 
boyish countenance of her friend. She 
did so now. 

“I don’t altogether agree with you, 
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you know,” she said, with slight reserve 
in her manner. “I dare say those who 
have a gift for gayety enjoy society very 
much, You don’t find many of the real- 
ly successfully social hurrying to enroll 
themselves in the ranks of the neigh- 
borhood workers. But the ones that 
can’t make a go of it anywhere—it’s like 
the ministry for incompetent men!” 
She sighed impatiently. 

“Why not send her on her way? Tell 
her that there is one glory of the stars 
and another of the sun, or something 
soothing of that sort; and restore her to 
her original dullness ?” 

“Oh, you know perfectly well why I 
don’t!” There were times when the 
head worker of Orchard House was 
snappy. She glanced about her office 
now with an irritated look, and rear- 
ranged some of the brasses on her desk 
with the air of finding them unbearable. 

“Spondulix?” inquired Mr. Dwight 
tenderly. 

“Of course! 
She will have a lot more. 


She has a lot of money. 
I need a thou- 


sand things that she can do for me; and 


she does them like a lamb. She does 
other things which she has no business 
to do—such as sending food and coal 
and clothing to half the utter reprobates 
and complete loafers on the block. But 
I think I’m breaking her of that habit. 
She has made up our housekeeping def- 
icit three months—it wasn’t large; but 
it would have been a nuisance to have to 
go out to some of our contributors and 
beg for the money. And she has sent 
automobile parties of mothers and chil- 
dren around during the summer. And 
she kept Lulu Gaszli at the Convales- 
cents’ Home a month Oh, her con- 
tributions are distinctly worth while! 
And her fine, skeptical old dad comes 
down to dinner now and then, and the 
next day comes a check from him, gen- 
erally with the noisy declaration that he 
doesn’t believe in us or in what we’re 
doing. Of course, I can’t let her go.” 
“Poor Queen Bertha!” again mur- 
mured Mr. Dwight. And then the door 
of the office was blocked by the figure 
of a girl tall, slim, but awkward with 
the awkwardness of self-consciousness. 
She had a plain, dark face, lit by rather 
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good eyes, as Mr. Dwight, a quick ob- 
server in such matters and an author- 
ity on feminine beauty, immediately de- 
cided. 

“Oh, come in, Miss Franklin!’ said 
Bertha Hersey, not too cordially. “May 
I present Mr. Dwight? You’ve heard 
us talk of him—one of our workers 
from next door.” 

“Oh, yes!” answered Alexandra, “I 
—Il'll not interrupt you 

“It is I who am interrupting,’ de- 
clared Mr. Dwight kindly, moving to- 
ward the door. “You know, Miss 
Franklin, I’ve been away for six months 
studying workmen’s compensation laws 
in Germany; and I’m trying to get 
caught up on local affairs by a talk with 
the head here. But I mustn’t detain her 
all day. I'll see you both at dinner?” 
His eyes sought Miss Hersey’s linger- 
ingly. 

“I’m dining in Newark at the Inas- 
much House,” she answered, without 
enthusiasm at the prospect. ‘But most 
of the rest of the family will be at home,: 
I think.” 

He nodded and went out; and it 
seemed as though a sunbeam which had 
been playing in the air had withdrawn. 
The plain, dark girl and the handsome, 
dark woman both felt the difference. 

“Well, Miss Franklin?” Miss Hersey 
was businesslike again. 

“It’s about those tenements. The 
janitor won’t let me examine them with- 
out a permit, or badge, or something. 
She speaks a very broken English, and 
she does not understand me very well. 
She just keeps repeating, ‘You no 
badge, you no inspect.’ I—I—don’t 
know what to do.” 

“You shouldn’t have called in the 
janitor at all. Surely you could walk 
through the halls of a tenement house 
and see whether the lighting laws were 
disobeyed without summoning the jani- 
tor.” 

“Tt—it—seemed so rude!” 

“Oh, my dear girl!” Miss Hersey’s 
exclamation was the forbearing and 
feminine form of something very differ- 
ent. Her manner was that of one who 
has reached the limit of exasperation. 
But she closed her well-cut lips firmly 
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upon vexatious utterances, and _ said, 
with a creaking attempt at jocularity: 
“See what an unfortunate habit of mind 
it produces to be used to having one’s 
name announced by butlers and foot- 
men—or whatever sort of menial an- 
nounces names. Ah, you here again?” 
Her voice had brightened. Halsey 
Dwight had returned. 

“Yes. Just for a second. Did I leave 
my papers? Yes, I did. Thank you. 
Did I catch the forbidden words, ‘but- 
lers’ and ‘footmen’ as I came along?” 

Miss Hersey explained the cause of 
the introduction of these personages into 
settlement conversation, while Miss 
Franklin stood, scarlet and unhappy, 
like a chidden schoolgirl. 

“Why not let me act as Miss Frank- 
lin’s guide into tenement manners? I 
want to make some calls this morning 
on old friends, and I can give her an 
object lesson in brazen impudence which 
will do her more good than verbal in- 
structions for a year.” 

“That will be fine!” 
seemed genuinely relieved. “Miss 
Franklin, you will’ find that Mr. 
Dwight is a past master of the art of 
mollifying indignant janitors, and ex- 
tracting information from the most 
reticent mothers of bad boys.” 

“Then I am to go back to number 
nine with him?’ asked Alexandra 
doubtfully. 

“Tf you will, please.” Bertha Hersey 
drew forward a pile of letters awaiting 
her signature, and the other two went 
out. 

Dwight looked at Alexandra with the 
resourceful look of a stranger, who 
would like to express his admiration but 
for the stupid conventionality which 
denies strangers that privilege. As they 
went out through the drawing-room, an 
example of chaste furnishing in mission 
oak and sparsely scattered Russian 
brasses and coppers, growing ferns and 
instructive reproductions of ancient art, 
Alexandra found herself blushing at 
the look. 

The rest of the afternoon was a reve- 
lation to her. Mr. Dwight was, indeed, 
a past master in the art of friendliness. 
He won confidences, he won laughter, 
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in the tenements which they invaded. 
In some mysterious way he met the 
women and the children and the boys on 
their own plane; he was neither the 
thing she had dreaded to be—a patron 
from another world; nor that thing 
which she had been—a_ tongue-tied, 
apologetic intruder upon knowledge, ex- 
perience, hardship greater than her own. 
She remembered another man who had 
had the same manner, but he was a 
mere leader of cotillions, an arranger of 
tableaus for the entertainment of coun- 
try-house parties, a payer of compli- 
ments in conservatories. At any rate, 
that was all he had been in her acquaint- 
ance with him. Her father said he was 
the brains of that remarkable firm of 
young real-estate men who had put 
through the great Central Park Hotel 
deal, and half a dozen others. Ah, well, 
she was going to like Halsey Dwight, 
using his charm and his gifts for the 
poor, better than she had liked Harry 
Kingsland, with gain his daily pursuit 
and pleasure his recreation. Although 
Harry Kingsland—she blushed at the 
memory ; it had been a frightened belief 
in her lack of charm, in her lack of the 
qualities which attract, that had made 
her flee his compliments, retreat from 
his advances. 

“You'll soon learn the trick,” Dwight 
told her cheerfully as they came out of 
the last of the houses they were to visit 
that afternoon. ‘‘They’re tremendously 
genuine people, these; and two genuine 
people can’t help hitting it off once 
they’ve learned each other’s language.” 

“And am I the other genuine per- 
son?” Alexandra heard herself asking. 
She heard it with surprise. It was a 
tribute to Mr. Dwight’s power of melt- 
ing the ice of awkwardness and self- 
consciousness, of striking the personal 
note. 

“You!” He looked at her with an air 
of surprise. “Didn’t you know it? 
Must I introduce you to yourself? Ah, 
you're more than genuine, Miss Frank- 
lin. I—I wish I could tell you what it 
seems like to me, your coming down 
here to live among the poor, your insist- 
ing upon learning at first hand, for 
yourself, what conditions are. It’s won- 
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to be, with some one having 
everything done, and doing 


nothing.” She looked at him 
earnestly. Her dark eyes 
were shining. 
“You are splendid! For- 
give me,” he murmured. 
“I’m not splendid. I’m 
very slow and stupid. It 


takes me a long time to ex- 
press myself. I can’t talk, 
can’t make friends quickly. 
But I am going to keep on 
—if Miss Hersey doesn't 
think I am taking up room 
that a better worker ought 
to have.” He noticed that 
she had rather a determined- 
looking chin, and that there 
was the power of weighing, 
of deciding, in the dark eyes. 
She was not so uncomely, for 
all the sallow dullness of her 
skin, and the bad modeling 
= of her insignificant nose and 
, slightly too-heavy chin. 

me rllit “My dear Miss Franklin, 
there'll be room for you in 
Orchard House as long as 
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He noticed that she had rather a determined-looking chin, and 


that there was the power of weighing, of 
deciding, in the dark eyes. 


derful!” His eyes, his tones, his man- 
ner, all conveyed utter admiration, kept 
within bounds only by good taste. 

“It’s no more than you all do,” re- 
plied Alexandra, warmed and thrilled. 

“Scarcely. I am here for the most 
selfish of reasons—because I like to be. 
But, then, I am not a rich and lovely 
young lady, with thousands of interests 
and thousands of people trying to per- 
suade me to like some other place better. 
I’m only a—well, never mind me! And 
the rest of us at Orchard House—well, 
they haven’t given up what you are 
giving up to be there, Miss Franklin.” 

“I—I wanted to do something for 
somebody,” Alexandra confided to him. 
“So much had always been done for me. 
Why, I couldn’t even do simple things 
for myself. I didn’t do my own hair. 
It didn’t seem the way the world ought 


you can be persuaded to stay 
there.” He spoke with con- 
viction. ‘And if you are not 
facile in friendly relations, 
don’t you know how much 
more value that gives to those that you 
do form? I hope—may I say it ?—that 
you will makeea friend of me.” 

“IT shall be very glad to,” replied 
Alexandra primly, but with a delicious 
warmth through all her being. 

She was annoyed to find that her fa- 
ther had sent a box for the opera that 
night to the residents of Orchard 
House; and that she, as hostess, was 
obliged to be one of its occupants. But 
her annoyance vanished under Halsey 
Dwight’s clear showing that it was a 
necessity for philanthropic workers to 
be mentally and spiritually refreshed 
now and then by excursions into the 
polite world of art. It seemed that he 
found “Lohengrin” particularly _ re- 
freshing; and he promptly accepted a 
seat in the box. He looked very well 
in his evening clothes by and by. Alex- 















andra had thought she liked his appear- 
ance in the gray flannel shirt he had 
worn earlier in the day—in token of a 
fine, democratic spirit; but she found 
that the black and white of conventional 
evening attire brought out the lines of 
his face, the delicate blondness of his 
coloring in a very pleasing way. She 
was sorry that she herself was so plain, 
and that she held herself so awkwardly. 
She discovered new beauties in the 
music, too, that had never been appar- 
ent to her under Mrs. Vanduke’s con- 
scientious exposition. It was wonder- 
ful, altogether amazing, that there 
should be in the real world—the world 
of serious and purposeful men and 
women, where kindness and not self- 
interest was the rule—a man who could 
so lightly wear such cultivation as Mr. 
Dwight’s. The stage hero happened, by 
some operatic: accident, to be slender 
and youthful-looking—to have  ob- 
tained a reputation entitling him to 
Metropolitan appearance before he had 
lost his waistline. Alexandra blushed 
to find herself likening his looks, despite 
the blue and silver of his knightly at- 
tire, to those of the quiet gentleman in 
the box beside her. What, she won- 
dered, were Mr. Dwight’s antecedents? 
None of the other men whom she had 
met at Orchard House had_ ever 
aroused in her the slightest interest as 
to their personalities or their reasons 
for their choice of occupation. But 
none of them had happened to strike 
her as likely to shine in other surround- 
ings than those in which she found 
them. 

Mr. Dwight, after a pleasant few 
months of gradual, comradely intimacy, 
was ready to enlighten her in regard to 
himself. He had a little money, it 
seemed—not much. “You would laugh 
at it—it wouldn’t keep you in cara- 
mels,” he explained. ‘But it’s enough 
to keep me out of the money mart. I’m 
not obliged, since my tastes are simple 
and since I have no family dependent 
upon me, to hire out at some uncon- 
genial employment. I can live where I 
please—since that happens to be in the 
slums; and do what I please, since I 
don’t please any extravagant thing. 
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Sometimes I write a little on the situa 
tion as I have observed it; sometimes I 
am sent somewhere to observe the situ- 
ation and to write a little something 
about it. I’m nothing so serious as an 
authority on social and labor matters, 
like Hatfield, the congestion expert, or 
Cox, the tuberculosis sharp; but I’m a 
little more thorough than a newspaper 
reporter, And that is all there is to 
me.’ 

Alexandra looked at him as Desde- 
mona may have looked at Othello re- 
counting the stories of his wars. 

“It is all very wonderful to me,” she 
said. “My father, my Uncle John, all 
the men whom I have known, have “i 
She paused, fearing to be disloyal. 

“Have been doing the real work of 
the world.” He finished the sentence 
for her handsomely. 

“It’s no more real than fighting sick- 
ness and poverty and sin!” she flashed 
back. 

“It has to be done first.” He spoke 
to her gravely, almost rebukingly. 
“Never think slightingly of what the 
men who have made the country, with 
all its possibilities, have done.” 

“IT don’t. You don’t understand. I 
—it’s only that the other things seem to 
me so much more real, so much more 
worth while.” 

Dwight looked at her with a light 
burning in his boyish blue eyes. 

“Take care,” he said, in a low voice. 
“Take care! I—not many people have 
thought the little I do worth much. Not 
many people have’ given me 
drafts of admiration—of understanding 
—to quaff. Take care that it doesn’t go 
to my head.” He leaned toward her, 
put his hand toward hers. But she 
shrank back with a startled, half-fright- 
ened look. He withdrew at once, smil- 
ing, master of himself. 

“You see!” he said. ‘You mustn’t be 
so kind, so swift to feel what I have 
been trying to do, so quick to tell me 
that it means anything to you. For— 
what you say, what you think, mean so 
much to me. And you shrink from 
hearing me say that.” 

- The color poured over her plain face. 
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Her eyes shone, shy, admiring, inexora- 
bly honest. 

“But—but I don’t shrink because I 
am offended,” she said. “Only because 
I am—bewildered. You can’t mean 

” Then she broke off. Inept and 
awkwardly unsophisticated as she was, 
she knew that she must not go on along 
that line. 

“But I do!” he cried, seizing her hand 
now. “I mean everything! I mean 
Ah, Alexandra, don’t you know that I 
adore you?” 


There were three things which old 
Lemuel Franklin stipulated when the 
first year of his daughter’s residence at 
Orchard House terminated in the de- 
mand for her hand by a young man who 
had, to Lemuel’s way of thinking, no 
settled and visible means of support. 
One was that the engagement, which he 
permitted, perceiving that he would 
thereby save himself the ridiculous mor- 
tification of being openly defied, should 
not be announced at the time; the sec- 
ond was that Alexandra should return 
to Madison Avenue; the third, that 
there should be no expectation of mar- 
riage until after she had spent a year in 
what he termed “her own world.” Hal- 
sey Dwight won his grudging admira- 
tion by the good grace with which he 
acceded to these propositions. 

“I know you think I’m a fortune 
hunter,” he said, with his engaging 
smile. “But you will learn that I am 
not. I have never even tried to make 
money P 

“By gad, sir, it’s hard work trying to 
make money!” vociferated Mr. Frank- 
lin. 

“Well, I’m not a loafer exactly. And 
I’m not a fool. I have a little—a mere 
trifle, it is true, of my own—but I have 
never tried to invest it so that it would 
bring me in any larger returns than it 
does now. I don’t care anything about 
money. What I love in Alexandra is 
her wonderful heart, her force of char- 
acter. I don’t care whether or not she 
has a cent.” 

“There’s no telling whether or not she 
will have one,” declared Lemuel grimly. 
“I’m not thinking of quitting the game 
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yet a while. And there are plenty of 
chances that I'll lose all I have before 
I’m through.” . 

Dwight laughed. ‘I almost hope you 
will,’ he answered humorously. ‘‘That 
would give me a chance to prove what 
says” 

“Well, we'll see how it will turn out,” 
growled the older man. “I can tell you 
frankly that it doesn’t suit with my 
ideas at all to have my girl go down and 
live in a settlement and lose her head 
over the first man that she meets there. 
She’s got to come home and forget the 
settlement for a while. She’s got to go 
out and about, and see if it wasn’t, just 
because you were the only presentable 
man down there that she got this notion 
about being in love with you. If it’s the 
real thing—if she hasn’t just been 
stampeded by the novelty of the situa- 
tion, I'll say no more against it.” 

And with that the lovers were forced 
to be content. Alexandra, Mrs. Van- 
duke, and the invaluable Felicitie, all re- 
turned to Madison Avenue. Miss Her- 


sey, at Orchard House, breathed a sigh 


of profound relief, and was a little star- 
tled to notice that her friend, Mr. 
Dwight, did not echo it. Harry Kings- 
land caine to dinner at Madison Avenue, 
and conveyed the idea that he was par- 
ticularly glad that Miss Franklin had 
given up a rather tiresome fad. Alex- 
andra kept a club or two—she had 
learned at last how to speak with some 
authority, if not with much fluency, to 
the Italian mothers, in spite of their ex- 
perience, and to the Girls’ Club, in spite 
of her inexperience in the things in 
which its members were most violently 
interested. She felt no great pain at the 
postponement of her marriage; she 
could admire Halsey and believe in ‘his 
goodness and greatness just as well un- 
married as married; and admiration and 
belief were stronger elements in her love 
than yearning and fire. She dutifully 
read his little articles in obscure political 
science quarterlies or in civic magazines, 
and thought them quite wonderful; she 
attended the meetings which he ad- 
dressed—he was becoming rather well 
known as a speaker on certain subjects 
—and she found his fluency, his air of 
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Mr. Franklin crumpled up the paper angrily. 


friendly sympathy with the audience, al- 
together charming. And so six months 
passed without disaster. 

It was her father who precipitated 


the catastrophe. He sat reading his 
morning paper, and Alexandra sat oppo- 
site him at the round table in the sunny 
breakfast room. Mrs. Vanduke took 
her chocolate in the seclusion of her 
own room, never showing her admira- 
bly preserved countenance to the world 
until it had been gently but lengthily 
massaged. Mr. Franklin looked up 
from his paper. 

“Dwight’s been speaking again, I 
see,’ he remarked amiably. ‘Where 
the dickens is Karl Marx Hall? A man 
never knows the things this city con- 
tains untit he acquires a spouting so- 
cialist for a prospective son-in-law. Did 
you know he was going to speak last 
night ?” 

“Yes, father,” said Alexandra. 
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“H’m Did you 
know what he was 
going to say?” His 
eyes ran down the 
quarter of a column 
which gave the eager 
world some sort of 
version of Mr. 
Dwight’s speech. “By 
Jove!” It was evi- 
dent that Mr. Frank- 
lin had not known 
what Mr. Dwight was 
going to say, and that 
he did not care for it 
as he read. 

“He was going to 
speak about responsi- 
bility for investments, 
or something of that 
sort, wasn’t it?” re- 
plied Alexandra. 

Mr. Franklin 
crumpled up the pa- 
per angrily. 

“It takes a pauper,” 
he announced heated- 
ly and contemptuous- 
ly, “to tell the rest of 
the world about in- 
vestments. And an 
audience of paupers 
to applaud. I’ll bet there wasn’t a man 
jack in the whole anarchistic, hare- 
brained bunch in—where was it ?— 
Karl Marx Hall that had a ten-dollar 
bill to invest. I want to see that young 
jackanapes of yours to-night; and you 
can call him up and tell him so.” 

“It may be that he will be unable to 
come to you,” replied Alexandra, with 
dignity. ‘‘He was to speak two or three 
nights this week.” 

“Well, he'll find it profitable to put 
off speaking, and to come and be spoken 
to,” affirmed Mr. Franklin, jamming his 
hat down upon his head as he left the 
room. 

Alexandra, curious, a little angry, 
picked up the paper. Halsey had been 
attacking something in which her father 
was interested, she supposed. Well, as 
they represented different aims in the 
world; as the one lived for his own suc- 
cess, his own power, and the other for 
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the equalization of the chances of all 
men, it was not unnatural that Halsey 
should now and then attack some pet 
project of her father’s. She read the 
paragraphs. 

It seemed that Dwight’s lecture had 
been of the popular variety, illustrated 
by stereopticon views. The Southern 
cotton mill had been the object of his 
vituperation ; there had been pictures of 
small children at the machines, of tod- 
dling babies on their way to work, of 
men lounging through the long days 
while their little ones toiled in the sti- 
fling rooms. A whole paragraph of 
Halsey’s statistics had been quoted in 
regard to the number and the age of 
the children employed in a half dozen 
mills, which were cited by name, and in 
regard to the hours and the conditions 
of the labor. Alexandra’s heart swelled 
almost to bursting with sheer pity, read- 
ing even the bald excerpts from his ad- 
dress. She could imagine the indignant 


warmth of his manner, the sudden seri- 
ousness and purpose of his blue eyes, 
the stiffening of his slight figure as he 


portrayed these abominations to his au- 
dience. What did her father mean? 
Why should he be aroused or resentful 
over an exposure of such hideous condi- 
tions? 

“Mr. Halsey brought home to his au- 
dience that the state of affairs which he 
described was due not alone to the low 
state of public sentiment in the com- 
munities which tolerated it, and to the 
backwardness of the labor laws; but 
also to the stockholders of the proper- 
ties, many of them persons living in 
States where such abuses are not toler- 
ated. The moral responsibility of every 
man for the source of his income was 
the lesson he sought to inculcate.” 

Alexandra frowned. MHer father’s 
money, so far as she knew, was not in- 
vested in Southern cotton mills. She 
had never heard of his having any in- 
terests in the South at all. He was a 
lumberman. She had grown used to 
seeing his name attacked in the populis- 
tic press for sharp practice in the ob- 
taining of land grants and water ways; 
even for the roughness and brutality 
that marked life in his lumber camps of 
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the Northwest. She had learned to dis- 
count most of what was said in criti- 
cism of his methods and those of his as- 
sociates. But babies—little children, 
who fell asleep at their endless tasks— 
she knew that he had no interests there 
in that shameful industry! 

Halsey called her up on the telephone 
that forenoon, to tell her that the Civic 
Survey wanted him to go to Harrisburg 
to report proceedings in the great capi- 
tal graft case. He would just have time 
to make a train; but couldn’t she, 
wouldn’t she, come to the station to bid 
him good-by ? 

“T'll give the Orchard House crowd 
the slip,’ he promised. “I haven’t seen 
you for two whole days. I can’t go 
away without seeing you.” 

She acceded to the request. She felt 
a soft thrill of pride that she, the inept, 
the lonely, the slow, was a factor, a real - 
factor, in the busy life of this man who 
did good things for his race. 

In the few minutes at the station— 
he was late; he had been “held up” by 
business at Orchard House—she did 
not refer to her father’s desire to see 
him. That could await his return. 
Meantime, she intended to learn the ex- 
act cause of Lemuel Franklin’s anger. 
They parted with lingering handclasp, 
and eyes that spoke things not allowed’ 
verbal utterance in railroad stations. 

“Father,” she said to old Franklin 
that night, “Halsey had to go to Harris- 
burg to-day on the capital graft case. 
So I didn’t give him your message. But 
I want to know what there was in his 
speech last night that made you so—so 
irritated this morning?” 

“What was there? <A lot of cheap 
guff! Talking about conditions of 
which he knows nothing at first hand. 
Flying off, half cocked, like all you re- 
formers, on the misinformation fur- 
nished by  penny-a-line, sensational 
muckrakers. I’ve been to Rosepeak. 
I’ve seen those mills and those people. 
I tell you, the mills are a godsend to 
them!” 

“You haven’t any money invested in 
them, have you?” 

“No; but you have. Your Uncle 
John’s million is in Rosepeak Milling 
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stock; and a mighty good investment 
te, 

Alexandra looked at him a long time. 
She seemed tongue-tied. Her throat 
swelled with pain, with the pain of dif- 
ficult, repressed speech. 

“When do I come into that money?” 
she inquired breathlessly, tensely, after 
the silence had grown unendurable. 

Lemuel looked at her with drawn 
brows. 

‘Whenever you are twenty-four,” he 
replied, and’ continued to glare at her, 
waiting her next move. She opened her 
lips in a gasp of relief. 

“Next week!” she cried. “Next 
week! Oh, thank God, I shan’t have 
to wait long! How long has the money 
been in the mills?” 

“Since John died—twelve years 
nearly.” He hurled the words at her, 
and waited. 

“Twelve years! Torturing children 
—— Oh, father, how could you?” 

“Don’t be a blamed fool,” said Lem- 
uel Franklin coarsely. Then he waited 
amoment. The girl, with her rapt eyes, 


her fluctuating color, her look of breath- 


less longing, was beautiful. He was 
smitten with the fact. Ah, well, some 
women looked like that over an automo- 
bile, or a toy dog, or a dance, or a beau. 
It took real things, as she understood 
reality, to awaken his daughter. If only 
she had been a Son to go into business 
with him, to be his partner—what was 
that she was saying? 

“I shall vow and dedicate every cent 
of it to doing good to those same little 
children.” 

“If you are planning to make ducks 
and drakes of your Uncle John’s 
money, let me tell you one thing—you 
and that fellow, Dwight; you'll never 
have a cent of mine to play the fool 
with.” 

“Neither he nor I want a cent of — 
any one’s—that was earned with blood 
and tears,” she told him. He sneered, 
but could think of no other retort. 
Suddenly an idea occurred to him, 

“Wait a minute. Promise me one 
thing.” 

She looked at him inquiringly. 


“When will Dwight be back? Not 
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for three weeks or a month? Good! 
Promise me not to do anything about 
that Rosepeak Milling stock until you’ve 
had a chance to talk it over with him.” 

“T can’t bear to wait,” she murmured. 

“But do wait. Wait and talk with 
him.” Something in his voice roused a 
quick suspicion in her. 

“You think that he will not want me 
to change?” Scorn flashed from her 
eyes. He tried hypocritically to mum- 
ble something about Dwight’s knowl- 
edge, Dwight’s admirable aims; but she 
caught the waiting, pouncing gleam in 
his sharp old eyes. 

“T'll wait,” she said. “I'll wait, be- 
cause I trust him absolutely. But it kills 
me to wait even a day.” 


Mr. Halsey, irreproachable in after- 
noon costume, was calling on_ his 
fiancée. He had heard her short, 
breathless tale. 

“I won't keep a cent of it for my- 
self!” she cried. “Oh, thank Heaven 
I went down to Orchard House, and 
came to know you, and to learn what 
things mean!” 

“My dear girl, you are splendid!” 
Mr. Dwight seemed to fence for time. 
“But millions can’t be moved about in 
a day. You must take time, find a good 
investment which will yield a fair re- 
turn without outraging your sentiments 
of humanity. After all, business is not 
a garden party. The Rosepeak Milling 
Company is—er—a little more dramat- 
ically, a little more blatantly bad than 
some others; but you can’t find a phil- 
anthropically conducted business in a 
second. It will take time.” 

“But I don’t want to use the money 
at all for myself,” she cried. 

“Dear Lady Quixota!” His eyes 
dwelt smilingly upon her. “But how 
will you do all the things—finance the 
reforms, help the struggling causes— 
without money ?” 

“Tt isn't money they need. It’s per- 
sonal service.” She uttered the shib- 
boleth with a sort of despairing intona- 
tion. 

“Both, my sweetest! Money is the 
straw on which we build the brick. 
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This Rosepeak matter requires time. 
Of course,” he added hastily, “I quite 
agree with your desire to change. That 
would be necessary i 

“Especially,” said Alexandra Frank- 
lin, in a voice he had not heard her use 
before, “if you intended to keep on 
making the speech about the moral re- 
sponsibility of investors.” He flushed 
as he shot a quick glance at her; but he 
laughed naturally. 

“Very true, dear.” He admitted it 
easily. “Your practical mind has per- 
ceived an aspect of the matter which 
I confess I didn’t at once grasp. But— 
let us make haste slowly, Alex, darling, 
lest we blunder into worse situations.” 

Alexandra looked at him slowly. She 
was not swift to express herself. She 
detested scenes. What she had to say 
she would write to him by and by. For 
the present, she would only ring for tea, 
would only serve him with a cup of that 
refreshing beverage, would only send 
him away quietly, without outcry, with 
out reproach. How horribly wise her 
father had been, after all. 
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The income from Uncle John’s mil- 
lion was eventually devoted to the cause 
of Southern labor legislation and South- 
ern education. It was said, in society, 
that the girl who so devoted it had al- 
ways been odd, though she was now 
very charming and distinguished. She 
had gone into one of those settlements 
for a while, and had been horribly sen- 
timental about the poor, and all that; 
and then she had gone rather madly 
into society, and had been hard as nails. 
But she seemed to have struck her bal- 
ance at last. She was going to marry 
that capable man and volatile trifler, 
Harry Kingsland, who was quite mad 
about her. There had been talk of an 
entanglement with one of those gar- 
rulous reformers, a sort of dilettante 
philanthropist, whose mother kept him 
in funds from the proceeds of the 
boarding house she ran in Keokuk, or 
Kankakee, or some queer place. It had 
all leaked out at the time he married 
that stunning woman who ran_ the 
Orchard Street Settlement, Miss Her- 
sey. 


The Heartsome Day 


IP of autumn in the air, 
Cornflower color in the sky— 
Here’s a day when we must dare 
Bush and bramble, you and I. 
True, along the hedgy lanes 
Straggling rose twigs, jewel-hung, 
Reach to wound us for our pains, 
Wicked barbs the green among. 


Yet, a heartsome day like this, 
What’s a thorn or two amiss? 


Trimly cloaked, you ventured out; 
Trim in hardy wear was I; 

Lo, from every weed about 
Little vengeful arrows fly. 

sur and milkweed fluff protest 
*Gainst the feet that ramble thus, 

Till, our vagrancy confessed, 
Soon the town will smile at us. 


Laugh again! 


This Eden trod 


Heaps our arms with goldenrod ! 


JEANNIE PENDLETON EWING. 
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How the Greatest Invention Since the Printing Press is Educating the Masses and Drawing the 
Peoples of All Countries Closer Together in a Common Bond of Sympathy and Brotherhood. 


T was a stifling summer night in the 
remote little mining village of Es- 
peranza, in the heart of the great 

Sierras of central Mexico. A motley 
group of peons, rancheros, and strag- 
gling foreigners from Mexico City were 
gathered before the only entertainment 
the town afforded—a moving-picture 
show, in a narrow, unlighted room back 
of La Suprema Saloon. 

Suddenly the story flashed upon the 
screen—a dashing melodrama of “Out 
West,” alive with the rush of splendid 
horses and the glitter of steel spur and 
sword as a company of United States 
cavalrymen pursued a band of Indians 
who had stolen the colonel’s daughter 
out of revenge. A Mexican cowboy 
saves the girl from torture and death, 
and is later rewarded by Congress with 
a gold medal, presented by the presi- 
dent himself at the White House. 

The swarthy faces of the Mexicans, 
morose and tense, softened and cleared 
as they bent forward eagerly to follow 
the movement of the actors. As the 
scene of the White House came into 
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view, a soft, delighted “Ah!” swept 
over the audience; and at sight of the 
American president pinning the medai 
on the breast of their countryman, 
every Mexican in the house rose 
straight up in his seat with a gasp of 
utter astonishment. It was too won- 
derful to believe. 

The romance was succeeded by an 
exhibition of mounted-police maneuvers 
in New York City and the daring res- 
cue of a runaway; then by views of 
Niagara Falls in winter dress; and last 
by the lovely pageant of a flower pa- 
rade in Atlantic City. As the audience 
filed out, a group of Mexican ranch- 
men, who had been most conspicuous in 
their hostile attitude toward two Amer- 
ican engineers, edged up to the foreign- 
ers half bashfully, and inquired: “How 
is it, sefior, that your American Con- 
gress hears of these aoings of the com- 
mon people so far away? Is it cus- 
tomary for your chief executive thus to 
reward a humble cowboy for a brave 
act, as in the story? 

The Americans responded politely to 
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the query, and were soon surrounded 
by an interested crowd of questioners, 
eager to hear more of the customs and 
sights of the wonderful country they 
had seen pictured, but which they had 
been taught all their lives to despise. 
One wanted to know how much it cost 
to go to New York to see those splen- 
did exhibitions of “plainsmen.” An- 
other inquired if the flower show had 
a religious significance. A third mar- 
veled that America had any feature of 
natural scenery to show so magnificent 
as Niagara. Like a sudden shower on 
a hot day, the pleasure in the pictures 
had cleared the air of prejudice and 
animosity. 

To the scoffer who condemns the 
popular entertainment of the motion- 
picture show as demoralizing to the 
young of the land—mainly, indeed, be- 
cause it is cheap—this little incident in 
an isolated corner of a foreign land 
may offer food for reflection. 

It is easy to condemn an institution 
of which we know little except by hear- 
say. One frequently hears a well-mean- 
ing parent declare emphatically that 
her children shall never go to a mov- 
ing-picture theater, “where they are 
shown only disgusting pictures of mur- 
ders and holdups.” An investigation 
of the playhouse referred to will dis- 
close, nine times out of ten, a harmless 
little resort, where two-thirds of the 
films exhibited are nothing more than 
guileless, sentimental, dime-novel ro- 
mances, ingeniously, and sometimes 
beautifully, worked out, to the accom- 
paniment of much dashing of horses 
through woods and water, flourish of 
firearms, and rough-and-tumble, but 
bloodless, rescues. The reputed morbid 
scenes of crime are strangely missing, 
and in their stead, comprising perhaps 
one-third of the program, are gen- 
uinely beautiful and instructive spec- 
tacles, pictures of famous and beauti- 
ful places in far corners of strange 
lands; views of the great royal 


pageants and national celebrations of 
foreign countries ; exciting little dramas 
from the life and habits of animals 
and insects; lifelike representations of 
great events in national history, in ro- 
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mance, literature, and Biblical tradi- 
tion; salutary lessons in hygiene and 
right living. 

The tenth chance, indeed, may reveal 
one of those pernicious combinations of 
vulgar vaudeville and moving pictures, 
which any community ought to abomi- 
nate. But they are rare in the motion- 
picture industry, and a determined ap- 
peal to the police is really sufficient to 
annihilate them. 

That the children are deeply im- 
pressed with other things than the ex- 
otic romances and the hypothetical ‘thold- 
ups in these picture dramas is constant- 
ly demonstrated by such common little 
incidents as the following, which took 
place in a district school of a fresh- 
grown little factory village in northern 
New Jersey: 

The town of “Cokeville’” was made 
up mostly of immigrant laborers in the 
new glass factory, and its public school 
of the children of these foreigners. It 
was geography class in the fourth 
grade, and the teacher had just asked 
some one to name the industries of 
India. Several small hands popped up 
briskly, only to wilt back hopelessly as 
teacher shook her head at such san- 
guine speculations as “bee keeping,” 
“logging,” “burning their dead on fu- 
neral pyres,” and “casting girl babies 
into the Ganges.” One of those con- 
tagious spells of general ignorance was 
rapidly settling over the assembly, when 
a little Russian girl raised her hand, 
and suggested: “Ask Ikey, teacher. 
Maybe he could to tell what are the 
industries of India.” 

“Tkey,” a Yiddish lad of eleven, was 
a recent recruit from the crowded East 
Side immigrant colony of New York 
City. Being appealed to, he rose with 
the conscious but modest air of a popu- 
lar hero, and launched upon a capti- 
vating discourse. It was a dramatic re- 
cital of the details of many tropical in- 
dustries—cotton planting, tea culture, 
jute raising, silkworm industry, pottery 
molding, and other native occupations 
and customs of the Hindu. 

Frankly curious as to the source of 
this remarkable knowledge, his teacher 
interrogated him: 














“Ikey, where did you learn all these 
interesting stories of things bearing on 
your studies?” 

“Off the moving-picture show in 
Houston Street, teacher,” was the 
prompt response, in quaint immigrant 
dialect. “If you could to go there also 
you would learn off those films of all- 
over-the-world things; for sure those 
movies they do have grand for-learn- 
ing films, teacher.” 

To millions of toil-weary and pov- 
erty-bound dwellers in the back waters 
of great cities, the motion picture is 
the blessed fountain of inspiration and 
solace, through forgetfulness, that 
brings new life to the jaded spirit, as 
sleep brings nourishment to the tired 
body. It is the door of escape, for a 
few cents, from the sordid realities of 
life into an enchanted land of mystery 
and beauty as fascinating as that which 
greeted Aladdin when he lifted the 
stone above the buried palaces at the 
behest of the Genii. Indeed, this is 
the work of a modern genii, a latter- 
day miracle which can fetch at the 
mere turn of a little wheel all the di- 
verse happenings in the great world out- 
side their simple lives before them in 
an array more vivid and more magnifi- 
cent than their wildest dreams could 
have imagined. 

It is hard for the surfeited and lei- 
sured pleasure seeker to realize how 
much these spectacles mean in the lives 
of the poor—what a tremendous broad- 
ening of the horizon they furnish to 
thousands who cannot read, who have 
never owned a picture or a book, who 
would never, but for this vehicle, have 
an opportunity to travel and see inspir- 
ing things. It is the first glimpse, in 
the minds of many, of any form of art 
—the first realization that pleasure can 
come through the imagination. It is 
the first real chance to gratify the high- 
er side of one’s nature, that innate, 
deep-seated longing after beauty that is 
in the souls of all of us, that is never 
dead or quenched even though it be 
allowed to express itself only through 
joy in a glass bead. 

Since this is so, it is no wonder that 
the desire to see the pictures has be- 
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come in many hearts a passion so in- 
tense that no sacrifice seems too great 
to make for it. On the crowded East 
Side section of New York City, where 
the poor and the foreign swarm, it takes 
but a glimpse into any one of the pop- 
ular amusement places to convince one 
of the supreme power of the “movie” to 
confer utter and exquisite happiness 
upon all ages. 

Here, in the heart of the masses, 
“going to the movie” is the chief social 
event of the day—the only one, in fact, 
which draws all individuals of the 
neighborhood together in a happy free- 
masonry and provides continuous en- 
tertainment for every member of the 
family group. To the “movie” goes 
the matron of Grand Street as my lady 
of more affluent sphere goes to her 
afternoon card club, her tea, or recep- 
tion. Here she exchanges bits of 
neighborhood gossip, airs her superior 
housekeeping, and gets a new crochet 
stitch for the baby’s cap. 

Here gather early in the day the 
mothers of the tenements, with their 
infants in their arms, and half a dozen 
of their own and other people’s infants 
tagging at their heels, all scrambling for 
seats with the gusto that tells of a fa- 
miliar place, well loved and completely 
owned by its patrons. 

Here the family gatherings sit for 
hours, watching the films repeated over 
and over, with no lessening of inter- 
est, the women feeding their babies and 
chatting softly during the intermissions, 
while the older children play tag around 
the benches; and no one interferes to 
preserve undesired order. 

Along in the afternoon another batch 
of older boys and girls, on their way 
back from school, are added to the as- 
semblage; and after six o’clock the 
tired husbands and fathers and broth- 
ers, plodding home from work, are 
moved to drop in for a few minutes’ 
rest and forgetfulness of worries. 
These might have dropped in at the 
corner saloon instead. Three years ago, 
indeed, there was no other alternative 
for the pleasure seeker with a nickel 
or a dime. 

As night closes in the lovers come, 
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arm in arm—the gayly caparisoned 
young man and his trim little sweet- 
heart, finding much to marvel at and 
discuss in the evening’s entertainment 
—and the series is complete. Often 
there has not been a period of even 
fifteen minutes when the playhouse 
was empty. Group follows group in 
rapid and continuous succession from 
the opening to the closing hour. 

It is a well-behaved audience usually ; 
always an attentive one, and a more 
exacting one than the unaccustomed 
visitor would believe. The motion-pic- 
ture habitué knows his actors, and has 
his favorites as ardently as the patron 
of the legitimate drama has his. The 
appearance of a well-beloved actress is 
the signal for wild applause through- 
out the house. Her “first releases” are 
looked for as eagerly, her career 
watched, and her manners and cos- 
tumes copied as closely as any star on 
Broadway is followed and imitated by 
“first nighters” and matinée girls. The 
motion-picture exhibitor soon learns 
that he has a keenly discerning and 
growingly fastidious public to cater to. 
They are not easily cajoled by cheap 
films. They know the output of the 
different manufacturers, and they are 
quick to pass the word along to their 
friends where the best films are to be 
seen. 

The “best films”—it may be news to 
record—are invariably those which 
combine educational values with enter- 
tainment. Any one who doubts that 
the average “uneducated” audience of 
a motion-picture theater likes and de- 
sires the “uneducational” film needs 
only to see the enthusiastic response— 
the fair gasp of delight—that greets 
the presentation of such spectacles as 
“Street Scenes from Constantinople,” 
“Industrial Life in Egypt as It was in 
the Time of Moses,” “Wild Birds at 
Home,” and “The Evolution and Life 
of the Silkworm.” 

Aside from the travel films, which al- 
ways excite deep interest among au- 
diences of all classes, and the magnifi- 
cently staged dramas of great events in 
modern and ancient history, the pic- 
tures which meet with the keenest ap- 
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preciation are the little dramas of the 
birth and activities of insects and ani- 
mals. These little comedies and trage- 
dies from the nature world are marvel- 
ously wrought, and a _ never-ending 
source of wonder and joy to child and 
grown-up alike. The fact that they 
can be utilized to press home valuable 
lessons in hygiene and right living, by 
showing the insect’s capacity for carry- 
ing disease and infecting humanity, 
makes them doubly useful. Such a tale, 
for instance, as the well-known one 
of the garbage-born fly and the baby’s 
milk bottle, once seen, can never be 
forgotten, but impresses itself with 
horrible intensity upon the mind of an 
otherwise oblivious parent and house- 
keeper. 

There are few films being shown to- 
day which may not be regarded as con- 
tributing in some degree to the spread 
of knowledge and the establishment of 
a higher standard of living. The ro- 
mances which many look upon as triv- 
ial and sensational are really skillfully 
wrought little cross sections of life, 
carrying many a wholesome lesson in 
refinement, manners, and altruism to 
the unsophisticated minds beholding 
them. One has constantly to bear in 
mind in viewing these spectacles that 
there are thousands in the audiences 
who have never enjoyed the advan- 
tages of books, or art, or the regular 
theater, to whom the habits and cus- 
toms of polite society are an undis- 
covered country, to whom the sight of 
a conventional drawing-room, of a set 
table—even of a separate sleeping 
room, sometimes—is a strange, un- 
dreamed-of surprise. To these crude 
citizens-in-the-making, a world of new 
ideas may be opened up by the mere 
sight of a heroine’s dainty dress, of a 
husband’s chivalric conduct toward his 
sick wife, of a boy’s sacrifice for a 
little sister, or a wounded animal. 
While reformers are fuming over the 
possible “demoralizing” effect of a 
drinking scene, or a cardroom episode, 
on the “ignorant” and “impressionable” 
mind, the minds in question are more 
often paying no heed to the details of 
things that are everyday occurrences in 











their experience, but are knitting their 
brows in wonder over the unfamiliar 
spectacle of a youth with his hat in 
his hand before an aged, shabby 
woman, 

But the photo play is far from being 
limited to the dime-novel variety of ro- 
mance. The highest type of contem- 
porary drama is available now to the 
five and ten-cent motion-picture the- 
atergoer. Such plays as “The Two 
Orphans,” Monte Cristo,’ “Under 
Two Flags,” “The Danites,” “Rip Van 
Winkle,” “Doctor Jekyl and Mr. 
Hyde,” and others of the same whole- 
some type have become as popular suc- 
cesses in photo play as they ever were 
on the legitimate stage; and these suc- 
cesses have gone a long way toward 
influencing managers to improve each 
year the character of cinematograph 
plays offered. The effect on the people 
of seeing these high-class dramas has 
been to inspire a strong desire to view 
the best performances of the living 
drama, so that while the legitimate the- 
ater business is said to have suffered 
greatly from the multiplication of mo- 
tion-picture houses—and certainly the 
galleries and cheap vaudeville per- 
formances have been deserted—the liv- 
ing drama has really gained more than 
it has lost, since the numbers of its 
earnest and discriminating patrons have 
been steadily and considerably aug- 
mented. 

Considering the newness of both the 
art and the invention of the motion pic- 
ture, it is a matter for marvel that the 
industry has advanced with such speed 
toward perfection. The revelation of 
artistic possibilities in the motion pic- 
ture, however, has been so sudden and 
so tremendous as almost to stagger the 
men interested in its manufacture. It 
is not the evidence of the popularity of 
the pictures so much as the startling 
realization of their power as a mode 
of emotional and intellectual expres- 
sion, that has fired the enthusiasm of 
these ordinary business men into that 
of artistic zealots, more eager than the 
public to test the limit of their fasci- 
‘nating toy. Neither money nor brains, 
itherefore, are being spared to make the 
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motion pictures beautiful and wonder- 
ful creations. 

The most eminent personages in 
every branch of art, science, and indus- 
try are being engaged, at enormous sal- 
aries, to execute the details of the photo 
dramas. Salvini, Bernhardt, Madame 
Réjane, Duse, Nat Goodwin, Mabel 
Taliaferro, Blanche Bates, Blanche 
Walsh, Mrs. Leslie Carter, James K. 
Hackett—all these have acted for the 
cinematograph, and been glad to do it. 
Some one asked Sarah Bernhardt, at 
the time she was acting “Camille” for 
the camera, if she did not consider act- 
ing for the motion-picture drama de- 
grading to her dignity and her art. 
“On the contrary,” replied the “Divine 
Sarah,” “it is an honor to be asked to 
act thus for posterity.” 

For posterity, therefore, have been 
preserved such sublime spectacles as 
that of the great Tommaso Salvini in 
“Othello,” his masterpiece, which an 
Italian firm persuaded the great genius 
to enact when he was over eighty years 
old; “Bernhardt in’ “Camille” and in 
“Queen Elizabeth”; Sardou’s great 
drama of “Madame Sans Gene,’ acted 
in its entirety by Madame Réjane and a 
distinguished company of Frénch the- 
atrical stars; Blanche Walsh in “The 
Resurrection” ; Nat Goodwin in “Oliver 
Twist’; and James O'Neill in “Monte 
Cristo.” 

The cost of making these films often 
rises as high as one hundred thousand 
dollars apiece. The kinemacolor pic- 
tures of the coronation cost this. The 
“Dante’s Inferno” pictures cost even 
more than this, while the well-known 
films of “The Fall of Troy,” “The 
Crusaders,” “Cinderella,” and “A Tale 
of Two Cities” all averaged from 
twenty-five thousand to fifty thousand 
dollars each to produce.~ The Milan 
Film Company, of Italy, which evolved 
the beautiful spectacle of ‘“Dante’s In- 
ferno,”’ has recently announced the ap- 
pearance of a magnificent spectacular 
narrative of “Homer’s Odyssey,” which 
is said to far outrival anything seen on 
a world stage. The cost of this pro- 
duction was over two hundred thou- 
sand dollars. It was written by no less 
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a literary personage than Jules Le- 
maitre, a member of the French Acad- 
emy ; artists of note prepared the scen- 
ery and paraphernalia, and a company 
of French actors, including many dis- 
tinguished names, produced it. 

Although the European firms are far 
in the lead in the production of the ar- 
tistic and high-class “educational” films, 
the American manufacturers are not 
far behind in the race. Such spectacles 
as “Frontier Life with Daniel Boone,” 
“Washington Crossing the Delaware,” 
“The Battle of Bunker Hill,” and the 
“Story of Poe’s Raven” are instances 
of a sincere effort to give us worth- 
while representations of our national 
history and literature. Perhaps the 
most notable historical film produced 
in America within the last year is the 
great spectacle of the “Coming of Co- 
lumbus,” which has taken a Chicago 
firm three years and fifty thousand dol- 
lars to produce, with perfect truth to 
life and epoch in every detail. 

In order to have every item of this 
wonderful story absolutely perfect, the 
manufacturers engaged the services of 
an expert historian—Professor Freder- 
ick K. Starr, of Chicago University— 
and sent him, together with an assistant 
and a large letter of credit, to Spain 
and Italy, with instructions to leave no 
stone unturned to bring back every- 
thing of interest in the life and times 
of Columbus. The result of this search 
was a tremendous amount of fascinat- 
ing detail, and even the identical log 
book which Columbus had carried with 
him on the voyage to America was bor- 
rowed at great expense from the Royal 
Museum, and figured in the pictures of 
the event. 

The three replicas of Columbus’ 
ships the Pinta, the Nifa, and the 
Santa Maria—which were built for the 
Chicago World’s Fair exhibit in 1893 
were purchased by the firm, made sea- 
worthy at a large expense, and it was 
planned to take them down to Florida 
to get them as near as possible to the 
real tropical landing place of Columbus. 
But this last enterprise proved impos- 
sible for the frail little crafts, and so 
they were towed to Lake Michigan in- 
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stead, and the tropics brought up to 
them in the shape of tubs full of palms 
and jessamines and trailing vines. 

Because the interiors of the ships— 
which were perfect in every detail— 
were too dark to feature in the camera, 
facsimiles of these were built on large 
floating rafts, in order to get just the 
right amount of seafaring “list.” After 
all these details were complete and a 
company of several hundred actors, in- 
cluding Indians in their native war 
paint, were assembled, it required eight 
solid weeks of camera work to register 
the magnificent spectacle upon the cam- 
era screen. In the course of opera- 
tions there was as much excitement, 
and, one may well believe, as many 
casualties, too, as the real landing 
probably occasioned. 

It goes without saying that such 
scenic wonders as this accomplish an in- 
estimable amount of good in raising the 
tone of citizenship wherever they are 
shown. They inspire a loyalty and pa- 
triotism far beyond the power of writ- 
ten book or sermon to inspire. Fur- 
thermore they often arouse a desire to 
read and to study where that inclina- 
tion was not before. Two schoolgirls 
were viewing the motion-picture drama 
of Dickens’ great work, “A Tale of 
Two Cities.” Said one girl to the other: 
“Millie, is that the story in that fat 
green book in the school library? I 
thought I’d take it out once, but it 
looked so big and heavy that I decided 
it couldn’t be interesting. Now I want 
to read it.” 

Teachers and instructors are com- 
monly suspicious of any advocation of 
the motion picture as an effectual in-: 
strument in instruction. It has a sug- 
gestion of frivolity about it that shocks 
their sense of what education ought to 
be. It is edging a little too close to 
that “royal road to learning” that the 
Egyptian prince—or was it Alexander? 
—asked for and was told did not exist. 
Well, the prince—or Alexander—was 
just a few centuries ahead of his time, 
that is all. 

Mr. Thomas A. Edison, Colonel Wil- 
liam K. Selig, and several other ex- 
perts in various branches of learning 














have already gone on record as saying 
that there is no reason in the world 
why reading, writing, and arithmetic— 
in fact, all science and learning—should 
not be made attractive, even fascinat- 
ing, to the student. Mr. Edison himself 
is now undertaking an experiment in 
education by film in the Orange, New 
Jersey, schools, and is said to be very 
enthusiastic over the result. He plans 
to teach geography, history, arithmetic, 
reading, spelling, writing, and physiol- 
ogy by the picture method. Of the use 
of moving pictures in teaching science 
Mr. Edison is most sanguine. He says: 
“One of the most interesting films we 
ever made illustrated a chemical proc- 
ess. I simply poured certain chemicals 
upon a glass, and let colored crystals 
form. Seen with the naked eye this 
would not amount to much. But I mag- 
nified the crystals until they were as 
large as slices of bread, and when they 

popped up from the glass they looked 
almost like covers flying from the man- 
holes over a sewer.” 

As yet there is no institution of 
learning in this country which is mak- 
ing use of the cinematograph in the 
classroom, although various cities have 
incorporated the exhibitions as supple- 
mentary features in their playgrounds 
and night lecture courses. In Ver- 
sailles, France, however, there is an 
important school which has actually in- 
stalled a moving-picture apparatus, and 
is making good use of it. The little 
machine is so placed that the profes- 
sor, without interrupting his lecture, 
may present the phenomena of which 
he is talking—an insect’s evolution 
from the chrysalis, for instance—in a 
way ten times more vivid and unforget- 
able than any written description could 
make it. 

In teaching botany, what could be 
more impressive than an exact repre- 
sentation of the growth of the plant 
or flower as it occurs in nature? And 
that is what these students see—and 
what even the casual visitor to a mo- 
tion-picture theater may see if he is 
lucky—for there is an excellent film de- 
scribing it on the market. 

Equally wonderful are the little 
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dramas of fish and fowl and animal 
life, showing the living creatures nib- 
bling or quarreling in their nests, or 
prowling in their travels, secured at 
Heaven knows how much cost of time 
and effort on the part of patient schol- 
ars and operators. Any one who has 
witnessed the fascinating films descrip- 
tive of microscopic and insect life put 
out by a notable French firm for the 
popular market cannot fail to marvel 
at the unique and hitherto unsung 
genius which has evolved this new form 
of industrial art—a spectacle at once 
scientific and useful, yet exciting, dra- 
matic, and beautiful. 

Where the schools have been slow 
to accept the motion pictures as a fac- 
tor in their work, business, social agen- 
cies, and civic institutions have been 
quick to avail themselves of its labor- 
saving advantages. At the last annual 
meeting of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, in New York, a new 
feature was incorporated in a safety- 
device exhibit, consisting of four mo- 
tion-picture films describing the causes 
and effects of industrial accidents, and 
showing improved devices for safe- 
guarding the worker. Employers of 
large forces of labor in many indus- 
tries, notably in certain Southern 
railroad and mining companies, are em- 
ploying the motion film to teach the de- 
tails of industry to inexperienced work- 
men. Particularly these are taught how 
to avoid accidents and how to live hy- 
gienically while engaged in their occu- 
pations. Such education is certainly 
worth while. 

The United States employs the pic- 
tures similarly at its army and navy re- 
cruiting stations, both to teach. and to 
inspire raw recruits to enter the service. 
It is used as a combination amusement 
and educational feature for the mid- 
shipman on several of the United 
States battleships. 

It is in the department of social hy- 
giene, however, that the motion picture 
is destined to find, perhaps, its great- 
est usefulness. Social agencies, 
churches, and Y. M. C. A.’s are find- 
ing that they must employ more active- 
ly effective methods than sermons and 
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libraries to influence youths to right- 
eousness. It has been a great surprise 
to many an ascetic reformer to dis- 
cover with what facility he can reach 
and hold an audience to an exalted state 
by a little human story of heroism or 
a pictured Bible story, when he could 
get no hold over the same assembly by 
an appeal to their abstract sense of 
morality. 

Typical of the use that national and 
local health departments will undoubt- 
edly make of the motion picture in fu- 
ture is the campaign that was carried 
on during the past summer in New 
York City by the Tuberculosis Preven- 
tion Committee urider the auspices of 
the city health department. This com- 
mittee gave open-air exhibitions in the 
evening in all the public parks in the 
city of motion-picture dramas designed 
to teach salutary lessons of how to 
avoid contaminations, and how to 
care for the patient afflicted with tuber- 
culosis. Of the large crowds that gath- 
ered and sat upon the grass to watch 
these pictures, it is safe to say that 
many took away with them a clearer 
idea of health and cleanliness than they 
had had before. 

In all this eulogy of the motion pic- 
ture as a measure of uplift and educa- 
tion, there has been nothing said of 
its dark and dangerous side—a side un- 
fortunately but too little understood if 
commonly exaggerated by its critics. 
There is a widely prevalent idea that 
the motion picture has as great a power 
for evil as it has for good, and that it 
is exerting this power for evil actively 
and undeterred. Just what this power 
for evil is, no one appears to know very 
clearly,. but it seems to be a combina- 
tion of “immoral films” and “immoral 
auspices” under which they are shown. 

Of the first indictment we can dis- 
pose quickly. There are practically no 
longer any immoral films being shown. 
The recognized manufacturers of both 
the United States and Europe have, by 
common consent, agreed to submit their 
entire output for approval to, and abide 
by the decision of, the National Board 
of Censorship. 

The National Board of Censorship 
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of Motion Pictures is a disinterested 
body of men and women—settlement 
workers, literary people, and public- 
spirited citizens—who have volunteered 
their services at the request of the Peo- 
ple’s Institute, of New York City, to 
sit twice a week and censor the pictures 
before they are put on the market. 
While the standards that govern this 
committee may not entirely coincide 
with everybody’s—particularly the nar-_ 
row ascetic’s—standard of what is 
moral, they undoubtedly represent the 
point of view of the most thoughtful 
and moral element of educated and re- 
sponsible citizenship. They are people 
who have thought over the subject 
from many sides, from the educational 
side particularly, and as such deserve 
the respect of the public. 

The National Board of Censorship 
has for the past three years seen every 
motion-picture film put on the market 
through the regular channels in this 
country. About four-fifths of the pic- 
tures now obtainable for exhibition pur- 
poses have been listed as approved by 
this board. About four hundred thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of disapproved films 
have been destroyed by the manufac- 
turers on the advice of this board in 
the same period. 

The real source of danger in the 
motion-picture show—and it is a con- 
siderable one, particularly in large 
cities like New York—is the motion- 
picture playhouse. It is the conditions 
under which the films are shown in 
dark and unsanitary places that give 
opportunity for disorder. Wherever 
there is darkness there is the degener- 
ate loafer; and he, above all other 
things, is the most terrible menace to 
the young and innocent. Abolish dark- 
ness—for it is not necessary for a per- 
fect view of the pictures, institute 
proper police supervision, a law against 
minors being admitted unattended, and 
these evils will disappear speedily. In 
many towns of the South and West the 
motion-picture playhouse is conducted 
on a model and admirable plan—large, 
airy rooms, separate seats, programs, 
lights, and ushers, all the comforts, 
even the elegancies, of the legitimate 











playhouse—and these to be had, too, 
for five and ten cents’ admission. 
There is no reason why, if public 
opinion is sufficiently aroused to take 
an interest in this most powerful fac- 
tor at present active in the formation 
of national ideals, the motion-picture 
playhouse in every town should not be 
the most superior and most useful in- 
stitution in the community. The in- 
terest in dramatic conflict is the most 
powerful of all intellectual interests, 
and the most widespread among all 
types of men. It is the force which 
lies back of many a moral and intel- 
lectual impulse which has gone, and 
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is going, to make civilization. To try 
to throttle this force merely because 
it has equal power for bad as for good 
is to prove ourselves possessed of a 
crude and shortsighted morality. If 
Watt, the discoyerer of steam power, 
had sought to throttle the steam in the 
teakettle when it blew the top off— 
had sat on the lid, in other words—in- 
stead of carefully studying the force 
under the lid and turning it to good 
account, where should we be to-day in 
human progress? Far better is it to 
study theehabits than to sit on the lid of 
human emotions, and turn them to good 
account in the life of the-community. 


The Knell of Winter 


Now, Autumn, like some strange South-seeking bird 
With golden wings and flaming, scarlet breast, 
Is sweeping through the land, stopping to rest 

But rarely, for its timid heart has heard 
The knell of Winter, and the empty nest; 

By phantom fear its journeying is spurred— 

From tree to tree has sped the solemn word, 
And lo, in gorgeous grave clothes they are dressed! 


So is my spirit with vague sadness filled, 

For though the haunting beauty of the day 
Possesses me, soon it will fade away— 

The passing of those wonder-wings that thrilled! 
And leave me with the desolating fear 


That you are but a fleeting vision, dear! 


ANNE P. L. FIELp. 
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Conscience and the Rich Man 
By Wallace Irwin 


ILLUSTRATED BY HY. MAYER 


TWAS in a Jacobean room 
With treasures well supplied 
That the Rich Man sat in gorgeous gloom, 
A wineglass at his side. 
And as he touched the wicked brim 
A Ghost both blue and wan 
Rose from the Persian carpet dim, 
And quite distinctly said to him: 
“T am your Conscience, John!” 


“My Conscience!” cried the naughty wight, 
“Now what would you with me?” 
“I come to lecture you to-night 
On the Waste that Should Not Be. 
While babes and women faint at looms 
You sip the wine of gold : 
“Tut!” said the Rich Man. “Have a drink!” 
So Conscience, with a puzzled blink, 
Drank—and forgot to scold. 





“We're off now in my limousine.” 
The Rich Man rose to go. 

“The Poor must walk,” quoth Conscience lean, 
“And bitter cold’s the snow.” 
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But the Rich Man coaxed him to the car; 
Away the twain did spin, 

And when they’d scorched full twenty mile 

Cried Conscience, with a broadening — 

“She sure can go like—sin !” 


Unto a Lobster Palace bright 
Those boon companions hied, 
And the Rich Man reveled through the night 
With Conscience at his side. 
“The toiling millions pay for this,” 
The voice of Conscience spoke. 
“No, no, dear boy, I dishagree— 
I quite ’nsist this feed’s on me!” 
That was a wealthy joke. 


The Rich Man woke with bursting brain 
Next morning, all unnerved. 

Close by him on the counterpane 
His Conscience he observed. 

“Are you still here?” the Rich Man groaned, 
And aimed a deadly clout. 

Whereat pale Conscience chuckled dry: 

“A blue, attenuate wraith am I, 

But it takes more wine than you can buy 

To drink Me down and out!” 
































Wes a sigh of relief Julie sank 


into one of the padded chairs 

in the little waiting room at the 
Waldorf. If there had still remained 
in her the power of feeling shame- 
faced, doubtless she would have blushed 
to know herself more than half an hour 
early at the rendezvous. But the vary- 
ing fortunes of eight years as social sec- 
retary to ladies of fashion in New York 
had somewhat blunted her youthful sen- 
sitiveness. Instead of being girlishly 
determined to hold herself dear, to be 
difficult and elusive, she had made up 
her mind, with all the cold deliberation 
of one of her own employers, to take 
the good the gods provided, and to aid 
the celestial powers as efficiently as pos- 
sible. Of course, she told herself with 
a little sneer of self-scorn, she would 
pretend to Mr. Vansant, when half past 
four arrived, that she had just come 
breathlessly in from some other gay and 
absorbing engagement. She had a dis- 
tinct impression that Mr. Vansant liked 
to regard as important in the world 
those men and women whom he hon- 
ored with his friendship. She suspected 
it was the fact that she had met him 
under Mrs. Tredwell’s distinguished 
auspices, on one of Mrs. Tredwell’s 
good-humored days, that had first inter- 
ested him in her. Now and then it 
pleased Mrs. Tredwell to play the com- 
radely democrat, and to be on terms of 
elder-sister intimacy with her secretary. 
The worthy capitalist from Toledo had 
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happened to present his card of intro- 
duction to Mrs. Tredwell on one of 
those afternoons. Consequently, in- 
stead of first seeing Julie in her not-in- 
frequent role of doormat to the great 
lady, their initial meeting showed her in 
a situation that allowed her natural 
charms to appear—her easy grace of 
bearing, her humor, her familiarity with 
the world. He had been impressed— 
there was no doubt of that. Julie, 
without half looking, had perceived his 
empressement through the long lashes 
that fringed her gray eyes. It had 
pleased her, stimulated her. After all, 
however self-seeking, however calculat- 
ing, she divined Mr. Vansant to be, he 
was, at least, of another and more con- 
genial social order than the young clerks 
who inhabited the same boarding house 
with her, and who passed her compli- 
ments with the stewed fruit, and were 
witty on such topics as the age of eggs 
and the number of oysters in the Friday 
night soups. 

When Mr. Vansant, to whom Mrs. 
Tredwell had confided in a hasty aside 
that Julie was a marvelous girl, well 
born, well-bred, college trained, familiar 
with all that was best in the life and art 
of two continents; and as, of course, he 
could see for himself, a distinguished- 
looking person, had timed his visit so as 
to accompany her when she left the 
house, there flashed into Julie’s mind 
the determination which to-day found 
her keeping this appointment for tea at 
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the Waldorf. She had said to herself, 
as calculatingly and as cold-bloodedly as 
Mrs. Tredwell in her most grasping mo- 
ments: “Why not?” 

The question had referred, of course, 
to matrimony. Why should not she, 
Julie Chevalier, of whom at least some 
of the flattering things which Mrs. 
Tredwell alleged were true, why should 
not she bring her trained intelligence to 
bear upon the question of her settlement 
in life? She had no one to do it for 
her. Mrs. Tredwell had quite unblush- 
ingly engineered her own daughter’s 
marriage to a semidegenerate young 
millionaire before the girl had been 
three months “out.” All those excellent 
mothers, who that very morning had 
met in conclave with Mrs. Tredwell to 
decide how to raise money for their Day 
Nurseries Guild, and to win social glory 
in so doing, and who, by the way, had 
almost driven Julie insane with their 
vague, rambling remarks without begin- 
ning and without end—she was sup- 
posed to be taking notes of the meeting 
—all those excellent mothers either had 
arranged their daughters’ marriages in 
the same commercial spirit in which 
they ordered their 
frocks and discharged 
their butlers, or they 
would so arrange 
marriages when their 
daughters were a lit- 
tle older. Julie, know- 
ing this, and know- 
ing, also, all the 
hidden animosities 
among them, all the 
flower-cloaked feuds, 
all the grim, sordid 
ambitions masking 
under a dozen dis- 
guises, with that of 





philanthropy in the 
lead, had come to 
think that there 


would be small harm 
in a girl’s deliberately 
making her own mar- 
riage, her own settle- 
ment in the world, the 
object of her most in- 
telligent endeavors. 
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She looked at the watch on her wrist 
—a pretty watch, the gift of Mrs, Tred- 
well after an outbreak of temper one 
morning. Julie had borne it with a si- 
lence that passed for patience; and that 
certainly was not undignified in its ef- 
fect, however undignified its cause may 
have been. , In the bitter honesty of her 
own self-communings, Julie had_ told 
herself that she had endured Mrs. Tred- 
well’s unpardonable violence and rude- 
ness, instead of self-respectingly fling- 
ing her notebook in her employer’s face, 
out of mere cowardice that feared to 
give up a régular salary. She denied 
the comforting voice telling her that 
she really knew Mrs. Tredwell for a 
good-hearted woman, and that it was 
that fact which had made her endure. 
At any rate, she smiled cynically to her- 
self in recalling the incident. She had 
won the little, jeweled bracelet time- 
piece by her self-restraint. Ah, well, 
she was so different from all the great 
ladies who met on important committees 
in Mrs. Tredwell’s library of a morning, 
and endured one another, and repressed 
and expressed themselves exactly as 
policy dictated. And by that timepiece 


Julia had borne it with a silence that passed for patience. 
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she had still twenty-five minutes to wait 
before Mr. Vansant should appear at 
half past four, and they should adjourn 
to the gay and glittering tea room for 
tea and conversation. The conversa- 
tions were becoming more intimate, 
more meaningful, as the days went by. 

She looked out through the windows 
upon Thirty-third Street, crowded with 
taxis, gloomy in the gray November 
afternoon. Across the street, in a little 
hat shop, which probably made up by 
the magnitude of its charges for the 
tininess of its quarters, a ‘‘special- 
clearance sale” was advertised. Julie's 
eyes dwelt with envious approval upon 
a Gainsborough effect in black velvet 
and white plumes. Very few women 
could wear Gainsboroughs, she thought 
bitterly. She was one of them, with 
her slender height and the proud poise 
of her head. She pictured the fat, 
dumpy, overfed, overdressed woman 
upon whose head in all probability the 
plumed beauty would finally rest. Un- 
less—unless—of course, if Mr. Vansant 
should propose soon, a hat like that 


would not be out of place in her trous- 
seau. ° 

Across the street, threading its way 
among the crowding cars and cabs, 
darting under a horse’s head, colliding 
with a policeman, sprang a tall, active 


figure. It happened to be the sort of 
figure which Julie could never see with- 
out a sudden somersault of the heart. 
In her early days in New York she had 
constantly been threatened with swoon- 
ing, because of her foolish excitement 
over that sort of figure, for it was al- 
ways suggesting to her that by some 
happy miracle Paul had arrived in New 
York, that he was coming to seek her, 
to begin together that life of golden 
ecstasy which they had foretasted back 
in Virginia. She. had never entirely re- 
covered from the habit, though years 
had gone by and not one of the tall, 
active figures had ever resolved itself 
into Paul, but had always turned out, 
upon nearer view, to be some one gro- 
tesquely unlike him, in everything but 
the accident of form and bearing. How 
Paul, unworldly idealist that he was, 
would despise the calculating match- 
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seeker that she had become! He would 
have forgiven her ceasing to love him 
—had he not told her that he hoped the 
time would come when she would forget 
that early romance of theirs and be 
happy in some more mature affection? 
Had he not begged her never to let the 
thought of him, the phantom of any loy- 
alty to him, stand between her and con- 
tentment, joy? Of course, he had 
hoped, and his hope had been wistfully 
apparent, that some miracle might be 
wrought, and that the sudden, over- 
whelming poverty, the poverty bur- 
dened with responsibilities toward his 
helpless mother and sisters, might melt 
into affluence, into prosperity. 

“Tf that happens,”’ he had told her, “I 
shall come after you. Mind, I shall not 
have a word of reproach if you have 
forgotten me and fallen in love with 
some one else. It’s nature to do that. 
But—if anything happens And 
an ineffable look of joy from his dark, 
nearsighted eyes completed the sen- 
tence. 

But, of course, the miracle had never 
happened. The letters which she 
scanned so eagerly when she came down 
to breakfast in the boarding house had 
never been from Paul, to tell of the 
sudden revival of value in the worthless 
stocks in which his father had sunk his 
fortune. The hurrying figure had never 
been Paul’s on his way to her. Ah, 
well, even if luck had changed with the 
Carlyles, even if Paul, the notoriously 
impractical, should have suddenly de- 
veloped into a captain of industry, and 
should be fairly rollins in wealth— 
what was it he himself had said? That 
it was nature to change, nature to find 
new love, fresh affection in the world? 
Would it not be Paul’s nature as well 
as hers? If the last eight years had 
been kind to him financially, they had 
probably been kinder yet emotionally— 
there was probably a Mrs. Paul, Julie’s 
antipodes in every respect, and a whole 
flock of little Pauls. She wouldn't 
blame him—she made no pretense to 
having kept her love for him the same 
bubbling spring in her heart that it had 
once been. If no new love had replaced 
it, the dull years, the dull, hard-work- 
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ing, pettily anxious years had, at any 
rate, silenced it. She would be guilty 
of no disloyalty now to Paul in marry- 
ing another man; only the thought of 
him had made her perceive disloyalty to 
her old ideals, to Paul’s old vision of 
her, to her old vision of herself, in what 
she had now set herself to do. Mean- 
time, the active figure had resolved it- 
self into that of a man with gray hair, 
fifteen or twenty years Paul’s senior. 
Yes, all of fifty; and Paul would be 
only thirty-five now. 

Other women came into the waiting 
room and met their friends or awaited 
them. There was the rustle and swish 
of feminine garments; everybody was 
exaggeratedly tall and thin that season; 
and Julie watched the animated lead- 
pencil effect of the groups with amuse- 
ment. In the next room an importer 
was displaying all sorts of filmy frocks 
and wraps. The women chatted about 
them, commented on their price, told 
one another where greater bargains 
were to be found. Julie, rested from 
her hurried trip to the hotel, drifted into 
the showroom, and examined, felt, ap- 


She tried on an opera wrap or two. 


praised, and criticized, in quite the man- 


ner of all the other women. She 
weighed the merits of an old blue crape 
meteor against those of an apricot char- 
meuse; she balanced the worth of em- 
broidered, black chiffon against yellow- 
ish lace; she tried on an opera wrap or 
two. She enjoyed her sensations im- 
mensely. After all, there was a great 
deal to be said in favor of a mercenary 
marriage. That was her defiant con- 
clusion as she wandered back to the lit- 
tle waiting room again. And, after all, 
in spite of his pomposity, of his pro- 
vincial air of importance, of his desire 
to be taken for a great man, Thomas 
Vansant was not so bad. He was not 
bad-looking at all, if one had no serious 
objection to a lack of humor in a human 
face. If he were a truly impatient 
lover, he should be there now at the 
trysting spot. It was only twenty min- 
utes past four by Mrs. Tredwell’s ex- 
pensive and useful apology; but an 
ardent suitor should be at least ten min- 
utes ahead of time. 

He was not there, however. There 
were only two ladies, each assuring the 
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“Oh, a thousand apologies, Miss Chevalier!” the gentleman 


exclaimed. 


other that she alone had arrived for 
the appointment on time. <A _ rather 
shabbily dressed man, strikingly unlike 
the youthful masculine glasses of fash- 
ion who hurried in to meet their young 
friends, sat huddled in one of the chairs, 
his back to the room, his eyes appar- 
ently bent upon the street outside. 
Julie did not glance at him twice—he 
was outside the circle of her interest, 
the ever-narrowing circle of her inter- 
est, which would, by and by, include 
only those who wore the patents of their 
success in every line of their bodies and 
their garb. 

She did not wish to be found by Mr. 
Vansant awaiting his arrival. Both 
pride and policy refused to allow that. 
She wandered back into the little fem- 
inine sanctum of chiffons and furbe- 
lows, and dillydallied a little longer 
among them. But the saleswoman was 
not so cordial to her second visit as to 
her first. When half past four came 
she went back into the waiting room. If 
he should be late—if he dared to be late 


~ 


—she would rebuke him with 
a jest about her business 
training. She had discovered 
that there was a_ certain 
piquancy, to Thomas Van- 
sant’s mind, in her insistence 
upon her career, in her flaunt- 
ing it like a plume, instead 
of trying to ignore it like a 
necessary but unlovely thing. 
If he should dare to be late, 
she would play the part of the 
accurate, prompt, businesslike 
secretary. Just the same, she 
did not enjoy the thought of 
Thomas Vansant’s daring to 
be late. 

He was, however. It was 
four-thirty-three, and he was 
not among the well-dressed 
men who stood in the door- 
ways and scanned the femi- 
nine occupants of the room, 
looking for their tea compan- 
ions. Frowning, Julie with- 
drew to a window seat, a little 
out of range of vision from 
the doors. She would make 
him search a little. However, 
if he did not come in five minutes—well, 
what should she do if he did not come 
in five minutes? Would it be better to 
trust to the traditional male instinct of 
pursuit and to withdraw in offended 
dignity, or would it be better to wait? 
Mr. Vansant took himself very serious- 
ly; gave it out that he was a person of 
importance; would his self-love be out- 
raged, his admiration for her dimin- 
ished, by even a coquettish slight put 
upon him? She was reasoning the 
thing out, she felt, quite as dispassion- 
ately, quite as self-seekingly, as one of 
Mrs. Tredwell’s circle of climbers, de- 
bating whether or not to resent a snub. 

She turned from a frowning survey 
of the street; and her eyes fell directly 
upon the somewhat shabby-looking man 
in the chair. He was not looking at her 
—he evidently had not noticed her at 
all. His troubled eyes, behind glasses 
which kept dropping as he jerked his 
head forward to look into the street, 
were all for something he awaited, not 
for chance idlers in the room. But at 
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the sight of him, Julie’s heart again per- 
formed its somersault, The man was 
Paul. 

For a second she did not move. She 
could not move. Then the intentness of 
her gaze, the subtle call of her spirit, 
reached him. Picking up his glasses, 
which he had again jerked off in an im- 
petuous motion of his head, he settled 
them upon his nose, and took note of 
the tall, slim, distinguished-looking girl 
who was staring at him out of eyes wide 
and black in her white face. His own 
expression changed. Anxiety and 
gloom, nervous apprehension, were all 
wiped out. He was young; he was a 
boy of twenty-five again. 

Julie!” he cried, and Julie's 
answered him. 

“You are as beautiful as ever,” he de- 
clared, in his old, impetuous way, grasp- 
ing her hand and then pulling a chair up 
beside her. She could not but smile, it 
was so thoroughly like the old Paul. 

“IT never was beautiful,” she contra- 
dicted him. ‘But tell me what you are 
doing here?” 


“Paait’ 


“I'm waiting for a man; but I’m 
hanged if I'll wait another minute. 
Where can we go to have a talk?” 

“I have an appointment,” said Julie 


waveringly. “But my—imy friend— 
seems a little late, too. And, after all, 
you can’t be so wild to have a talk with 
me. You have not let me hear from 
you once in eight years.” 

Paul regarded her sadly. 

“But didn’t you make me = prom- 
ise that, since we couldn’t go on with 
our engagement, I would make no effort 
to keep myself alive in your memory? 
Oh, of course you didn’t put it that way. 
You said it would be too hard for us 
if we wrote. I thought you meant what 
you said. Anyway, if you didn’t mean 
it, it was true, just the same. I 
couldn’t write, I couldn't hear from 
you, without having all the past revive. 
And I never had that cheerful news for 


you that we both hoped for—at least, 


that I for madly when we 

parted.” 
“How’s your 

Julie abruptly. 


“Mother died last month,” he 


hoped 


mother?” demanded 
Paul’s face clouded. 
said 
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softly; and, with a littke murmur of 
pity, Julie put out her gloved hand and 
touched his. She knew the bond that 
had been between the two. 

“And your sisters ?” 

“Double wedding last September— 
prettiest thing that Boulder ever saw, so 
they all tell me. The girls were awfully 
popular out there.” 

“They would be anywhere,” declared 
Julie, with conviction. She looked at 
him hesitantly. Another question trem- 
bled on her lips. Finally it came out. 

“Are you married?’ She blushed as 
she asked it. 

“Good Lord, no!’ Then his look of 
indignation changed to one of anxiety. 
“Are you?’ He asked the question 
fiercely. She shook her head, smiling 
a little with pleasure in the vehemence 
of his manner. 

“Say,” said Paul inelegantly, “you 
aren't going to wait any longer for that 
dillydallying friend of yours, are you? 
I’m not going to wait for my man. I’ve 
been here halt an hour already.” 

“And my appointment was for half 
past four,” said Julie, consulting her 
watch. ‘He’s ten minutes late. I won't 
wait for him any longer.” 

“Him?” Paul's tone was one of 
primal jealousy. It warmed Julie's 
heart to hear it. It was wonderful how 
a few seconds could uncover that old, 
bubbling spring in her heart, could take 
away all the rank, useless growth of 
years that had hidden it and had dulled 
its murmur. She felt a sort of joyous 
defiance of the world as she and Paul 
turned to leave the room. What did his 
shabbiness matter, his unlikeness to the 
well-padded, well-dressed gentlemen 
who languidly inspected them as they 
passed? What mattered his unlikeness 
to Mr. Thomas Vansant, and the final 
disappearance from her field of vision 
of velvet Gainsboroughs and embroid- 
ered chiffons? 

At the door they encountered a well- 
groomed, admirably garbed, importantly 
smiling person, who stopped them. 

“Oh, 2 thousand apologies, Miss 
Chevalier!” the gentleman exclaimed. 
“There was a directors’ meeting of the 
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Nassau Trust—I couldn’t get away a 
moment earlier. I’m not very late, 
though, am I?” 

“Only ten minutes,” said Julie, smil- 
ing sweetly. “And it really didn’t mat- 
ter at all. I met an old friend—Mr. 
Carlyle, Mr. Vansant—and we are just 
going in to have tea. Shan’t we all go 
together?” It was wonderful how deli- 
cately, and yet how unmistakably, she 
indicated that Mr. Vansant would make 
the third of the party. 

“Why, I  thought—I thought— 
charmed to have Mr. Carlyle take tea 
with us,” stuttered Mr. Vansant, strug- 
gling to preserve his importance. Then 
his face suddenly changed. ‘Not Paul 
Carlyle?” he exclaimed. “Not Mr. 
Carlyle, of Colorado?” 

“The same,” said Paul cheerfully. 
Then he turned toward Julie. “It was 
with Mr. Vansant I had my appoint- 
ment,” he explained. 
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“But that is for to-morrow,” an- 


nounced Mr. Vansant firmly. He con- 
sulted a notebook. “Wednesday, at 
four o'clock.” He looked at Paul as 
one who dares any one to refute his 
statement. But Paul had no such in- 
tention. 

“Tsn’t this Wednesday?” he asked. 
Julie laughed and shook her head, while 
Thomas Vansant stated emphatically 
and importantly that it was only Tues- 
day. 

“You must be in a hurry to sell your 
mine,’ he said, with heavy jocularity. 
“Though from what my assayers tell 
me ” he went on benignly; but Paul 
was not listening. He was looking at 
Julie dreamily. 

“It was fate that I should be a day 
too early,” he said seriously. 

“And that Mr. Vansant should be 





ten minutes late,’ she answered, smil- 
ing happily. 





The Princely Provender 


MELIE RIVES, the authoress, who is the wife of Prince Pierre Troubetzkoy, 
the Russian sculptor, frequently takes her husband on a visit to her old 


home in Albemarle County, in Virginia. 


The last time they made the trip, “roasting ears” were in season, and, ac- 
cording to the old Virginia custom, the ears of tender corn were served in an 


immense pile on a big platter. 


This delicacy made a great hit with the prince 
P, dD , 


and, after eating all there was in sight, he indicated to the old colored woman 


who waited on the table that he wanted more. 
Dinah rushed back to the kitchen, struck a tragic pose before the cook, and 


exclaimed in horrified tones: 
“My Gawd! 
feedin’ for a horse!” 


Mr. Prince done eat twelve years of corn, and ten is a big 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS.* 
Among the guests assembled at a house party in a beautiful Southern home are Judge Arthur Randall, 


who is divorced, and his little son Bappis, to whom he is devoted. 
who seems to have no home and who visits from place to place, thinks everyt 
Randall notices it and asks Joan to become Bappis’ governess, which, to his great surprise, she abso- 
There is a very beautiful girl siaying in the house, Catherine Tyson, to whom Randall 


her. 
lutely refuses to do. 


An a young girl, Joan Laird, 
ing of Bappis, and he adores 


is greatly attracted. . His sister, Mrs. McCord, the hostess, would like to make a match between them. 





CHAPTER IX, 


RS. McCORD passed an uneasy 
night. If only Catherine had 
not gone away! Surely it was 

she who had brought Arthur back a 
week sooner than he had been expected, 
and it must be his disappointment at 
her absence that was leading him to try 
to find consolation in Joan. It would 
be so like the stupidity of a man who 
was in a semisoftened state over one 
girl to find consolation in another who 
had so strong a claim to his regard 
as Joan’s goodness to Bappis gave her. 
Apart from that, of course Joan was 
not formidable. 

“It was very careless, very  short- 
sighted of me, to let her remain here 
to spoil the boy! I shal: ‘ell her to- 
morrow that she must leave on Mon- 
day. And until I’ve got Arthur safely 
married, I shall certainly not let her 
come here again.” 

Joan took it very quietly next day 
when told that her room would be 
needed immediately. She always took 





*The first installment of “The Parasite” appeared in the November number of SMitH’s. 


it quietly when asked to move on. But 
the pathetic whiteness of her face as 
she heard her sentence this morning 
stabbed Mrs. McCord with a sense of 
being cruel; and this sense, being an 
extremely uncomfortable one, reacted, 
in turn, against that which caused it; 
Mrs. McCord resented the fact that a 
beneficiary like Joan should have the 
power to cause her discomfort. 

“T have let myself be annoyed with 
the girl quite often enough!” she hard- 
ened her heart. “I shan’t put up with 
it hereafter!” 

That Sunday was a long day of 
watchfulness for Sally McCord, so 
fearful she was of her brother's erratic 
impulses; of his inordinate and blind 
love of his son. Scarcely could she 
wait for the next morning which should 
see Joan early on her way from Beech- 
lands. 

There was apparently, however, no 
further attempt or even inclination on 
the part either of Joan or Arthur to 
seek each other’s society; and Arthur’s 
more than usual moroseness and taci- 
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turnity all that day cheered Sally won- 
derfully, inasmuch as she was sure it 
was occasioned by Catherine’s disap- 
pointing absence, for which, evidently, 
Joan had, after all, failed to prove a 
consolation. 

It was shortly after luncheon that an 
idea occurred to her, which she re- 
garded as a veritable inspiration. 

“Why don’t you take a machine and 
go for Catherine, Arthur?” she sug- 
gested. “Mr. Allen Johnson was to 
bring her home in his car, I believe— 
but you can cut him out! It’s not 
more than twenty miles from here.” 

To her joy, he quite eagerly agreed 
to her suggestion; and when she had 
seen him off, Bappis at his side, rebel- 
lious at leaving Joan, she had such a 
reaction of kindliness to the latter that 
she wents indoors and made out a check 
to her for one hundred dollars—a larger 
gift than she had ever before offered 
her. 

In the act of presenting it, however, 
she was seized with a qualm lest Joan 
should understand it to mean that she 
was trying to buy her off. She didn't, 
of course, wish to insult the girl; 
though, for that matter, Joan wasn’t 
very easily insulted, in spite of the fact 
that she looked so like a girl of fine 
feeling. But when, after an instant’s 
crimson hesitation, the craven creature 
gratefully accepted the money, Sally 
dismissed from her mind all further 
concern for her. 

Arthur and Catherine returned in 
time for tea, and their radiant aspect, as 
they joined Sally and the other guests 
on the lawn, encouraged Mrs. McCord 
to hope for the best. Catherine even 
waxed caressingly gay with her usu- 
ally cowed little mother. 

“Now, mother, really,” she protested 
at some vagrant remark of Mrs. Ty- 
son’s, “what is three-quartered oak, 
about which you talk as familiarly as 
though you knew! You don’t know, do 
you? J don’t, I’m sure.” 

“It’s what Isabel Johnson’s floors are 
made of,” Mrs. Tyson replied. ‘Three- 
quartered oak of the very best manu- 
facture, she told me. -Even for the 


window sills and door sills she would 
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not use anything Jess than this excel- 
lent three-quartered oak, and very wise 
of her, I’m sure.” 

“Well, mother, if I’m to belong to 
the same family with you, I’ve got to 
know more! What, I insist; 7s three- 
quartered oak?” 

“T don’t know what it is, my dear, 
but 4 

“But,” exclaimed Catherine, “you 
talk of it as though it were second na- 
ture to you, as though you were per- 
fectly at home with it. To think of 
being able to speak of such a thing at 
all—and then the way you speak of it 
—as a mere matter of course! And 
this morning, with the same noncha- 
lance,” she appealed for sympathy to 
Arthur, “wasn’t she talking of—let me 
see !—‘Thesaurus,’ that was it—The- 
saurus. It’s so misleading to hear her! 
She’d only seen the name on a book- 
shelf in a shop! Three-quartered oak 
and Thesaurus, mother! And you 
don’t know one from the other!” 

“Stop teasing your mother,” Arthur 
chided her, looking amused at her al- 
most hysterically high spirits, while his 
nephew, Ned McCord, dumb with 
amazement. at this transformed Cath- 
erine, who was always so maddeningly 
languid and indifferent on his hands, 
deeply envied the marvelous power of 
his awe-inspiring Uncle Arthur to have 
wrought such a miracle. 

“Did you enjoy your visit to Pine 
Hill, Catherine?” this gentle youth in- 
terposed, determining to get her at- 
tention. “Because I was sure you 
would not. Those Johnsons do keep 
such an untidy house!” He shuddered 
fastidiously. “The fast time I was 
there I noticed t'ei« hali chandelier was 
quite disgustir -; dusty!” 

“Oh, Ned. who'd ever think of get- 
ting up to che ceiling to.clean! I’d as 
lief think of dusting the stars!” She 
dismissed him with a laugh, and turned 
her attention to his uncle. 

“But, Catherine,” he persisted, “you 
couldn’t find them congenial!” 

“Because their chandeliers 
dusted ?” 

‘Because Mrs. Johnson was a North- 
erner and speaks of Booker Washing- 





aren’t 

















ton as M/r. Washington, if you please! 
Just fancy! The woman boasts that 
‘Mr.’ Washington once took her out to 
supper—supper—ON HIS ARM! She 
calls it an honor!” 

“She knew better than to flaunt her 
Northern prejudices before me, any- 
way, and I had a perfectly lovely time, 
Ned, I assure you.” 

She turned so resolutely away from 
him that he sank back in his chair col- 
lapsed, and let her alone, save as his 
fascinated gaze continued to devour 
her to the exclusion of all else in sight. 

Even a fresh relay of guests, Sally 
observed, did not have its usual effect 
of driving Arthur indoors, so happily 
absorbed he seemed in Catherine’s radi- 
ant vivacity. In fact, when a half hour 
later he did ask to be excused, it was 
with Catherine’s hand on his arm, as he 
led her away for a moonlight stroll on 
the beach. 


CHAPTER X. 


A late hour that night found Arthur 
Randall lounging in a steamer chair on 
the moonlit piazza outside his bed- 
chamber, deep in meditation over his 
pipe. 

He had come in from his walk on the 
beach with Catherine with his nerves 
tingling, his blood hot, his whole torpid 
being awakened. He knew, now, as he 
smoked and thought, that in dangling 
about with this girl, he was playing with 
live coals. 

“T’ve got to get out of this, or next 
thing I’ll be marrying that lily-faced, 
long-limbed, deep-bosomed creature!” 
he vindictively told himself—vindictive 
not toward Catherine, for whose beauty, 
indeed, he felt an aching tenderness; 
but vindictive toward the whole “hate- 
ful” power of sex which she embodied. 
Yet why call-the power “hateful” when 
it was the very essence of life itself, and 
the source of all ecstasy. 

“Tt is the devil with which the Uni- 
verse plays with us, uses us, lures us 
for its own ends to spend and wreck 
ourselves! Either the sex relation is an 
anachronism in our highly refined civ- 
ilization—or we are educated in an ut- 
terly false, artificial attitude toward it!” 
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But the very intensity @f his feeling 
revealed to him with what an iron will 
he would have to hold himself. 

Gazing out upon the wide horizon, he 
determined, with strong and deep re- 
solve, that of just one thing he would 
not, so long as ever he breathed, lose 
sight. The happiness of his little son, 
defrauded of his mother’s love, must 
forever come before all else in his life. 

Therefore, to save himself from the 
tide so irresistibly tugging at him, to 
safeguard Bappis from another and 
greater wrong—he would take a step 
which would put Catherine and_ all 
women of her ilk absolutely out of his 
life. Yes, to insure Bappis’ safety he 
would sacrifice himself. 

The perfectly calm, cold blood with 
which he made his resolve was in exact 
proportion to the fierceness of the de- 
sire awakened in him that night by the 
beauty and charm of the woman whom, 
for his son’s sake, he knew he must not 
marry. 

“T will ask Joan Laird to become 
Bappis’ stepmother. Not my wife—I'll 
make no pretenses, no false vows. My 
legal wife only. For Bappis’ sake I 
shall do it!” 

It was of course the haunting picture 
he bore in his heart of Joan’s spon- 
taneous tenderness to the boy when sup- 
posing herself unobserved that made 
him feel safe in taking this extraordi- 
nary step. To be certain of the sin- 
cerity of her affection for Bappis was 
all that was essential. Even though her 
moral fiber might not be of the sort he 
would prefer in his son’s mother, her 
love for the child would always hinder 
her, he was sure, from doing him any 
harm. And-she would love him. That 
was the point. He would be cherished 
almost as his own mother would have 
cherished him. 

“T owe it to him. This girl somehow 
make$ him happy, and he wants her. 
I'll give her to him if I can!” 

It would at least insure the boy’s not 
having a stepmother who would not 
love him. 

As for Joan’s consenting to enter into 
such an alliance as he would propose, 
of course there was much doubt. When 
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he should frankly explain to her that he 
made no pretense of being in love with 
her, of asking any least thing from her 
in the way of sentiment; that their 
“marriage” should be a business en- 
gagement purely—a repetition of his 
offer of last night with the additional 
bestowal of his name and all that that 
externally involved ; 
that each of them 
should be as free per- 
sonally as now; when 
she should understand 
that by the terms of 
this contract she could 
make no sentimental 
claims upon him for 
his devotion, his con- 
fidence, his companion- 
ship—all that goes to 
make up wedded 
union; that he would 
have none of these to 
give her, nor would he 
exact aught of her save 
a motherly care of 
Bappis — what sane 
woman would consent 
to such a compact? 

“Oh, pshaw !” he im- 
patiently told himself, 
“Just as if women are 
not all the time marry- 
ing on just such a basis 
as that!” 

All the same, it did 
not seem at all likely 
that she would do 
other than spurn his 
proposition. 

He decided to post- 
pone _ his departure 
from Beechlands until 
he had put his case .o 
the test, and had set- 


mother ! 


tled the matter one way or _ the 
other—which he would do i:ftmedi- , 
ately. 


“If she does accept me there'll be a 
pretty row with Sally!” he thought rue- 
fully. “I don’t see, however, why Sally 
should object so much. Joan is quite as 
well-born as we are, and I’ve plenty of 
money.” 
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“You're outrageous, you know!” he 
whispered. “I ought to tell your 


You shouldn't 
allow me to kiss you!” 









Socialist and radical though he was, 
his pride of family would never have 
allowed him to bestow his name upon 
one of inferior birth. Intuitively he put 
a value upon good blood only short of 
that which a man puts upon the virtue 
of women. Joan filled the bill in this 
regard, at least. 

He had reached this 
point in his reflections 
as he sat smoking on 
the piazza,. when a 
startling sound smote 
his ear—the sound of 
low, passionate  sob- 
bing. Alarmed, he laid 
his pipe aside, sat up- 
right, and listened. It 
was a full minute be- 
fore he located the re- 
pressed but deep sobs 
as coming from Bap- 
pis’ room, the French 
window of which 
opened upon the piazza 
where he lounged. 

For a moment longer 
he sat still and_lis- 
tened; then slowly he 
rose, and, going to the 
screened window, 
looked into the room lit 
only by moonbeams. 
The _ sobbing ceased 
with the sound of his 
footstep. The room 
was now silent, and, 
save for Bappis asleep 
on his bed, apparently 
empty. But after an 
instant, his eye adapt- 
ing itself to the dim- 
ness, the objects within 
began to appear more 
distinct, and soon ‘ie 
discovered on the bed at Bappis’ side, 
lying at full length, a figure in a loose 
pink robe—evidently a woman or girl 
wearing a kimono or negligee. The 
nurse girl? Surely not Joan? 

He opened the screen door and went 
into the room. The figure beside the 
sleeping boy lay motionless as he ap- 
proached the bed. Not until he was 














really was Joan, her face buried in the 
pillow, her brown braids hanging down 
her back. Such apparently unstudied 
grace of posture and line, from her 
small, pink bed slippers to the prettily 
disheveled crown of brown hair, was 
suspiciously suggestive of Catherine’s 
cold-blooded: “Always in the public 
eye.” 

He noted also casually that the pink 
silk negligee which she wore was not 
only a very beautiful, but an extremely 
elegant robe. 

“Miss Laird ?” 

At once she was on her feet before 
him, her flushed, tear-stained face and 
swollen eyes sufficient denial of his sus- 
picion. 

“Judge Randall! I was just—saying 
good night,” she faltered, her lips quiv- 
ering, “to Bappis—for the last time. I 
go to-morrow morning.” 

He looked down into her quivering 
face, his tall, broad-shouldered frame 
towering above and over her slight fig- 
ure in the loose, graceful robe of rose 
pink. 

“You ‘go’ ?” 

“Yes,” 

“But where?” 

“t—J don’t know.” 

“And you came here to say a last 
good night to my little boy ?” 

“T couldn't sleep. I—I can’t bear it— 
going away from him!” 

“Does he know ?” 

“T couldn't tell him!” 

“Why are you going?” 

“Cousin Sally needs my room.” Her 
reply was given scarcely above a whis- 
per. 

ae ta 

“She told me this morning.” 

-“IVhy do you care for Bappis in this 
extraordinary way?” 

“Oh! He is something to love—and 
he cares for me!” 

Again he looked down unon her for 
an instant in thoughtful silence. 

“Come out with me to the piazza,” 
he motioned to the French window. 
“Will you? I have something to say 
to you.” 

She hesitated. 
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close to her could he make out that it 
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“Not what we discussed last night?” 
she asked, drawing back as though fear- 
ful of being coerced. 

“Not what we discussed last night, 
Miss Laird.” 

As he held open the screen door for 
her to pass out, he picked up from the 
foot of Bappis’ bed a white shawl 
which, as soon as she was seated, he 
laid about her shoulders. Then, seat- 
ing himself before her, he took his pipe 
from the balcony railing where he had 
left it. 

“T may smoke?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Thank you. I have a strange re- 
quest to make of you, Miss Laird,” he 
gravely began, as he relit the pipe. 

She waited in silence to hear it. 

“You are sure you are not sleepy? It 
is late.” 

“I’m not sleepy. 
—Cousin Sally would be shocked 
She hastily tucked her braids under the 
white shawl and childishly pulled the 
negligee over her pink bed slippers. 

The imagined picture of Sally’s con- 
sternation at the situation made Ran- 
dall grin broadly. 

“T’ll take care of ‘Cousin Sally,’” he 
reassured her. ‘Now, then,” he drew 
a short, sharp breath, “for the plunge! 
Miss Laird, would you for an instant 
consider entering into a compact with 
a man violently averse to love and mar- 
riage—a compact by which you would 
fill the situation I outlined to you last 
night, with the difference that you 
would do it under the condition of be- 
ing my legal wife, bearing my name, 
and taking a wife’s place at the head of 
my home? Iam aware,” he hastily pro- 
ceeded, “that such a proposition must 
come to you with a shock. My justifi- 
cation for making it is our mutual love 
for Bappis, and—pardon me—your ap- 
parent homelessness. It seems to me 
that you and I can be so helpful to each 
other that it comes to our really needing 
each other. I see, of course, the seri- 
ous objections, on your side, to such a 
marriage—it would stand forever in the 
way of your marrying where you could 
give yourself, and where you would be 
given, what every girl of course looks 


But—if it is so late 
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forward to having some time—a man’s 
love. You would have to consider this 
very thoroughly before you decided that 
it did not outweigh the advantages of 
the proposition.” 

In the moonlight her dark eyes 
gleamed big with astonishment, and he 
saw her bosom heave and fail deeply 
under the white shawl. 

“But you, too,’ she _ presently 
breathed, “would be hindered from 
marrying again where you could—‘give 
yourself,’ 

“That’s just what I want—to be so 
situated that I can’t be tempted to give 
Bappis a stepmother—any other step- 
mother, that is, than you who love him. 
You see, I am perfectly frank with 
you. It would be a mariage de conve- 
nance purely. The advantage to me— 
to Bappis and me—would be unspeak- 
able. To you—it is for you to decide 
what it would be to you.” 

He leaned back in his chair, 
smoked to give her time to think. 

“Your sister would be wild!” she half 
whispered. 

“I'd take care of that.” 

“You are sure,” she tremblingly in- 
quired, “that you would never regret 
nr” 

“Never so long as you were a good 
girl and made Bappis happy.” 

“IT would do my best!” she said fer- 
vently—and his heart leaped with eager- 
ness at this hint of the success of his 
plea, though it really did seem passing 
strange that she should consent to it. 
The position she had refused last night 
appeared to him infinitely preferable 
for her to what he was offering her 
now. 

“T, in my turn,” he said, “would leave 
nothing undone to make you happy and 
comfortable, Miss Laird.” 

She was silently thoughtful for a mo- 
ment. 

“Judge Randall,” she finally spoke in 
a low voice, “I accept your proposal.” 

“Ah!” he exclaimed, impulsively tri- 
umphant; he could scarcely credit his 
good fortune, while at the same time 
a misgiving as to the girl’s motive in so 


and 


promptly rising to his bait stirred his 
Wasn’t it very unnatural that 


heart. 
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she should be willing to so sacrifice her- 
self for a child not her own? For a 
sacrifice he regarded it. 

“You realize all that it involves?’ he 
earnestly inquired. 

“T think I realize,” 
swered. 

“And you will go into it without any 
regrets ?” 

“I think I shall be very happy—as 
Bappis’ mother—in a home of my 
own.” 

“You have no scruple,” he gravely, a 
bit hesitatingly, asked, “about my being 
—divorced, I suppose, seeing my mar- 
riage with you would be legal merely— 
a partnership entered into by you and 
me solely because of our love for Bap- 

is?” 

“No, I have no scruples about your 
being divorced.” 

He wondered whether, if she knew 
the secret history of that divorce she 
would still have no scruples. Probably 
not; apparently all she wanted was to 
get him—or, rather, not him, but a 
home and an income and the child to 
love and coddle. He was sure—very 
sure, he insistently told himself—that 
the child was the strong factor for her 
in the situation—in spite of her refusal 
to become his governess. 

“For God knows I’m not offering 
pocirf l I hope to the Lord she under- 
stands!’ 

She seemed to him so childlike or so 
stupid—he did not know which—that 
he half feared she did noé take in his 
idea. 

“All that remains, ‘then, to decide, 
Miss Laird,” he finally said, “is how 
soon you can be ready to stand up with 
me before a squire or a parson—the 
choice being of course with you.” 

His words sounded to himself so un- 
likely that he half dreaded to see her, 
now that she heard it brought down to 
reality like that, shrink back and with- 
draw from the thing. 

“IT should like,” he added, “to take 
you and Bappis home to Eastport just 
as soon as you can get ready.” 

as | am ceny now—as soon as you 
wish.” 


she slowly an- 














“You won’t have to get some cloth- 
ing—a trousseau ?” 

“No,” she answered hastily. “You 
will want the—the marriage ceremony 
—to be perfectly quiet, of course?” 

“As quiet as possible.” 

“And we shall go at once to your 
home at Eastport?” 

“Of course. At once.” 

“Then I shan’t need to buy any 
clothes.” 

“We need only wait, then, long 
enough to have my house got in readi- 
ness and some servants engaged. Let 
us fix the day two weeks from to-mor- 
row.” 

“Very well.” 

She spoke quietly, but her tone was 
tense, her face flushed, her eyes lumi- 
nous. 

“Meantime,” he suddenly bethought 
himself to inquire, “where shall you 
stay ?” 

“TI don’t know.” 

“You don’t want to go to your moth- 
er?” 

“N16: 

“You will want your mother to be 
present at the ceremony ?” 

“She would expect to be present.” 

“Naturally. We must arrange for 
that, then. You have no preference as 
to where you wish the ceremony to take 
place?” 

“No. Any place that suits you best, 
Judge Randall.” 

“Ts your trunk packed to leave in the 
morning?” 

"Ves"? 

“Unpack it. You will have to stay 
on here until all these details are ar- 
ranged. I'll fix it with Sally—don’t 
worry about that. I stall stay here, too, 
for a day or two.” 

“Very well.” 

There was an instant’s silence be- 
tween them. 

“T am deeply thankful, Miss Laird,” 
he then said, “that you see your way to 
accepting my offer.” 

“And I thank you, Judge Randall, 
that you feel you can trust me with 
what is so dear to you.” 

“It is a compact, then!” He smiled 
upon her. He laid down his pipe, and 
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rose. “I must not keep you up longer 
—it is very late—you must be getting 
to bed.” 

She, too, rose at once.. He held out 
his hand to her. 

“T hope,” he said, as she passively 
gave him hers, “that you won’t change 
your mind overnight!” 

“Maybe you will change yours,” she 
timidly suggested. 

For answer, he raised her hand to 
his lips. 

“There, now, little mother of Bappis, 
we've sealed it—you and I—and it’s 
absolutely settled. Good night!’ He 
clasped her fingers for an instant, then 
dropped them, and held open the screen 
door for her. 

“Good night,” she quietly answered, 
as she passed him and went indoors. 

“Well!” he thought, as, alone on the 
piazza, standing at the railing, and look- 
ing out into the moonlit night, his pipe 
hanging cold and dead from his fingers. 
“T wonder just what I have let myself 
in for!” 


CHAPTER XI. 


It was a long, hard, almost a bitter 
struggle that Randall had next morn- 
ing with his sister. She would not un- 
derstand; his explanations did not ex- 
plain; she could not be reconciled to her 
disappointment; she thought him well- 
nigh out of his mind to be wedding a 
girl whom he admitted he did not in the 
least care for; whom, indeed, he not 
only did not know, but did not care to 
know; to be giving his already spoiled 
son a stepmother who made a slave of 
herself for him, and whose palpable 
weakness of character could not pos- 
sibly be good for the boy; to be cutting 
himself off from the possibility of some 
time finding happiness for himself once 
more! 

“You who always so despised weak- 
kneed people of every sort, Arthur!” 
she finally exclaimed, almost maddened 
by the cool, quiet resolution with which 
he met her violent opposition, her pas- 
sionate protesting. 

“My marital experience with force 
of character, Sally, dear, led me to the 
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conviction that a gentleman cannot 
safely wed with it. Feminine force of 
character can be adequately dealt with 
only by day-laboring men who have no 
scruples about meeting it with the only 
thing that’s a match for it—brute 
strength; a weapon which a gentleman 
is—sometimes unfortunately—debarred 
from using.” 

“You might see for yourself, Arthur, 
that if Joan had a spark of proper feel- 
ing she’d regard such a proposal as you 
say you made to her as insulting; in- 
stead of that she accepts you! Enters 
into so sacred a relation as marriage for 
the sake of securing a home and an in- 
come!” 

“A proceeding unheard of,” said 
Randall, “in all the annals of history!” 

They were in his bedroom, Sally 
seated in an armchair by the window, 
her brother slowly pacing the floor. 

“But you are wronging the girl her- 
self to lead her into such a false rela- 
tion—if she’s too young or too stupid 
to keep out of it herself.” 

“Do you really think it’s so very 
stupid, Sally, for a girl in her plight to 
accept my offer of marriage? And I 
don’t think, you know, that you really 
are worried about her!” 

Sally was silent. 

“You’d think her mighty stupid if she 
didn’t jump at it! Oh, I know you!” 
He patted her cheek in passing. ‘You'd 
think any woman a fool who refused to 
marry your wonder of a brother under 
any conditions he might choose to offer 
her! That’s what you think, old girl! 
Though remember I don’t share your 
opinion the least little bit.” 

But Sally was not to be cajoled. 

“Suppose in daily contact with you 
she comes to love you—which she’s al- 
most bound to do, Arthur—and you 
can’t return it?” 

“We shall have to take our chances 
of catastrophes like that—though 
there’s no more likelihood of her fall- 
ing in love with me than of my falling 
in love with her. At the same time,” 
he said slowly, as he paused before her, 
his hands in his pockets, his thoughtful 
gaze on the blue sky and the dancing 
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waters outside, “I don’t dislike the girl. 
Her affection for Bappis will always in- 
sure my at least liking her, and being 
her stanch friend. And it really seems 
to me, you know, that Bappis is a quite 
sufficient bond of union between Joan 
and me. If through this she misses 
married happiness—well, I'd sacrifice a 
dozen Joans for Bappis!” 

“A beautiful prospect for her!” 

“There will be compensations for her. 
I shall take care that there are.” 

“Arthur, you have made serious mis- 
steps in your life—this one is going to 
be the worst you’ve ever made!” 

“It may be! Most of us don’t learn 
how to live until it’s time to die. ‘Provi- 
dence’ seems to have no more use for 
us by the time she’s taught us how toa 
dodge the pitfalls of life.” 

Sally sighed despairingly. But even 
with the last shred of hope departing, a 
sudden inspiration came to her. Sup- 
pose, if she apparently made the best 
of it, and consented to his urgent re- 
quest that she let Joan remain here for 
another week, which she had flatly re- 
fused to do, might she not, after all, be 
much more likely to find opportunity 
for breaking up this absurd project 
than if she drove the wretched girl 
away? Arthur was unmistakably at- 
tracted by Catherine. Keep all three of 
them here for a week—and the contrast 
which her brother must daily witness 
between the brilliant, fascinating wom- 
an who so obviously charmed him and 
the insignificant little creature on whom 
he was about to bestow his name—and 
surely he would see his folly and back 
out ofsit. And meantime Sally would 
herself bring to bear upon Joan the 
whole force of her own strong will to 
make her give up this most unsuita le 
marriage—unsuitable at least for her 
brother. Yes, since she could not dis- 
suade Arthur, she must use other 
means, however extreme, to stop him, 
to save him from himself. 

Almost cheered by this sudden light 
upon the darkness that had encom- 
passed her, she turned to her brother 
with a smile, and held out her hand. 

“Since I can’t move you—well, of 
course, Joan must stay on,” 
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He held her hand, but he regarded 
her with half-amused suspicion. 

“Your surrender is too sudden!” He 
shook his head skeptically. ‘Your 
promise, Sally, that you will say no 
word to Joan to make her back out!” 

Sally rapidly reflected that there 
were other means of influencing Joan 
than by “words.” So reluctantly she 
gave the promise. 

“T will say no word to influence her.” 

Still he looked doubtful. 

“You trust me, Arthur?” 

His grave eyes met hers as his fin- 
gers caressed her forehead. 

“T have your word, dear.” 

After that she would have cut out 
her tongue before she would have bro- 
ken her word. But her resolution to 
bear hard upon Joan by any and every 


“We seem to be disturbing Miss Tyson, Bappis. 





Let us go out and feed the chickens.” 





means save “words” was not in the least 
weakened. 

“However, I make a condition, Ar- 
thur, dear.” 

“A ‘condition’? Well?” 

“That you prohibit Joan from an- 
nouncing this silly engagement for one 
week, and that neither of you tell a liv- 
ing soul. Absolute secrecy for one .- 
week is the condition on which I con- 
sent to keep the girl here.” 

“And your reason for this secrecy?” 

“Only that I am in hopes you will 
come to your senses before it is too 
late.” 

“Tf that’s all I am perfectly willing 
to keep the thing a secret for a week.” 

“And you will lay your command 
upon Joan?” 

“My ‘command,’ dear! But I’m nota 
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Turk! I'll request her not to tell. She 
will of course have no reason for refus- 
ing.’ 

“She will be only too eager to an- 
nounce such a triumph!” 

“Well, I can’t gag her!” 

“You won’t vouch for her silence? 
Then, Arthur, she goes!” 

“Nonsense, dear! There, there, I 
vouch! ‘At the peril of my high and 
sublime ‘displeasure, humble maid, you 
divulge our secret betrothal!’ That'll 
keep her down, don’t you think?” 

“T should think it might!” 

She rose, smiling, and led the way 
downstairs to breakfast; and Randall, 
though almost worn with the long, hard 
battle he had had, felt, as he followed 
her, really buoyant with his apparent 
complete success. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Passing a piazza door as he followed 
Sally toward the dining room, Randall 
caught sight of his favorite nephew, 
Artie, outside on the lawn, sprawled on 
the grass, with Bappis lying at his side. 

He stepped out to tell them to come 
in to breakfast. 

“Here, you!” Artie was poking his 
little cousin, as the latter lay stretched 
out with closed eyes, motionless, “Wake 
up!” 

“T can’t! I'm dead!” said Bappis, 
keeping his eyes tightly closed, while 
his father stopped for a moment by the 
piazza railing. 

“You're not! Get up!” 

“Tam. I have a pain.” 

“Aw, sit up, and tell me what you're 
going to name your new pony.” 

Bappis sat up. . 

“Salvia, after a song Tante Joan 
sings me—‘Who is Salvia?’ She’s my 
pony now.” 

“ ‘Salvia ?” 
mean.” 

“Tante Joan doesn’t say it that way,” 
said Bappis doubtfully. 

“Call her Spit for short!” 

“All right!’ Bappis assented enthu- 
siastically. 

“Come in to breakfast, you two,” 
Randall spoke from the top of the steps, 


Saliva, I guess you 
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and as he turned about to go indoors 
again he confronted Joan, in a fresh, 
white morning frock, just coming out. 

Two things he was dreading to en. 


counter this morning—Joan’s with. 
drawal from their agreement, or, almos| 
worse, her treating their compact witl 
any hint of coyness or nearness, or as 
any other than a purely business one, 
He was prepared to fend off, by his 
own manner, any approach to warmth 
in hers. She must understand just 
what she was letting herself in for. 

“Good morning,” he said formally, 
holding out his hand. 

“Good morning,” she gravely an- 
swered, as she gave her own, her greet- 
ing just exactly as formal as his. 

“Did you rest?” he asked, searching 
her face for a clew to her mind as to 
this strange relation between them, but 
finding her customary demure mask un- 
touched, save for an added brightness, 
almost a glitter, in her dark and really 
beautiful eyes as she looked up at him. 
“Or did our little talk last night give 
you too much to think about to let you 
sleep?” 

“I rested a little, thank you.” 

“And you feel, this morning, just as 
you did last night about it, I hope?” 

“Yes. Unless—unless you have 
thought better of it?” she asked, and 
he realized a note of anxiety in her 
voice and in the slight lift of her brows. 

“T think mighty well of it! And Iam 
glad the morning light has not given 
you a different view.” 


“And—and Cousin Sally? I am to 


stay?” she faltered, flushing rather 
painfully. 
“Of course. That’s all settled. But 


my sister imposes secrecy upon us for 
one week.” 

“T may write my mother?” 

“That certainly. No one else, how- 
ever. Just for a week, you under- 
stand.” 

“Yes.” 

“You are willing?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Thank you,” he said. 

She asked no explanation of the 
promise. Perhaps she understood it 
only too well! 

















“Any time you want to consult me,” 
he added, “as to any aspect of this 
whole matter, come to me freely.” 

“Yes, Judge Randall, thank you.” 

As they all went in to breakfast, Ran- 
dall just missed seeing the morning en- 
counter between Joan and his sister, for 
which he had been on the lookout. 
Joan’s seat at the table, he found as he 
took his own place, had been changed 
to the extreme end of the side on which 
he sat; so that he could not conveni- 
ently either see or speak with her. Cath- 
erine was given the place opposite him. 
Poor Sally was evidently, in the short 
space of a week, going to, as Artie 
would say, “do her darndest” to “save” 
her brother! Well, it was a tug of war 
between them. He admitted, with Cath- 
erine before him fresh and gleaming 
from her morning toilet, yet reposeful 
and indifferent as always, that Sally 
was not without weapons. 

After breakfast he went to his room 
and spent the morning in writing letters 
to arrange for the opening of his home 
in Eastport and all other adjustments 
necessary to his impending marriage. 

It was after luncheon, when all the 
household had strolled out to the piazza 
on the shady side of the house to get 
a bit of fresh air before retiring for an 
afternoon siesta, that, lounging against 
a porch pillar as he lit his pipe, his eye 
fell upon Joan a few yards away, help- 
ing Bappis tie a long and short stick 
together to form a sword, and he real- 
ized at once that she was very pale, and 
that the brightness and glitter of her 
eyes which had so struck him that 
morning were changed to a lifeless dull- 
ness. What had Sally been doing to 
her? But his sister had given him her 
promise that she would utter no word 
to influence Joan. What, then, was the 
girl looking so forlorn about? 

He was about to go to her, when a 
light step and the swish of a skirt be- 
hind him caused him to turn the other 
way. Catherine, on the other side of 
the pillar against which he leaned, the 
gentle breeze from the bay stirring the 
vagrant curly locks about her delicately 
flushed face, drove from his mind, for 
the time, his troubled impression of 
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Joan. He strolled around the pillar to 
her side. 

“Instead of a nap, I’m going to take 
a canter up the bay,” she announced. 

“Too hot.” 

“Cooler than bed.” 

“Well, perhaps. 
you?” 

“Don’t suggest it in his hearing! He’d 
spoil the view by spouting his own 
verses all along the road! I’m going 
alone.” 

“You like riding alone?” 

“Better than riding with dear Ned— 
seeing he insists upon making love even 
on horseback.” 

“Ned’s poetry combined with his 
love-making would mar any view!” 
granted Randall. “I happened to over- 
hear him confiding to Artie last night 
that he had ‘thrice’ offered you his 
‘hand,’ and that if yet once again you 
refused it ‘Offer her your foot!’ 
broke in Artie; upon which poor Ned 
spoke of a loaded revolver in his room 
which anon should end his misery! So 
you’d better ease up a bit with the poor 
lad—we don’t want a family tragedy, 
you know!” 

“You won’t mention to him my going 
riding, then, will you? He’d be certain 
to propose again.” 

“My career, Miss Tyson, has been 
checkered, but I’ve never been known 
to do a cruel deed!” 

“The point is, can I get away without 
his seeing me? Really,” she said, look- 
ing up at him with the lazy little laugh 
which so fascinatingly revealed the 
whiteness of her teeth, “I need a body- 
guard when Ned’s about!” 

He smoked without replying. She 
waited a moment. Was she waiting for 
him to offer himself as her bodyguard ? 
Then she remarked casually: 

“You're taking quite a holiday, aren't 
you? You don’t often stay here after 
Monday morning, do you?” 

“Not often.” 

“Ts it the weather or the company 
that keeps you?” 

“The company.” 
“And business.” 
“Business out here?” 

“More pressing than any in town.” 


Ned going with 





He bowed to her. 
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“Ah! How long are you going to be 
with us?” 

“Until I’ve finished the business I’m 
here for.” 

Her languid eyes turned upon him 
slowly. Was she perhaps thinking— 
with diabolical feminine perspicuity as 
to the state of his mind—that she was 
the business which kept him here? 

“Are you going to be occupied with 
your business this 
afternoon?” — she 
asked. 

“Not if you'll 
ask me to go rid- 
ing with you.” 

She considered 
it. 

“Well — you 
wouldn't spout 
poetry to me 
or ” 





“Not my own, 
at all events.” 

“Or sd 

“Ore?” he chal- 
lenged her. 

“Or make love 
to me : 

“You can’t be 
sure of that!” He 
shook his head 








ruefully. 
“*“You may 
come with me.” 
“Youll risk 
ate” 


“T don’t think 
I’m risking any- 
Seine.” Sone 
turned away to 
go indoors. “I 
shall start at 
four.” 

“T’ll order the horses for both of us, 
then,” he answered; and she nodded, 
smiling, and strolled across the piazza. 

Randall, all thought of Joan and her 
pallid, troubled aspect departed from 
him, went down to the stables to give 
his orders. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


It was so late when they returned 
from their ride that as their horses 
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“It’s something my mother is sending me. But of 
course she doesn’t know yet of our— 
of the—marriage.” 





drew up to the piazza steps, nearly 
the entire household, arrayed festive- 
ly for dinner, was assembled there 
awaiting the summons to the dining 
room. 

Mrs. McCord, in a low-necked black 
silk gown scintillating with jet, stood 
beaming at the head of the steps to 
greet them. Joan, in a doorway, a little 
apart from the rest of the company, was 
dressed as usual 
in the monoton- 
ous simplicity she 
affected, and it 
occurred to Ran- 
dall, as his eye 
fell upon her, 
that in these per- 
fectly plain but 
exceeding- 
ly dainty and fine 
white frocks she 
wore, she looked 
so like a_ nice, 
clean, sweet baby 
that, by contrast 
with the dazzling 
woman in whose 
brilliancy he had 
been basking for 
the past few 
hours, she 
seemed so insipid 
as to be indeed “a 
negligible quan- 
tity” except in so 
far as she was 
useful for Bap- 

is. 

“Now fly, both 
of you, or you'll 
be horribly late to 
dinner!” Mrs. 
McCord admonished the 
riders. 

Catherine obediently flew; but Ran- 
dall stopped to lift Bappis to her sad- 
dle to ride with the groom to the stables. 

As he turned to come up the steps, 
Joan, coming forth from the doorway, 
and looking on with a smile at Bappis’ 
excited delight, did not meet her pros- 
pective husband’s eye; and he, not paus- 
ing to speak to her, hurried into the 
house. 


tenderly 




















It was just as well, he reflected, as he 
hastily bathed and dressed, that Joan 
should have this very good schooling in 
realizing how perfectly free he meant to 
be in his formal marriage with her. 

With this thought in his mind, he did 
not hesitate, after dinner, to invite 
Catherine to a stroll with him on the 
moonlit beach. Joan had just returned 
to the piazza from seeing Bappis to 
bed as he led Catherine away. 

“Oh, by the way,” Catherine re- 
marked, when they were out of earshot, 
“that little sponger told mother to-day 
a most astonishing thing!” 

‘What was that ?” Randall quickly in- 
quired. 

“That she was obliged to cancel the 
engagement she had made to visit 
mother next week while I’m at Bar 
Harbor! Never before, I'll take my 
oath, has she declined an invitation for 
a fortnight’s visit, and if I were the 
least interested in her, I should really 
be curious to know what such an un- 
precedented incident signifies!) Mother 
probed her for her reason, but she 
couldn’t get a thing out of her. Like all 
oversweet people, she’s obstinate.” 

“I’m aware of that.” 

“You’ve noticed it?” 

“T've noticed it.” 

“She is absolutely without magnet- 
ism.” 

Randall was smoking as they walked, 
and he did nou reply, but continued to 
pull on his pipe. 

“Do you think her pretty?” Catherine 
surprisingly inquired. 

“In an infantine sort of way, yes.” 

“Tt isn’t a way you care for?” 

“Oh, I’m not particular.” 

“‘*Not particular! You! 
and ministers of grace!” 

“Well?” 

“Your taste in women is fastidious to 
a fault!” 

“You ought to be flattered, then, that 
I so manifestly do not despise your style 
of looks!” 

“It isn’t my looks—it’s—well, mag- 
netism, perhaps,” she laughed. 

“Of which little Joan is quite devoid, 
you think? Do you know,” he said 
slowly, “I don’t agree with you. I’ve 
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been actually struck with the fact that 
however insignificant she may superfi- 
cially seem, one is always conscious of 
her presence. . To feel the presence of 
one who contributes so little in the way 
of talk, self-assertion or self-revelation, 
argues, I should say, a personality of 
some magnetism.” 

“You always will stand up for her!” 

“Yes,” he said, blowing out a long 
line of smoke. 

“Why ?” 

“She’s good to Bappis.” 

Catherine laughed. ‘You dear, sim- 
ple man!” 

“You mean to imply that I’m being 
worked ?” 

“Her fussing over Bappis is so ridicu- 
lous!” 

“Bappis likes it.” 

“But it’s so insincere—it’s 
sham!” 

“T happen to know better. 
mark you!” 

“You are 
judge!” 

“See!” 
the gleaming waters of the bay. 
the ‘vee-yew,’ as Bappis calls it.” 

He resolutely steered her away from 
the subject of his affianced wife; and 
having got her off the theme which un- 
der the circumstances was so impossible 
to him, he saw to it that for that night 
at least they did not return to it. 

Again it was late when they got back 
to the house; so late that the piazza was 
empty and the house silent, though 
there were lights at the windows. - 

Yet they still lingered for a moment 
on the porch before going indoors. 

“Talk about magnetism!” she laughed 
softly, as they stood together looking 
out over the lawn. “You're the first 
man I believe I’ve ever known that I 
could spend so many hours with, and 
not be bored to death!” 

“Yet we haven’t three ideas in comn- 
mon. The more we talk, the more we 
realize it.” 

“Is it necessary that we should have 
any ideas in common?” 

“Necessary to what?” 

“Necessary to our enjoying each 
other,’ she answered, looking at him 


such a 
To know, 
very credulous—for a 


He waved his pipe toward 
“See 
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with a softness in her usually cold eyes 
that set his heart to pounding. 

“T confess,” he said gently, “that I 
like you well enough to wish you might 
be a bit in sympathy with what seem 
to me some of the big things of life.” 

“Oh! What could be bigger than 
this?” she breathed, extending wide her 
hands to the stars. “This perfect night 
and—and you and I alone in it!” 

He stood motionless, without speak- 
ing. There was an instant’s pause. She 
was very near to him—so near that her 
dark hair glistened just at his shoul- 
der, he caught the fragrance of her 
clothing, and felt the heaving of her 
bosom. She suddenly bent forward in 
front of him to pluck a morning-glory 
bud from the vine which grew around 
the piazza, and her head and bare shoul- 
der brushed his coat. Instantly his arm 
was about her, pressing her cheek to 
his breast. She did not resist. He 
lifted her chin and kissed her lips. She 
yielded to him rapturously. 

“Oh!” she murmured, her face close 
to his. “I didn’t know a mere kiss 
could be so—so—kiss again!” 

“You’re outrageous, you know!” he 
whispered, obeying her. “I ought to 
tell your mother! You shouldn't allow 
me to kiss you!” 

“You wouldn’t do it if you did not 
love me.” 

“There you are wrong. I don’t kiss 
you because I love you, but because 
you make me!” 

“<*The woman tempted me, and I did 
sin?’ Bah!” 

“Exactly. So she did. Why do you 
do it? That’s what I’m curious to 
know.” 

“T  couldn’t make you—or_ even 
‘tempt’ you—could [?—if you didn’t 
like me well enough to want to do 
it! You don’t kiss—well, Joan, for in- 
stance!” 

“Are you in the habit of inviting 
every man who doesn’t ‘bore’ you to 
kiss you?” 

“Don’t be jealous. You are the only 
one. That’s really true, Arthur.” 

“And being a spoiled child, accus- 
tomed to have whatever you want— 
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well, I think my only safety lies in get- 
ting back to town!” 

He deliberately took her by the shoul- 
ders, and gently but firmly put her away 
from him. 

“Tf I find I miss you very much when 
you are gone,” she said, “I’ll make 
mother engage quarters for us at your 
hotel in town.” 

“I’m afraid Bappis would not accept 
you as a stepmother.” 

“Bappis and I get along very well to- 
gether.” 

“T have never seen you ‘together.’ ” 

“T don’t spoon over him when you are 
about. My methods are more open.” 

“And Joan’s ‘methods’ are cryptic? 
Why do you call me credulous, then, for 
not seeing through them ?” 

“Her methods are indirect, not cryp- 
tic. They are like everything else about 
her, Arthur—subtle, secretive, self-in- 
terested. I seem to be the only one who 
sees through her!” 

“Tl tell you what, Catherine—there’s 
just one thing about that little girl that 
interests me—and of that one thing I 
happen to know more than you do. 
Now, come! Let’s say good night. I 
think Ned, from his chamber window. 
saw me kissing you, and is getting his 
gun.” . 

“His pen, rather. He will compose a 
thriller on such a theme!” she affirmed, 
as together they went into the house; 
she radiant, triumphant; he resolving 
that as soon as possible he would flee 
from her; that if he did not he could 
not much longer answer for himself. 

In the seclusion of his bedchamber, 
he concluded that the only thing which 
had saved him to-night from really 
“making love” to Catherine Tyson, in 
deadly earnest, was his betrothal to 
Joan. 

“The sooner I’m married to her, the 
better for Bappis, by Jove!” he ex- 
claimed in desperation, as he tossed 
upon a sleepless bed. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


After breakfast next day Randall, re- 
tiring with his mail to an alcove of the 
library, chanced to witness a little en- 
counter between Joan and Catherine, 

















which threw light not upon Joan, but 
upon Catherine. Nothing seemed to il- 
lumine Joan. He had wondered that 
very morning as they were leaving the 
breakfast table in the midst of a rather 
hot discussion on some current political 
problem, what really were her thoughts 
behind that mask of her placid, in- 
scrutable face. A regular Mona Lisa. 
Then he shrugged at supposing she ever 
thought at all. 

“If she does, she never gives a sign 
of it!” 

And yet, by Jove, he had told Cath- 
erine last night, one did feel the girl 
somehow ! 

He had not been long in his alcove 
when Catherine, coming into the li- 
brary, sat down by a window with some 
embroidery. He was glad he was not 
within her line of vision, as he wanted 
to attend to his mail without interrup- 
tion. Even her unconscious presence 
made it hard for him to keep his mind 
and his eyes off her. 

“The devil’s to pay if I don’t get 
away from Beechlands!” he growled to 
himself, 

A moment later a step at the other 
end of the room made him glance up, 
to see Joan, an open letter in her hand, 
walk slowly and absently to the win- 
dow where Catherine was, and seat 
herself near her. 

At once Catherine rose, and took a 
chair at the opposite window, with her 
back to Joan. So far as Randall could 
see, Joan seemed entirely unaffected by 
this snub; she didn’t appear even to 
see it, so intent she was upon her let- 
ter. 

But presently Bappis, never far from 
his foster-mother, found her here in 
the library. 

“See what Cousin Artie gave me!” 
he cried, holding up a pack of choco- 
late cigarettes. 

“Lovely! Going to smoke one?” 

“Going to smoke them all.” 

“Only one now, dear, and another 
after luncheon, and another after your 
supper.” 

“No, sir-ee! I’m going to smoke and 
smoke and smoke all morning until 
I’ve smoked them all up!” 
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“One after each meal, dear.” 

“Ah-h, Tante Joan!” he demurred ir- 
ritably, “I want to smoke all of them 
now! I’m going to!” he defied her, 
though with a look and tone of uncer- 
tainty. 

“Let me take care of them, dear—. 
all but one. Won’t you? You will be 
ill, you know, if you eat them all at 
once.” 

“Bappis, dear,” Catherine’s voice, 
speaking very sweetly as she turned to 
the boy, here interposed. “Cousin Artie 
gave the cigarettes to you—ask your 
father whether you may not keep them. 
Of course he will let you!” 

But Bappis ignored her. 

“Ah-h, Tante Joan, mayn’t I keep 
them ?” 

“If you'll smoke only one.” 

Catherine turned farther in her 
chair, and addressed Joan, her manner 
and tone formally polite: 

“Why do you tease the child? And 
make him so unhappy? His father 
would let him have the cigarettes.” 

“Obber would let me have them, 
Tante Joan!’ Bappis echoed coaxingly. 
“Please \et me have them!” 

“Only one, dear.” 

“I’m going to smoke them all!” 

“No, Bappis.” 

“What will you do if I do?” 

“You won’t smoke them.” 

“Dear me!” broke in Catherine, her 
voice very soft and gentle. “Judge 
Randall gives you such authority as 
this over Bappis—to punish him when 
he doesn’t obey you?” 

“We seem to be disturbing Miss Ty- 
son, Bappis.” Joan suddenly rose and 
held out her hand to the child. “Let us 
go out and feed the chickens. And,” 
she added, as he gladly sprang to her 
hand, and they strolled together out of 
the room, “you will let me give you the 
cigarettes one at a time, won't you? 
Such a lot of chocolate would give you 
that horrid feeling you had last Mon- 
day, don’t you remember ?—when you’d 
eaten half that box of candy that 
Cousin Ned gave Miss Tyson?” 

They disappeared, and Catherine, 
looking baffled, returned to her em- 
broidery. 
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Randall stuffed his mail into his 
pockets, emerged from the alcove, and 
came across the floor to her. 

“Oho!” she greeted him, with a star- 
tled surprise. ‘So you were eaves- 
dropping! I'd have thought you above 


ite 


He threw himself into a chair be- 
side her, crossing his legs, and thrust- 
ing his hands into his pockets. 

“Look here, Catherine! What’s the 
reason you bully and snub that poor 
little helpless thing the way you do?” 

“*Helpless?? I really thought her 
rather a match for me just now, didn’t 
you?” 

“T was extraordinarily glad that she 
didn’t knuckle to you, you little bully! 
And that she stood firm with Bappis!” 

He had watched Joan’s match with 
Bappis in an almost breathless dread of 
her giving in to the boy. He had sev- 
eral times in the past few weeks noted 
the peculiar fact that only where Bap- 
pis was concerned did she ever show 
any stamina—though just now she had 
certainly held her own very gracefully 
with Catherine. He was glad indeed 
that with Bappis, at least, she was 
never sappy. Well, sappiness would 
never have gone down with Bappis! 

“Do you know that she punishes 
sappis?’ Catherine demanded. “That 
he’s afraid to disobey her?” 

“I’m glad he’s afraid to disobey 
some one besides me.” 

“But you won’t permit your own sis- 
ter to punish him!” 

“My own sister,” he gravely an- 
swered, “doesn’t love Bappis as Joan 
does.” 

She dropped her sewing into her lap, 
and looked at him. “Well, upon my 
word !” 

“What I came over here to ask you, 
Catherine, is this: Why should you go 
so far out of your way to hurt one you 
could so well afford to be kind to? 
You, to whom life gives everything— 
beauty, wealth, influence—love! Why 
should you want to make the less for- 
tunate lot of another any harder. than 
ee 
“Arthur, that girl makes me creep!” 


“You could so well afford to treat 
her generously !” 

“T never could conceal my true feel- 
ings. And I can’t see why you are al- 
ways coming to the defense of such a 
little re ; 

“Tut, tut!’ he gently checked her, 
laying his hand on hers for an instant. 
“] always do sympathize with the un- 
der dog—being myself one. A radical! 
among conservatives is the worst kind 
of a dog, you know!” 

“You a dog! A lion, rather! King 
of beasts!” . 

She lifted such glowing eyes to his 
that he drew back, frowning. 

“Now stop that, or V’ll—k—crush 
you!” 

“Kiss me or crush me as you please 
—I don’t care what you do to me, so 
long as you'll let me be near you! Do 
you know—you don’t believe it—but 
you are the very first man I ever threw 
myself at—wait!—at whom I ever 
threw myself—and if 

“And I shall not be the last!” 

“You think I’m merely flirting with 
you?” 

“Whatever you are merely doing, 
one thing is certain—I’ve got to get 
out of this!” 

He rose abruptly, turned about, and 
strode from the room, followed by a 
little gay, wild laugh from her that sent 
the hot blood to his face. 

He cooled himself off by a prome- 
nade on the piazza, which happened at 
this hour to be empty. 

Presently seating himself, he finished 
the inspection of his morning’s mail. 
That done, he rose to go indoors again, 
and, for safety, to his own room. 

But in the wide hall, near the front 
door, he came unexpectedly upon Joan. 








CHAPTER XV. 


She was on her knees on the floor, 
undoing an express package. He had 
supposed her to be out with Bappis in 
the chicken yard. 

“Let me!” he said, going at once to 
her assistance; and, kneeling beside 
her, he took out his penknife to snip 
the twine which bound a pasteboard 








“Obber!” he appealed to his father. 


box. 
But no, there’s not been time to send 
for anything yet, has there? Not even 
to let your mother know.” 

“It’s something my mother is send- 
ing me. But of course she doesn’t 
know yet of our—of the—marriage. 
She will get my letter this morning tell- 
ing her of it.” 

Lifting the box lid, and turning back 
some tissue paper, she displayed a most 
beautifully embroidered Japanese silk 
kimono. 

She made no movement to take it out 
of its box, and her face showed no 
pleasure at sight of the lovely thing— 
scarcely even any interest. 

“It isn’t what you wanted?” he 
asked. 

“N-no.” 
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“Aunt Sally says I must ride to the bluff. But I'd rather stay home 
with Tante Joan. 


Mayn’t I?” 


“But it’s a very beautiful robe, isn’t 
it?” he said, lifting an elaborately deco- 
rated corner of it. ‘You love fine rai- 
ment, little girl, don’t you?” 

“T don’t know that I do.” 

“But this—it’s fit for a princess! 
Your mother is very, very indulgent!” 

“Does it alarm you, Judge Randall,” 
she faintly smiled, “my taste for ‘fine 
raiment’ ?” 

“You'll have a chance to indulge. it 
now—without,” he added, “taxing your 
mother, won’t you? You can write to 
her that from this day forth she need 
never send you any more clothes, since 
you’ve some one else to ‘take care of 
that now.” 

“I suppose,” she said, with con- 
straint, coloring deeply, and not meet- 
ing his eye, though she spoke steadily, 
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“that in lieu of the salary you would 
have paid me as nursery governess, you 
will make me a fixed allowance?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Thank you.” 

“You must not say ‘Thank you’ to 
me! The obligation is going to be so 
overwhelmingly on my _ side, you 
know !” 

“You will be giving me what I’ve 
never had in my life—a home.” 

“And you will be very glad for 
that?” he asked, turning a keen look 
upon her. 

“Oh!” She breathed deep with sat- 
isfaction at the prospect. 

Yet—he reflected—she had refused 
the salaried place, which would have 
given her, he could not help feeling, a 
more self-respecting position than the 
anomalous one she was about to take. 

“You have been used,” he said, “to 
going about a great deal. You won't 
mind being tied down to one place?” 

“Mind it!” she repeated, with a little, 
dreary laugh. “No, I shall not mind 
it!” 

“T trust you will not. By the way,” 
he said abruptly, “there’s one thing I’ve 
overlooked. Shall we sit down?” He 
gathered up the box and lid, and, giv- 
ing her his hand to rise, they seated 
themselves on the hall davenport. 

“It’s about your mother.” 

He spoke gravely, as he sat beside 
her, his long legs crossed so that his 
left ankle rested on his right knee, one 
arm flung over the back of the couch 
behind her. 

The impulse had suddenly come to 
him to test her about her mother. Not 
that anything concerning the girl really 
mattered to him so long as he knew she 
was good for Bappis—but he felt a cu- 
riosity on the point. 

“You will think it strange—I hope 
you won't think it very unkind—but I 
shall prefer that your mother does not 
visit us.” 

The words sounded brutal to him, 
and he felt himself color hotly as he 
uttered them; but he wanted to see how 
she would meet such an abominable 
condition. If she should acquiesce to 
it? 
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“You mean,” she asked, looking up 
at him with a childlike bewilderment in 
her pretty eyes, “just at first? You 
don’t mean she shall never visit me?” 

“T mean for several years.” 

She considered it, with eyes down- 
cast upon the hands folded in her lap. 

“You will spare me, then, occasion- 
ally to go to see her?” she inquired in 
a low voice, asking for no explanation 
of his strange dictum. 

“T should not want you away from 
Bappis often—or for long at a time.” 

“T could take him with me.” 

“No,” he said, with gentle decision; 
“that I could not permit.” 

Again she weighed it in silence for a 
moment. 

“How much time,” he asked, a very 
unwonted feeling of embarrassment 
coming upon him, ‘“‘are you accustomed 
to give to your mother?” 

“About three times a year we spend 
a few weeks together.” 

“And the rest of the time you—visit 
your relatives and—and friends?” 

The words seemed to come from him 
against his will; but though he re- 
gretted them when he saw how pain- 
fully she colored under them, he felt an 
almost unconquerable inclination to dis- 
cipline her shortcomings. 

“But if I go much farther,” he 
thought, “she’ll hate me—and throw 
me over!” 

She did not answer his question, or 
raise her downcast eyes. 

“What a child she seems!” he re- 
flected remorsefully, as he looked down 
upon her heaving chest. “And what a 
pretty child, too!” 

“I shall be perfectly willing,” he 
said, “to have you go to your mother 
for a few weeks three times a year.” 

Now, if she assented to a condition 
so offensive and autocratic, he feared 
he could never again chide Catherine’s 
contemptuous attitude toward the 
woman about to assume his name. 

But she did not speak. She scarcely 
moved. As he looked at her, he was 
suddenly struck again with the sadness 
and pallor of her face—and he sudden- 
ly felt that it would give him satisfac- 
tion to kick himself out of the room! 























Life was certainly not very kind to this 
young girl! Its greatest unkindness 
being, no doubt, the infliction of innate 
weakness. 

“Do you resemble your mother?” he 
curiously asked her. ‘I mean as to 
disposition, character.” 

“Oh, no! She is a very dominating 
personality—while I!’ She shrugged 
deprecatingly. 

“Your mother a dominating -person- 
ality ?” he slowly repeated. 

“Oh, yes!” 

Randall contemplated this colossal 
lie for a moment, wondering what 
could be the reason for it. 

“But I have met your mother,” he 
said, looking hard at her. 

“Oh, have you? Why, where?” 

“At the law office of young Eliot, 
who was collecting some money for her 
from that Annapolis. valentine pub- 
lisher, Wiggles.” 

pi Och ie 

“And,” he added, “I should hardly 
call her a dominating personality.” 

“No, I am sure no one would dream 
of such a thing who met her merely in 
that way, as you did.” 

No apologetic explanation was forth- 
coming of the damaging fact that her 
mother worked while she idled, though 
he waited to hear it. And she was ac- 
cepting his ipse dixit, which practically 
forbade her mother his house! 

“Judge Randall,” she spoke timidly, 
“what explanation am I to give my 
mother for not inviting her to—my 
home ?” 

“Have you written her of the nature 
of our marriage?” 

“N-no, Judge Randall.” 

“You are leaving her under the im- 
pression that it is a—a love marriage?” 

“She will assume that—as I ex- 
plained nothing in my letter to her.” 

“You don’t wish her to know?” 

“Not unless_it becomes necessary to 
tell her.” 

“You fear she might withhold her 
consent ?” 

“She will feel happier believing I am 
marrying as—as other girls marry.” 

Privately, he believed that it was 
more likely pride than concern for her 
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mother’s happiness, which made her 
withhold the truth. 

“As to a reason for not inviting her 
to visit you,” he said hastily, “if you 
will trust it to me, I shall see to it that 
at least she is not hurt.” 

“You will never be troubled with my 
mother, Judge Randall.” 

Her tone was so neutral, he could 
not tell whether she spoke actually to 
reassure him, or in offended dignity for 
the slight to her mother. The latter did 
not seem probable, all things consid- 
ered. 

“It is not,” he said, “that I am afraid 
of being ‘troubled’ with her. I have a 
very definite reason for my request, 
which some day I may tell you—if you 
will bear with me.” 

He rose as he spoke, picking up the 
box containing the kimono. 

“Shall I leave this at your room? I 
am going up.” 

“If you will, thank you.” 

“Yours is the back room next to 
Miss Tyson’s, isn’t it? 

"eS. 

He took a step away from her, then 
hesitated. 

“T meant to ask you,” he said, com- 
ing to her side again, and absently lay- 
ing the box on the davenport, “you are 
not looking very well, very happy. Is 
something wrong? Something trou- 
bling you? You know I told you to 
come to me freely.” 

“It’s only,” she faltered, twisting 
nervously a ring on her finger, ‘“‘that 
Cousin Sally makes me feel her disap- 
proval.” 

“Of course she’s not said anything 
to you?” 

“No—only her manner 

“Yes—yes. It’s abominably uncom- 
fortable for you here, I see that!” he 
said sympathetically. ‘But it won’t be 
for long. Only ten days more—and 
then I shall take you and Bappis away. 
And,” he added, with a smile that 
seemed suddenly to transform him as 
he looked down upon her, ‘‘you’ll see if 
I don’t make it up to you—what you’re 
going through in the interval! You 
can’t imagine,’ he exclaimed, “how 
jubilant I feel at the prospect of get- 
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“T assure you, sister,” he said mockingly, “there’s nothing tragic in the 


situation ! 


ting into my own home again, with 
things going right—as I’m sure you'll 
make them—and having Bappis with 
me!” 

Randall’s smile, usually mocking or 








bitter, could be very winning when, as | 


now for an instant, his truer self came 
to the front—as it always did when he 
spoke of his boy. 

Joan’s answering smile seemed try- 
ing to shake off her sadness to meet this 
more kindly mood of his. 

“By the way,” she said, “I’ve been 
wondering ‘ 

“Yes?” he encouraged her, as she 
hesitated. 

“T’ve been wondering how we are go- 
ing to get round the marriage cere- 
mony.” 

“Ah, the marriage ceremony—yes. 











Not a thing to call for melodramatices !” 
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Let me see—'‘love,’ 
‘honor,’ ‘obey,’ ‘cher- 
ish,’ ‘cleave only unto 
her” Well—I once 
vowed all that—and 
here lam! The cere- 
mony need not worry 
us.” 

“No,” she placidly 
agreed. “I suppose it 
needn’t.” 

“Oh!” said a voice 
at the other end of 
the hall, as Catherine, 
emerging from the li- 





brary, came toward 
them. “Here you 
are!” She addressed 


Judge Randall. “I’ve 
been looking for you. 
We're going to motor 
to the bluff, taking 
our luncheon with us. 
Will you come? You 
must—to shield me 
from Ned—/e’s go- 
ing!” 

“Who else?” 

“Cousin Sally, 
mother, Bappis, and 
the Johnsons, who’ve 
just stopped for us.” 

“That’s protection 
enough for you with- 
out me. And”—he 
looked hesitatingly at Joan—‘it would 
leave Miss Laird here alone all day.” 

“Artie’s having some college boys 
out from town to lunch with him. 
Cousin Sally’s going to ask Miss Laird 
to see after them, I believe,’ Catherine 
coolly stated. 

Before Randall could reply to this, 
Bappis suddenly appeared. 

“Obber!”’ he appealed to his father. 
“Aunt Sally says I must ride to the 
bluff. But I’d rather stay home with 
Tante Joan. Mayn’t I?” 

“Nonsense, Bappis, dear!” broke in 


Catherine. “You don’t want to stay 
at home! Think of the lovely long 
ride.” 


“T hate those long rides! I won’t go 
unless you go, Tante Joan.” 
“Let him stay with me—he will be 
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happier,” Joan quietly said to Randall, 
laying her arm about the boy’s shoul- 
ders as he leaned at her side. 

“Doesn’t he tire you with this intense 
devotion ?” Randall demurred. 

“He and I will both be happier 
here,” she replied, smiling. 

He turned to Catherine. “You and 
Sally’d better excuse me, too.” 

For answer, she took him by the 
sleeve, and pulled him with her. 

“VYou’re coming! To have Ned on 
my hands all day—well, I won’t accept 
life on those conditions!” 

At her touch he yielded as a needle 
follows a magnet. 

“TI wonder,”. Catherine speculated 
when, later, she and Randall were 
seated together in the motor, on their 
way to the bluff, “whether Joan Laird 
bribes or frightens Bappis into acting 
those touching little parts?” 

“Ask her. It would be like you,” he 
retorted, with his ironic laugh. 

For a time during that ride, the pic- 
ture he had left—the young girl with 
her arm about the boy who leaned 
against her—remained before him. 
The sweetness of it haunted him—un- 
til the more potent charm close by his 
side all the long day dispelled the 
fainter allurement. 

When, at the end of the afternoon, 
the party returned to Beechlands, Mrs. 
McCord felt happily hopeful that the 
menace to her beloved brother’s career 
was safely averted. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Three days later, when the time 
stipulated for secrecy as to his be- 
trothal was drawing to an end, Randall 
received in his morning’s mail a letter 
calculated either to precipitate the im- 
pending catastrophe—as his sister re- 
garded it—of his marriage with Joan, 
or else break it off altogether. The let- 
ter was from his divorced wife. 

He had written her fully and frank- 
ly of what he was about to do, explain- 
ing his reasons and all the circum- 
stances; withholding only one thing— 
the name of the prospective stepmother. 
He offered his former wife her last 
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chance to return to him and to her son. 
He would break his -engagement, he 
said, at once upon receiving her prom- 
ise to come back to them. 

He had known that she would refuse, 
so his letter to her had been a mere 
formality to clear his conscience of any 
wrong to her in this second marriage. 
He had known also that the thought of 
a stepmother over Bappis would almost 
madden her, and though he profoundly 
pitied her, he felt that since she had it 
in her own hands to avert this thing, 
her suffering was self-inflicted. 

Her reply was—like all her letters— 
like herself, in short—cold, proud, un- 
impassioned. Yes, even her deep 
mother love was unimpassioned. He 
should not, she affirmed, put a step- 
mother over their son. If he would 
give Bappis to her, his own mother, she 
gave her word she would never lift a 
finger to interfere with his marrying 
again. But she gave him fair warning 
that to this last outrage of a stepmoth- 
er she would not submit. In spite of 
his secrecy, she would learn who the 
woman was, and would reveal to her 
the truth about his divorce; she would 
forbid the banns; she would save her 
boy from this wrong even though in 
order to do so she be forced to the 
course which in the beginning she ought 
to have taken—the dragging. of their 
disgraceful story into the courts. 

And he knew she meant it. These 
were no idle threats. Laura never 
talked idly. 

Why not avert her probable interfer- 
ence by taking Joan at once to the little 
church up the lane, and having it over? 
His home at Eastport was ready now, 
and equipped with servants, and there 
was no special reason for delaying the 
ceremony another week. 

He would speak with Joan. 

It was ten o'clock in the morning, 
and he was at his desk in his own room. 
Hastily locking up Laura’s letter, he 
rose to go at once, without loss of time, 
to find his fiancée. But halfway across 
his room, he was arrested by a knock 
on his door, and, opening it, there stood 
Joan before him. 

It was the first time she had ever 
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voluntarily come to him, and it gave 
him a peculiar.start of surprise. He 
saw at once that she was in trouble, so 
white and strained she looked. . 

“May I speak with you?” she asked 
timidly. 

“I was just coming to find you. Come 
in,” he said, in a kindly, reassuring 
tone. 

He placed a chair for her, and they 
sat down. 

“You told me to come to you freely 
—if I needed advice.” 

“Of course. Don’t hesitate to tell me 
anything. How can I help you?” 

“Judge Randall, I can’t stand it any 
longer !” 

““Can’t stand it?? You don’t mean, 
child,” he sharply demanded, “that you 
are going to back out?” 

The sudden sinking of his heart re- 
vealed to him how dear had grown the 
thought of living once more in his own 
home, well-ordered, now, and comfort- 
able, with this quiet, unobtrusive, ca- 
pable young person at the head of it— 
and his boy, happy and well-cared for, 
always there. 

“What’s the matter?” he asked, in 
keen anxiety. “I’ve gone right ahead, 
as you know, with all the arrange- 
ments! It’s rather late now—don’t you 
think—to change your mind? Ah!” he 
exclaimed, as here an idea came to him 
which brought him a flash of hope. “Is 
it what I said about your mother’s vis- 
iting you? I certainly don’t think the 
worse of you for not standing that! Of 
course, I did not mean it—I was mere- 
ly testing you.” 

“*Testing’ me?” 

“To find out whether you cared more 
for Bappis and a home of your own 
than for your mother.” 

“On” 

The quaint way she had of looking 
at him with big eyes and popping “Oh!” 
at him invariably piqued his curiosity 
to know the thought behind that non- 
committal comment. 

“Did you find out?” she asked, with 
an apparently impersonal interest. 

“T am finding out now—if you are 
here to say you ‘can’t stand’ such 
tyranny.” 
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“No, it isn’t that I came to say.” 

“Ah!” he said dryly. ‘It isn’t that.’ 

“TI don’t want to ‘back out.’ Oh, I'll 
marry you, Judge Randall,” she hastily 
reassured him. ‘I came to say I can’t 
stand it here any longer!” 

“You will marry me?” he exclaimed, 
almost with a jump of relief. “You 
gave me a shock, you know! I think I 
really heard my countenance fall with 
a thud!” 

At his exclaiming so audibly, she 
glanced apprehensively toward the 
door. 

“If our secret engage—compact— 
isn’t to be announced to the house- 


hold?” she suggested. . 

“Exactly. ll take care—thank you. 
Now then, what’s the trouble here that 
you can’t stand? Miss Tyson or 
Sally ?” 


“Your sister,” she said, her pale face 
flushing. “She does not speak to me 
—she hasn’t spoken to me since you 
told her—and if I speak to her she does 
not answer me—I can’t bear it! I must 
leave. I am going to-day!” 

“By the gods’ he exclaimed, in a 
low, angry voice, as the realization 
came to him of how his sister had, in 
the past week, made this little creature 
suffer. “Sally can put on the thumb- 
screws when she sets her mind to it, I 
know !” 

That she had gone farther than he 
had dreamed she would was manifest 
from this’ turning of the worm—this 
unprecedented decision of Joan’s to 
bear no more. 

“I’ve done wrong to subject you to 
such an ordeal, you poor child! You 
are going away to-day?” 

“T must. I can’t stand it any longer.” 

“Where do you intend to go?” 

“I—I don’t know. I wondered 
whether I couldn’t go right on to your 
home at Eastport, and—and get my 
hand in—until you are ready to come 
on for the—the marriage ceremony.” 

“You are still disinclined to spend 
the time with your mother?” 

“T would rather not.” 

“Very well, then. Listen to me. I 
was just about to go out to find you 
when you came to my door. I was 
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going to ask you if you could be ready 
—and willing—to go with me to-day to 
the little church down the lane—for the 
ceremony—and take the five-o’clock 
train for Eastport—you, and I, and 
Bappis. If you can—and_ will—I’ll 
wire home at once to Chloe to be ready 
for us with dinner and to have our 
rooms in order.” 

Joan’s face had gone pale again as he 
spoke, and never had she looked at him 
with bigger, rounder eyes, though this 
time the usual “Oh!” was not forth- 
coming—she looked too breathless to 
utter it. 

“What time shall we go to the 
church?” she asked. 

“You will do it?” 

Nee? 

“At four o’clock, then. I'll see the 
clergyman this morning. As no one 
must know of this until the last minute, 
will you pack Bappis’ things? If you 
will be so good ?” 

“Certainly. But—don’t you think 
we ought to tell Cousin Sally? It 
would be treating her hospitality to me 
so ungratefully if I ran off secretly 
and ie 

“Leave that to me, little girl. I'll 
take care of Sally. We'll bid her good- 
by, of course. Now—lI want to tell 
you why I am precipitating this thing.” 

He frowned, and his mouth grew sad 
and bitter as he offered his explanation 
speaking tersely and rapidly to get 
through with it. 

“Bappis’ mother threatens to put a 
stop to this marriage—though she has 
steadily refused my repeated urgent re- 
quests that she return to me. She has, 
of course, no legal means of hindering 
it—she doesn’t realize that, and she is 
preparing to do all she can. There- 
fore we must stop her by marrying at 
once—before she can raise a storm of 
any kind.” 

“Why does she want_to prevent it, if 
she doesn’t want to return to you her- 
self?” Joan wonderingly asked. 

“She doesn’t want her boy to have a 
stepmother,” he replied, looking at her 
keenly as he spoke. 

She answered his look with her 
round-eyed gaze, which seemed sud- 
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denly to see strange new areas of life 
spread open to her. She did not speak. 

“Tt will be your task, Joan’”—it was 
the first time he had called her that, 
and he noted the flicker of her eyes as 
it oddly fell upon his own ears as well 
as hers—‘“to guard your charge from 
being stolen away by his mother—as 
you would guard his life! As you 
would guard your own life! For, with 
Bappis gone, the only justification, the 
sole reason for this strange marriage 
of ours would cease to exist. You un- 
derstand ?” 

“Yes, Judge Randall.” 

“And you unhesitatingly undertake 
this responsibility? I do want you to 
go into it with your eyes open; with no 
possibility of your feeling, after a time, 
that you had been beguiled into a mis- 
take. You are very young. I don’t 
want to take advantage of your youth, 
and inexperience, and innocence.” 

“T understand just what I am doing, 
Judge Randall, and I do it willingly.” 

The sad, bitter lines about his mouth 
relaxed, he drew a long breath of re- 
lief, and his face softened with the 
winning smile which so transformed 
him. 

“As we are going to be married,” he 
said, “‘you’ll have to get over calling me 
‘Judge Randall,’ you know. You'll 
really have to take the plunge, and call 
me ‘Arthur’ !” 

“Oh, but I couldn’t!’’ 

“Oh, but you must! If you call me 
‘Judge Randall’ after we are married,” 
he threatened, “I shall publicly address 
you as Miss Laird!” 

She smiled, as she replied: “You 
have a way of always gaining your 
point, haven’t you?” 

“Merely a lawyer’s bad habit—don’t 
let it alarm you. I shall never interfere 
with your freedom. I shan’t have any 
desire to do so,” he added, in a tone of 
reserve that sounded like a polite snub, 
whereas he was really resisting a 
temptation to soften to a brotherly or 
fatherly tenderness to the girl now that 
she was about to trust herself to his 
keeping. Such temptation must, of 
course, be resisted. The essential thing 
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“T say,” exclaimed McCord, “it was outrageous of Arthur to spring 
this thing on you without warning. Ili te 


him what I think of him!” 


was to keep this relation a business one 
purely. 

There was a sudden knock on the 
door. It was opened, and Sally stood 
in the room. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


“What are you doing in Judge Ran- 
dall’s room?” Mrs. McCord, breath- 
less with mingled anger and apprehen- 
sion, demanded of the pale girl who, at 
her entrance, rose and stood facing her. 

“T came to tell Judge Randall I was 
going away to-day, Cousin Sally,” she 
answered, so quietly, in a manner so 
misleading as to what she was really 
about to do, that for the first time a 
doubt assailed Randall. Was she a 
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consummate actress? Subtle, 
deep, and full of guile? But 
what did it matter, so long as 
nothing could shake his con- 
fidence in the genuineness of 
her affection for Bappis? 

“Oh, you are going away 
to-day?” Mrs. McCord ex- 
claimed. 

“Yes.” 

“You need not have come 
here to Judge Randall’s room 
to tell him. I gave you credit 
for at least some sense of pro- 


priety!” 
She . spoke excitedly, as 
though scarcely knowing 


what she was saying. Ran- 
dall had never before seen his 
dignified, self-poised _ sister 
come so near to losing her 
self-control. “I can’t permit 
such things in my _ house, 
Joan! I shall write to your 
mother of your conduct!” 

“Sally ! Come, come!” 
Randall checked her. “My 
dear, don’t let your tongue 
run away with you! Take it 
out of me, not out of this 
child! If there’s been any 
‘impropriety,’ I’m the respon- 
sible culprit! But I assure 
you, sister,” he said mocking- 
ly, “there’s nothing tragic in 
the situation! Not a thing to 
call for melodramatics !” 

He turned to the girl, touching her 
elbow with the tips of his fingers. 

“Go now, Joan, and pack your trunk. 
Leave this whole business to me.” 

Obediently, and without a_ word, 
Joan glided from the room. Randall 
closed the door after her, and, leaning 
against it with folded arms, regarded 
his sister. 

“Now, then, Sally, my dear, the time 
has come when you'll have to be polite 
to Joan, or apologize to me. I’m going 
to marry her.” 

“Arthur! Why will you do this un- 
speakably foolish thing? Putting a 
millstone about your neck! I will pre- 
vent it! For your own happiness I will 
prevent it! You don’t love the girl!” 
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“No, I don’t love the girl.” 

“And you do love Catherine!” 

“God forbid! It was to save myself 
from the Medicean lure of Catherine 
that I asked Joan to marry me! You 
did it all, Sally, when you put Cather- 
ine in my way. No man of blood could 
withstand that woman, by God, if she 
roused herself from her indolence to 
care for him! But ‘the best-laid plans,’ 
you know! Yours has sadly miscar- 
ried, hasn’t it?” 

“What a strange man you are, Ar- 
thur! Oh, I will save you from this 
folly! Arthur, I will notify Laura! 
I declare I will!” 

“What could poor Laura do, Sally?” 

“T will tell Joan the truth about your 
divorce.” 

Their eyes met on this—steel meeting 
flint. Was she beside herself to say 
such a thing as that to him? 

“If I thought that that knowledge 
would stop her marrying me, Sally, it 
would not be withheld from her. If 
you know me, you know that. If my 
marriage with her were going to be a 
real marriage, I would myself tell her.” 

“Oh, Arthur, forgive me for saying 
that to you!” she almost sobbed. “For- 
give me! But think!” She rallied her 
forces. “Think how bored you will be 
all the rest of your life—with a wife 
who has no more spirit than to remain 
perfectly passive while the man she’s 
engaged to pays the most devoted at- 
tentions to another and more attrac- 
tive woman!” 

“As there has never been any pre- 
tense of sentiment between us, she 
would have shown very bad taste to re- 
sent my ‘devoted attentions to anothr 
woman.’ Joan’s manner of meeting the 
situation has seemed to me admirable, 
even quite wonderful! She’s been just 
right—reserved, sensible, really digni- 
fied, come to think of it. I’ve been as- 
tonished at her handling of her case. I 
declare she’s shown her blood and 
breeding! Had she ever once, the past 
week, made the least claim upon me on 
the score of our betrothal, or shown 
anything approaching a regard for me, 
I should have broken our compact in- 
stantly.” 
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“Well!” exclaimed Sally, in deep dis- 
gust. “I certainly wish you both joy of 
your ‘compact’ !”’ 

“I don’t look for ‘joy.’ £ do look for 
solid comfort.” 

“Even that you will miss! You'll 
find Joan won’t submit—once she has 
you—to the crusts you’ve flung her 
during this betrothal! She'll demand 
her rights.” 

“I’m not worried. She understands 
what I expect. She'll live up to it—or 
I'll fling her off like an old glove.” 

“Your conception of the sacredness 
and permanence of marriage, Arthur!” 

“As I’ve told you, dear,” he patiently 
repeated, “this is not a marriage except 
in appearance—it’s a union of conveni- 
ence solely. There’s nothing sacred 
about it.” 

“If you believe in the sacredness of 
the institution of marriage, how can you 
desecrate it by using it for your own 
convenience ?” 

“What is it only, Sally, that makes 
marriage anything more than a mere 
civil contract? That makes it sacra- 
mental? The begetting of children. 
That alone. And, understand me, there 
are to be no children in this case.” 

“Other men have said that.” 

“I’ve learned too overwhelmingty 
the responsibility of bringing children 
into the world! And a child conceived 
except in love has a poor heritage. If 
Joan and I make a happy home for 
Bappis, we shall not desecrate the in- 
stitution of marriage half so much as 
it’s desecrated in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred.” 

She drew a long, deep breath as she 
hopelessly, mournfully gazed at him. 

“T think you’re crazy, you know! 
When are you going to do it?” 

“Just as soon as I can arrange.” 

“You’ve not fixed the time?” 

“Well,” he said, with caution, “I’ve 
not yet engaged the parson.” 

“Oh, Arthur!” she said, her lips quiv- 
ering, “you think it is only my ambition 
for you that makes me so opposed to 
this thing. But it isn’t only that. If 
you loved her, I’d take her to my heart 
—glad for your happiness—deeply dis- 
appointed though I’d be at your choos- 
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ing her! But to saddle yourself with 
such an insignificant creature when you 
don’t care anything about her—all for 
the sake of your boy—it is so idiotic 
that I feel I must stop you—I 4 

Randall suddenly stepped to her side, 
and took her into his arms. 

“Do you think I don’t know, dear,” 
he said tenderly, “how much you do 
care for my happiness? So much more 
than I deserve! Don’t suppose I don’t 
mind doing what you so dislike—you 
who have always stood by me through 
everything! But, dear, a man must 
lead his own life, work out his own— 
damnation, if you will. You can’t live 
my life for me, nor yet tell me how to 
live it. So when I blunder, you must 
not take it sb to heart—seeing you’re 
not responsible.” 

“How can I help taking it to heart 
if I care for you?” 

For answer, he gently kissed her 
forehead, as he dropped his arms from 
about her. 

She sighed profoundly, as she gave it 
up and left him. 

He took his hat to go out to call on 
the neighborhood clergyman. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


The atmosphere of the household at 
dinner that night was electric. The 
variety of emotions, from amazement, 
excitement, consternation, and rage, to 
hot and bitter resentment, with which 
the different members of the family and 
the guests greeted the astounding dis- 
covery that at four o’clock that after- 
noon Judge Randall had been married 
to Joan Laird in the little church in the 
lane, made the air vibrant, the food 
tasteless. 

It was the three males of the family 
who were foremost and loudest in the 
expression of their sentiments—mar- 
veling that never a sign had they seen 
of what had been impending. How in 
the: world had the courting been man- 
aged so secretly? Evidently those two 


sly ones had realized that Mrs. Mc- 
Cord would try hard to head them off 
if she discovered what was on foot. It 
had of course been Joan’s sentimental- 
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izing over Bappis that had landed her 
big fish! Who would have thought the 
quiet little schemer had it in her to be 
up to such a fine game as this? To see 
and work her chance so _ cleverly? 
Well, she had made a good nest for 
herself ! 

“I thought he was gone on you, 
Catherine!” declared Artie. ‘He cer- 
tainly didn’t show it any that he was 
sweet on Joan!” 

Save for two bright spots high on 
her cheeks, Catherine’s customary lan- 
guid indifference seemed quite unruf- 
fled as, sitting beside Ned, she sipped 
her soup, making no comments what- 
ever on the stupendous news which 
had descended upon them like a thun- 
derclap. 

Her mother, at Mrs. McCord’s right, 
seemed far more. agitated and dis- 
tressed. 

“So this is why she canceled her en- 
gagement to visit me! My gracious! 
I never suspected it! If I had dreamed 
it was this—well, one never knows peo- 
ple! To think that all this while that 
seemingly innocent, babyish young girl 
has been holding down that great big 
man—and under our very eyes—and 
we all supposed—well, to be sure, Cath- 
erine, dear, he always took her part 
when you showed your distrust of her 
—that I did notice—and, my love, you 
might have taken the hint, and not have 
snubbed her so when he was by, and 
maybe you Oh, well, it may be all 
for the best—to be sure, he already had 
a wife, for that matter—if you'll ex- 
cuse my saying so, dear Sally! And I 
suppose one ought really not to be so 
loose in one’s views about divorced 
people’s marrying again—though one 
certainly couldn’t blame any man for 
falling out with such a cold, distant 
creature as Laura always e 

“Oh, hush, mother, for Heaven’s 
sake!” Catherine checked her at last, to 
the little woman’s pained embarrass- 
ment. 

“T almost pity Laura—when she 
hears of it!” Mrs. McCord, looking 
white to the lips, spoke for the first 
time. 

“She has only herself to blame,” her 
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husband retorted, regarding his wife’s 
pale face anxiously. “Why couldn't 
she have overlooked things, and have 
gone back to him—and to her son? 
I’ve no patience with that woman! But 
come! Let us have some details, 
Sally. When did you first learn of this 
thing to-day ?” 

“Arthur came to my room at half 
past three, when nearly every one in 
the house was asleep,” she related, in a 
lifeless tone, the reaction from her hard 
week of futile strain and effort having 
left her limp, “to say he was about to 
take Joan to the church! And did I 
care to come? Their trunks—Joan’s 
and Bappis’—were then being taken out 
of the house! They were all three go- 
ing at once to his house at Eastport. 
I saw that he preferred I shouldn't 
come to the church. He looked as 
white and resolute as though he were 
going to his execution instead of to his 
marriage! So I told him there wouldn’t 
be time for me to dress—and he said 
good-by to me—and left good-by for 
the rest of you—and went.” 

“You didn’t see Joan?” 

“T couldn’t bring myself to! And 
Arthur didn’t press it. I shall have to 
get over it, of course,” she added, with 
a long breath, ‘and make the best of 
it. But Arthur must give me time!” 

“T say,” exclaimed McCord, “it was 
outrageous of Arthur to spring this 
thing on you without warning. I'll tell 
him what I think of him!” 

“He gave me warning—a week ago.” 

“What? You knew a week ago that 
this was going on—and kept it from 
me?” 

“IT was afraid, Hubert, to trust to 
your discretion to keep silent about it. 
I’ve worked harder this past week to 
break up their little ‘compact,’ as they 
called it, than ever I worked over any- 
thing in my life! Oh,” she cried, “for 
a man like Arthur to marry so un- 
ambitiously, to throw himself away on 
a nonentity like Joan, is bad enough. 
But to have him marry a girl he admits 
he doesn’t care for—just for the sake 
of Bappis!” 

“Doesn't care for her!” 
Hubert skeptically. “Rot! 
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he is, he couldn’t be quite such an ass 
as to go and marry her if he doesn’t 
care for her, doesn’t find her attractive! 
Not for a dozen Bappises!” 

“Oh, but when you think,” cried Ned, 
who was secretly delighted at the unex- 
pected turn of events, which had provi- 
dentially removed from the field his 
formidable rival, “how Uncle Arthur 
has always doted on that boy!” 

“And how,” added Artie, “the dear 
Joan did work her Bappis’ game!” 

“Did he tell you, Cousin Sally,” Cath- 
erine lazily asked, “that he did not care 
for her?” 

“Yes—and that he was marrying her 
because it was the only way he could 
get her for Bappis; seeing she had re- 
fused his offer of a salaried position as 
Bappis’ governess.” " 

“Didn’t she know how to play her 
cards!” cried Artie. “You can’t call 
her a ‘nonentity,’ mother! Just let 
these quiet people alone for getting 
there!” 

“Laura will do everything to get Bap- 
pis from them,” affirmed Sally. “And 
if she succeeds, Arthur, having no 
more use for Joan, will simply have her 
on his hands as an encumbrance! What 
will he, then, do with her ?” 

“Oh, come, my dear!” exclaimed 
Hubert insistently. “Arthur didn’t 
marry Joan only for the sake of that 
boy of his! Don’t you believe it! To 
be sure, his concern for the boy may 
have led him on. Joan was cute enough 
to find his weak spot.” 

Before such incredulity as this, Sally 
knew she would never have courage 
to repeat to her husband what Arthur 
had confided to her.of his “compact” 
with Joan. “This is not a marriage ex- 
cept in appearance,” her brother had as- 
sured her. “There is nothing sacred 
about it.” 

She could hear Hubert’s guffaw at 
such a piece of information; he would 
declare that whatever the mutual un- 
derstanding with which Arthur and 
Joan had joined hands over Bappis, 
their resolution would not stand long 
before the intimacy of daily life under 
the same roof; not when a man of Ar- 
thur’s temperament held in his posses- 
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sion a fresh, sweet young girl like 
Joan! 

No, Sally knew she could never 


speak to her husband of this phase of 
her brother’s most lamentable marriage. 
Hubert was too hopelessly incapable of 
understanding a man like Arthur. 

Late that night, Catherine Tyson, 
alone in her room, pacing the floor with 
long, noiseless, restless step, her indif- 
ference and languor gone, her head 
erect and her eyes flashing with the 
pain, rage, and resentment that pos- 
sessed her, resolved within herself that 
this contemptuous slight she had re- 
ceived at the hands of Arthur Randall 
should not go unpunished. 

“The only man I ever cared for in 
my life! Phe only man I ever lifted 
a finger to win! The only man who 
ever dared to kiss me! Oh!” She hid 
her burning face behind her hands in 
stinging humiliation at the thought of 
how she had invited those kisses! “I 
was so sure he was like all the rest— 
mad about me! He knew I never 
would have given way to my feelings 
as I did if I had not supposed he cared, 
too! Oh, he did care, he does! Crazy 
as it seems, I believe he did marry that 
girl only to get her for Bappis’ nurse! 
And she was just toad enough to ac- 
cept an offer of marriage like that—as 
the best she could ever hope to do any- 
way! But,” she passionately told her- 
self, “he had no right to marry her 
when he had gone so far with me! No 
right! No right! And I'll make him 
regret it! Oh, my day is not over! 
I’ll go to Eastport for the winter! He 





can’t resist me—I’ll have him, mar- - 


riage or no marriage!” 

The consoling conviction that it was 
in her power to win him even yet 
soothed her sufficiently to cool some- 
what the fever of her heart. 

She went to bed, but long she lay 
awake following in imagination the 
course of things to-night between that 
strangely married pair. A maddening 
curiosity, no less than a sickening envy 
and jealousy, filled her mind. 

Presently she fell to wondering how 
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Joan, silent and shy as she was, could 
ever fill her place socially as mistress of 
Judge Randall’s home? Would she 
even attempt it? Or would she simply 
settle back as Bappis’ nurse? Would 
not Judge Randall wish his wife to fig- 
ure in Eastport society? True—Sally 
had told her—he had always steered 
very clear of a social round himself, 
even when a youth; but still, he would 
hardly expect or wish his wife to make 
a recluse of herself. Anyway, as a 
public man, the foremost in the State, 
he was obliged to do considerable en- 
tertaining. Would Joan be equal to it? 
She saw herself in Joan’s place at the 
head of Randall’s home—and felt what 
a stupid mistake he had made! 

At the same time she recalled one 
or two occasions when Sally had had 


“Joan preside for her at afternoon tea, 


and once at a formal luncheon; and 
how she, Catherine, had been secretly 
surprised at the way the girl had risen 
to the occasion. Perhaps, given her 
chance, she would astonish them all! 
She had astonished them, goodness’ 
knows! 

The newspapers would announce the 

marriage. Would Eastport society call 
on the bride? Of course, all the 
friends of the Randalls would call, ex- 
cept the old-fashioned ones with preju- 
dices against divorced people’s remar- 
rying. 
“Well! He has run away from me, 
and got himself married—but if I find 
I can’t sail right in and make them 
both dance to my piping, I'll take 
means! I'll kidnap Bappis, and give 
him to Laura! And then, as Sally says, 
all reason for Joan’s being in Arthur 
Randall’s house will cease to exist—and 
again I’ll have my chance!” 

What sort of chance? she asked her- 
self. His third wife? Of course, no— 
he would have to have some regard for 
his political career. She did not need 
to marry him—his love was all she 
wanted! 

“His love, his love! I can’t live with- 
out it! I will have it! I won’t live 
without it!” 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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FTER the interview over the tea 
table only yesterday he had 
hoped that everything in his daz- 

zling dream might come true, and now 
her face gave him a shock of surprise, 
of disillusion. 

She looked more than ever decora- 
tive, ornamental, apart from the com- 
mon world of work, of primitive ef- 
fort, and yet it was because she really 
did earn her own bread and butter, her 
charming gowns, her little luxuries, 
that the young engineer had dared ask 
her to share his nomadic, laborious life. 

“Corbin,” she said to him now as she 
held out her hand, a flush on her cheek, 
but in her eyes a different look from 
that of yesterday, “I wanted to write— 
I felt cowardly, ashamed—and then it 
seemed to me that I must be fair, and 
have it out with you face to face.” 

Corbin, sitting on the chair which 
faced hers, felt tongue-tied, embar- 
rassed. He remembered that impetu- 
ous kiss of his yesterday which her 
lips had instinctively returned—he felt 
that now this alien, beautiful person 
might as well be a thousand miles away 
—even that he was somehow in the 
wrong to have built his hopes on her 
mere demand for time, and her mo- 
mentary response to his kiss. 

“T’m glad you let me come—that at 
least you did not write,” he heard him- 
self say quietly. 

Judith Hart leaned a little forward in 
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her chair; there were rings under her 
blue eyes, which made her look older 
than she had looked the day before, and 
even so Judith could not manage to 
seem very antique. 

“You are going to hate me,” she said 
slowly, “when I have told you the 
truth! You are going to feel tricked, 
deceived, even that my lips have lied to 
you—though I promised nothing in 
words.” 

Corbin Hunter looked at her hun- 
grily, and said nothing. It was borne 
in upon him suddenly how little he had 
to give this lovely woman, whose 
clothes always fitted and suited her like 
the sheaths of tall white lilies. Pos- 
sibly that was why she gave an effect 
of neither toiling nor spinning, wholly 
at variance with the facts of her life. 
She spoke now very gently, yet with an 
effect of decision. 

“You said, Corbin, that you could not 
have proposed marriage to an idle girl 
—in your present position—and_ yet 
that, my dear, is the very crux of the 
situation! You're too big to under- 
stand what I mean, I suppose—but the 
truth is that I’ve known poverty too 
well, and only tasted of the fleshpots. 
And the flavor enchants me; I want 
more and more! Though I live in this 
tiny apartment alone, from choice, my 
work throws me constantly with peo- 
ple who have everything—and take 
everything for granted—people who 
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Corbin wheeled, to see a great touring car drawing up to the curb behind him. 


contrast strangely with the many 
young girls I see in New York, come 
to seek their fortune, art students, 
musicians, writers, threadbare and un- 
derfed for the most part, pathetic, even 
those who are most promising.” 

Corbin took an ivory paper cutter in 
his hand, and examined it with appar- 
ently scrupulous attention. As a matter 
of fact he saw only Judith’s face, the 
sweetness of her eyes, the unsmiling 
tenseness of her lips and chin. 

“And yet,” he said, “yesterday 

“Yesterday I was different,” broke in 
the girl swiftly. 

“Yesterday, when you talked of re- 
membering me, wanting me all these 
two long years, out in your beautiful 
untrodden ways, under the stars, with 
only-a pair of kid engineers with you, 
and your horse down in the hollow 
whinnying for sheer lonesomeness, you 
touched something deep in me, some 
secret spring! I seemed to see you 
etched against woods, and mountains, 
and vast solitudes—primitive instincts 
in me sprang to life. I wanted to go 
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with you—to companion your loneli- 
ness.” 

She paused a moment. Her look be- 
came more intent—not on Corbin, but 
bent upon some inner vision. 

“Corbin, I felt to you yesterday half 
mother and half wite—capable of big 
sacrifices and joys—capable of realizing 
what you would give me in that ardu- 
ous, eager, creative life of yours. And 
then,” her voice sank a subtle half tone, 
“then came last night, when I looked at 
the thing from every angle, when I lay 
awake, and thought, and balanced up, 
and wondered—and I—knew 

He was watching her intently, but he 
did not interrupt. Yesterday he had 
laid bare his heart to her; something 
proud in him, an instinctive dignity, 
kept him from going over that ground 
which she knew and had considered. 

She went on quickly: 

“Corbin, when I awoke this morning, 
after a few hours of restless sleep, I 
remembered the shops on Broadway, 
the theaters, the splendid gloom and 
shine of the opera, the look of the ave- 
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nue on a crisp winter afternoon, even 
the sober comfort of my own porcelain 
tub and mahogany dresser 

Corbin faced her through a blur. It 
seemed to him that she was receding 
from him, that after his brave dream 
this was sheer nightmare—yet quite 
sweet, and grave, and pitiless her voice 
went on: 

“Corbin, my dear, the whole truth 
makes me sick and ashamed—but it is 
the truth! I care for you, but not 
enough. I even love you, but I love 
myself more. And no pretty words 
will change the ugly fact that I will not 
marry you because you cannot give me 
what I want from life.” 

With dignity and decency, with no 
weak breakdown, he said good-by. It 
was so obvious that there was nothing 
else to do or say. 





In Panama a year or two later Cor- 
bin read of her marriage with a fresh 
sense of his own loss, and an unwilling 
admiration of Judith herself. She might 
be mercenary, mistaken as to true 
values, but from the standpoint of that 
world to which she had belonged she 
had so magnificently made good. 

For Judith Hart—mere private sec- 
retary to a clever, whimsical, wealthy 
woman, a novelist and a social dictator 
as well—had sought and found her own 
in the great whirlpool which drags 
down so many of the strong, the am- 
bitious, the competent. Judith had mar- 
ried a fellow Kentuckian, the president 
of a great railroad, and Trumbull 
Elder, apart from his success and his 
ability, was unquestionably a_ gentle- 
man, and even, from the modern stand- 
point, a young man. Corbin would 
have felt his pride solaced a little if 
Judith’s husband, although wealthy, 
powerful, had been old, devoid of 
charm, but even this cold comfort was 
denied him, as he owned to himself with 
a candor whimsical and a little rueful. 

But Corbin’s panacea for. all the ills 
of life was work, and it was nearly four 
years later that he turned his face to- 
ward home and the freshness and 
greenness of Washington on a June 
day. 
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He had elected that his next “job” 
was to be in his own country, and he 
was in the capital now on business bent, 
but still he sought no tame city berth. 
He had not lost his love for the open, 
and though his work during the past 
four or five years had laid a solid foun- 
dation for achievement in his profes- 
sion, he still belonged to that type of 
man whose success is never measured 
by a large income. But he was healthy, 
vigorous, ambitious; to-day, in spite of 
himself, the lure of one of the most 
charming cities in the world gave him 
a new pride in his own people, a sense 
of his own youth, and a pang for that 
human joy of life which had passed 
him by. 

And then, as he crossed Pennsylvania 
Avenue idly, conscious of a growing 
wonder at the appeal of this blossom- 
ing, beautiful, and spotless city, with its 
forestlike canopy of trees, its marble 
government buildings, its old houses of 
soft-toned brick, and its new apart- 
ment houses, with their really lovely 
courts, and flowers, and fountains—he 
heard the miracle of his own name 
spoken in a woman’s voice. 

“Corbin Hunter—of all 
earth!” 

Corbin wheeled, to see a great tour- 
ing car drawing up to the curb behind 
him. Leaning forward with  out- 
stretched hand and the light of welcome 
in her eyes was Mrs. Trumbull Elder, 
once Judith Hart. 

It is queer what security the mere 
passage of years seems to afford. Cor- 
bin found himself shaking hands with 
the girl he had once courted exactly as 


men on 


-he might have shaken the hand of any 


old friend in this lovely, lonesome city. 
At her command he found himself sit- 
ting by her side, while the car, a per- 
fect, obedient, wonderful machine, 
hummed smoothly up the avenue. The 
car, the chauffeur, Judith herself, all 
made for an effect of that subtle per- 
fection of detail which only money, and 
a great deal of it, can produce. 

Judith the girl had promised many 
things; Judith the woman made good 
every promise—and more! Yet Cor- 
bin asked himself why, with all her fin- 
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ished distinction, she looked so pale— 
and then it dawned upon him that it 
was because she was dressed in black, 
an exquisite but insistent black, which 
brought out the brightness of her hair, 
and accented the slenderness of her fig- 
ure, of her delicate hands, her oval face. 

He found himself telling her the 
facts of his life as though they had 
parted last month, and in turn she told 
him of her husband’s death a year and 
a half earlier, of her long winter in 
Italy with her young sister-in-law, and 
finally of her return to America, where 
she was now visiting her cousin, Lina 
Lawton, whose husband had recently 
taken his seat in the Senate. 

It was all very simple and pleasant ; 
Corbin went home with her, and dined 
with Judith and her kinfolk, whom he 
found a pleasant, unassuming, mentally 
alert couple. 

The Lawtons were obliged to remain 
in town throughout a late congressional 
session, despite the heat; Judith stayed 
also to be near Lina, and Corbin found 
himself postponing from day to day 
that interview with a certain govern- 
ment survey inspector which might re- 
sult in giving him interesting and im- 
portant work upon which he had had 
his eye for months. And then one day 
he came to himself with a shock, a dis- 
tinct jolt to his self-esteem. He had 
thought the old fascination quite dead, 
indeed he had found that this new Ju- 
dith interested him in quite a new way, 
and therefore he had been put off his 
guard, but he realized at last that Judith 
Elder was even more dangerous to his 
peace of mind than Judith Hart had 
been. 

The situation, he told himself, was 
wholly absurd. This woman of beauty 
and leisure and means, with the world 
in her hand, was about as fitted to be- 
come the wife of an engineer as a race 
horse is suited to the homely opera- 
tions of the farm! 

Then in the man primitive rage 
surged suddenly. He had lost her be- 
fore because of things—the things he 
did not possess, and which she desired 
and had attained. Was he to lose her 


a second time, because of her accumu- 
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lation of mere dollars, when after all 
those same dollars would smooth the 
path of their life together? 

He went that afternoon to the house 
on I Street, with a perfectly defined in- 
tent. He would ask her to marry him 
a second time, and this time he would 
not take no for an answer—he believed, 
with a curious new self-assurance, that 
to her as well as to himself fate had 
given a miraculous second chance! 

At the door he was told that Mrs. 
Elder was not in, but that she was ex- 
pected any moment. Corbin entered, to 
find a big, blond young man, son of the 
Russian ambassador, whom Corbin had 
run across more than once in his search 
for Judith’s society. 

The Russian, however, had already 
waited an hour for the laggard lady, 
and presently Corbin found himself 
alone with his hostess, a thin, brilliant 
woman of thirty-five, with a homely 
face and a wonderfully attractive smile. 
She talked of Corbin, of Panama, of 
Russians as a race and of the young 
count particularly—she appeared to re- 
gard him as a genius, particularly in the 
art of love-making!—and finally she 
spoke of Judith and Judith’s deceased 
husband. 

“He was a very charming man,’”’ she 
said to Corbin. “I really felt that Ju- 
dith was marrying well, in spite of my 
instinctive distrust of multimillionaires, 
until after his death—and ever since 
then I have been furiously angry with 
him!” 

Corbin gasped and wondered—was 
this excellent woman with the fine coun- 
tenance, the homely features, and the 
beautiful smile a little mad? 

“Then you haven’t heard about the 
will—Judith has not told you?” she 
asked, with the utmost simplicity and 
directness. 

Corbin neither knew nor cared about 
wills—what he wanted was to hear 
Judith’s voice. He felt that between 
them they had wasted a great deal of 
life, and here was another frittered 
hour. Fortunately his manner gave no 
hint of the inner turmoil. 

Mrs. Lawton talked well, and after 
a little Corbin found himself listening 
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Presently there emerged from the brow of the hill and a cloud of golden dust the figure of 
a man on horseback. 


to her every word; she was telling him 
how, after six months of married life, 
an accident had made of Judith’s hus- 
band a hopeless cripple. 

“Whether Judith loved him, as girls 
love poor, lovable, and wholly ineligible 
youths of their own age, I don’t know 
—nobody knows! But I’ve never seen 
more complete devotion than she gave 
him—her time, her strength, her youth. 
There were of course doctors and 
nurses galore, but Trumbull wanted 


Judith every hour, and never once did 
she fail him during those two inter- 


minable years. And at last he died— 
leaving Judith a widow without chil- 
dren—and when the will was read it 
was found that so long as she remained 
unmarried she was to have the income 
of three million dollars, with the prin- 
cipal to dispose of as she might please 
after her own death. But if she remar- 
ried—this girl of twenty-seven—the 
money was to revert to his own family, 
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already enriched, and Judith to receive 
not one cent.” 

Mrs. Lawton concluded with an em- 
phatic, expressive gesture, two flaming 
spots of red in her cheeks. 

Corbin stared at her stupidly, but his 
brain began to work with abnormal ra- 
pidity and precision. 

Judith penniless, separated from the 
wealth and glamour to which she had 
become accustomed, Judith in .home- 
spun or its equivalent, with no back- 
ground of beautiful rooms, no motor 
cars, no wonderful gowns and jewels 
wherewith to frame her loveliness! 

It seemed to Corbin that even to sug- 
gest to Judith the possibility of sacri- 
ficing these possessions—for him—was 
rather ludicrous! He made his adieux 
to Mrs. Lawton so abruptly that he had 
no time or attention to appreciate that 
his obvious flight marked him, to her 
mind, as the most shameless of fortune 
hunters. But one Parthian arrow she 
let fly hit him squarely: 

“I’m so glad you’ve met Count Metz- 
kin, my dear Mr. Hunter. My husband 
and I are hoping, of course, that his 
obvious courtship of my cousin will be 
crowned with success. He knows her 
position—and is apparently the more 
determined to win her. Fortunately 
his own rank and fortune will insure 
to Judith every luxury.” ° 

Corbin wrote to Judith that night 
with a vision of Count Metzkin in his 
mind—and wondered how such a com- 
monplace modern as himself could 
hate, with deadly hatred, a well-set-up, 
clean-cut young Russian whom he had 
seen exactly three times! His letter 
was characteristic: 

My Dear JupitH: I’m off to-morrow, 
back to my working world—having just seen 
the man I should have interviewed weeks 
ago—for I have stayed here too long for my 
own good. Your cousin told me of Elder’s 
amazing will, and I’m trying to hope that 
some bigger and better man than I will en- 
able you to snap your fingers at such incred- 
ible pettiness. I had hoped—but that can- 
not interest you—yet you have been sweet to 
me, Judith, and if I were another type of 
man I would swear to conquer the world to 
lay at your feet! As it is I must say good- 


by, yet even so I count it a privilege to have 
loved you. 


CorBIn Hunter. 
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To the woman on horseback the road 
seemed long and steep. Misty blue 
mountains tiptoed along the horizon, 
the nearer peaks being bisected by 
jagged slashes of shadow, as though 
some gigantic knife had cut from sum- 
mit to base. 

It was beautiful enough, but the aft- 
ernoon was waning, the road was soli- 
tary and heavy with the dust of a three 
weeks’ drought. The woman’s horse 
nickered suddenly in protest against all 
this barrenness of human and equine 
interest, and a tired sigh expressed, in- 
adequately enough, the rider’s weari- 
ness and general discouragement. 

Just at this point, out of the palpi- 
tating silence, came a clear, cheerful 
sound of whistling, and presently there 
emerged from the brow of the hill and 
a cloud of golden dust the figure of a 
man on horseback. 

The woman’s hand on the bridle 
slacked, steadied, then slipped to her 
pocket, where a small pistol was tucked 
cozily. But the man’s voice was the 
most leisurely good-tempered sound in 
a leisurely, good-tempered country: 

“Land alive! A hoss and a woman! 
And I thought the hull world for miles 
around had gone to town to the circus.” 

“Tf you knew how thankful I am that 
you didn’t go, too!” said the woman 
brightly. “I’m hunting for the camp of 
the engineers who are constructing the 
new railroad, and I seem to have gone 
miles out of my way. When you ap- 
peared I was about to give myself up as 
lost!” 

The man spoke in a drawling, mellow 
tenor: 

“T guess yo’re the sister or the wife 
of that sick engineer—and, by heck, he 
sure will be glad to see you!” 

“Will you take me to him?” she cried, 
and for the first time the horseman real- 
ized what an extraordinary young wom- 
an this was to be riding all alone 
through the hill country of the Caro- 
linas, extraordinary in the trimness of 
her habit under all the dust, the poise 
of her head, the beauty of her face. 

Side by side they now trotted along, 
and the woman explained to the man 
in the queer, ill-fitting black coat how 
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she had arrived at the little station that 
morning, had heard of the engineer’s 
illness, and had decided to hire a horse 
and cross-cut the hills by herself, with- 
out waiting for baggage or escort. 

“You see, I had the habit with me; 
I was anxious about my—brother, of 
whom I had lost track for several 
weeks, and so I wired the people who 
expected me to meet them to-morrow 
in Virginia, and came along alone. The 
only escort I could find was a little 
colored boy about ten years old, and I 
couldn’t get a horse for him to ride— 
they told me some of my road would 
be impassable with a team—and it 
seemed the small boy had never been 
on a horse in his life,” she concluded, 
with a laugh. 

An hour later they reached a ragged 
cut in the hills, and the voices of men 
and the gleam of white tents proclaimed 
the camp of the engineers. 

“She’s come to nurse your sick boss,” 
her guide explained to a group of as- 
tonished young men. One of them, a 
cleanly built youngster of twenty, came 
to her side, and shook hands with an 
eager, protecting friendliness, which 
made her feel at home at once. 








The delusion gripped his shoulders with hands small but surprisingly strong. 


“Doc told us last week that Mr. 
Hunter was doing pretty well, but that 
he ought to go to town and get himself 
decently nursed for a week or so,” said 
the boy. “But he wouldn’t—this is a 
big job we’re on. Mr. Hunter insists 
it.must be put through on record time, 
and that he is the man to do it! So he 
rides around. with us, gritty as the Old 
Nick, but looking like a ghost! But 
the fever has gone, and he’s sure to 
pull through all right now.” 

The visitor was blushing in a mad- 
dening fashion. 

“I—I thought he was still ill, deli- 
rious—I didn’t understand fe 

The boy was leading her horse to- 
ward a tent apart from the others. 

“Oh, he’s been ill, all right—delirious, 
high temperature, ‘bout everything,” he 
assured her cheerfully. 

As they came nearer to the tent the 
woman saw that the flap was raised, 
and that inside a man was lying in a 
hammock. She.drew rein suddenly, and 
turned toward the boy with a gesture 
of hesitancy, embarrassment, but the 
boy was gone. Then she turned back, 
and, still sitting on her horse, spoke 
suddenly : - 
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“Corbin Hunter, you are a fraud!” 

The invalid said something unprint- 
able, and scrambled out of his ham- 
mock just as his visitor slid to the 
ground. 

She was covered with dust from her 
trim tan boots to the thick blond braids 
wound around her head, but out of this 
general dunness her eyes sparkled, and 
her cheeks burned. 

The engineer was recalling sundry 
delusions and hallucinations of some 
days back; he was feeling his own 
wrists, and wondering why he felt so 
well, since of course this dusty, blue- 
eyed girl must be merely a more in- 
sistent delusion than usual. 

3ut the delusion gripped his shoul- 
ders with hands small but surprisingly 
strong. 

“Corbin, you wrote me an impossible 
letter—and gave no address—so that 
I’ve been tracking you down like a 
sleuth for weeks! I don’t see why you 
had to get ill, and frighten me out of 
my senses. After this escapade Lina is 
going to think me blind crazy, and I 
don’t blame her. And-you look ex- 
actly as though I weren't real!” 

“Of course you can't be real!” 
Corbin thoughtfully. 

“This dust is real!” cried Judith, 
with an amazing access of temper. “It’s 
horrid to be explaining myself before 
I’ve had a chance to wash my face!” 

He gripped her hands—the fever 
might have returned, judging by the 
color of his cheeks—in his unbelieving 
yet rational eyes rapture and doubt 
fought for mastery. 

“Corbin,” said Judith, “it’s not sur- 
prising at all, my coming here, for I’ve 
had my fling—all the money, and lux- 
ury, and admiration I used to ache for, 
and nothing else! Except for those 
two years of nursing I haven’t done an 
honest day’s work in nearly five years 
and I’m sick of playing parasite and 
idler! I suppose I worked too long be- 
fore my marriage, tasted too fully the 
pleasure of being even a small card 
in the great game! When luxury came, 
and ease, and all the beautiful things of 
the world just fell into my hands, I 
didn’t know what to do with them. I 


said 
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won't go into the story of my married 
life—at least, I tried to be square, to 
make good—but it didn’t pay, Corbin, 
it certainly didn’t pay! And I want to 
do my own work, to live a.real life, at 
last, in the live, working world.” 

“Tt’s not a question of living and 
working,” said Corbin. ‘You can do 
that anywhere. It’s the question of sac- 
rificing a great opportunity—to do a 
thing like that a woman needs the sus- 
taining power of a great love—her own 
love!” 

Judith straightened her slim figure. 

“Am I not here?” she demanded 
proudly. And then it was that Corbin’s 
arms gripped her and held her close to 
Corbin’s madly galloping heart. 

Judith freed herself at last, and, in 
spite of her blazing cheeks, her trem- 
bling hands, she spoke severely: 

“My excuse for coming to you was 
that you were ill, that you needed a 
nurse. And you are the huskiest sick 
man I ever saw. You will have to take 
me back to-night to that place near the 
station which they call a hotel.” 


Said Corbin, with apparent irrele- 
vance: 
“The man who found you and 


brought you here is not precisely sacer- 
dotal in appearance, and his English is 
the pure Yankee brand, unmodified by 
the sunny South. But he happens to 
be an itinerant Methodist minister in 
good standing.” 

“Oh-h-h!” said Judith. “You see, 
Corbin, I was really scared to the edge 
of hysteria when your parson found 
me, frightened at my own preposterous 
behavior, about you, everything! And 
now it all seems so simple, and happy, 
and safe.” 

“Happy and safe! My God, what 
have I done to deserve a miracle like 
this?’ said Corbin, his face against the 
dusty gold of Judith’s hair. 

Twelve hours later Mrs. Lawton, 
waiting ‘in Staunton for her strayed 
kinswoman to join her en route for the 
White Sulphur Springs, received a 
succinct and surprising telegram: 


Married to Corbin Hunter this evening. 
Will spend our honeymoon here in the hills 
surveying the new railroad. 


JupITH. 
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Republican and Democrat—Which 
is Which ? 


By Forbes Lindsay 


HE question contained in our cap- 
tion is much in the nature of a 
conundrum. Nowadays the dif- 

ference between the chief parties in 
American politics is about the same as 
that between Tweedledum and 
Tweedledee. If anything, the Tweedles 
of “Wonderland” are more individual- 
istic than those of the political world. 

If you should say that a man is a 
Christian or a Freethinker, you would 
not at all convey a clear idea of his 
religious convictions. So to describe 
a man as a Democrat or a Republican 
is not to give any precise indications of 
the principles for which he stands. 
However, if you designate your man 
as Baptist or Agnostic, an Atheist or 
Roman Catholic, we are able to take his 
religious measure. Similarly in the 
sphere of politics, in order to brand an 
individual intelligently you must call 
him a Nationalist, Reactionary, Pro- 
gressist, Bryanite, Socialist, or one of 
a dozen other terms current in political 
parlance. 

Since the advent of the “Yankee Na- 
poleon” upon the scene, and largely ow- 
ing to his influence, a great change has 
come over American politics. Previous- 
ly, national, State, and municipal politi- 
cal affairs were controlled by machines. 
In latter days individuals have insisted 


on playing the game independently and 
according to rules of their own mak- 
ing. These individuals are no less ar- 
bitrary and willful than were the ma- 
chines and the bosses. In fact, some 
of them—Bryan, for instance, and 
Roosevelt, and Wilson—are new kinds 
of party leaders, claiming to be better 
than the old style. With the independ- 
ent politician, the independent voter 
came into prominence. The free-lance 
leaders found free-lance followers. It 
became possible for the former to ad- 
vance daring doctrines and to take au- 
dacious action, widely at variance with 
the older principles and policy of his 
party. 

Curiously enough, the Democratic 
party was first known as the Republi- 
can, and then as the Democratic- 
Republican party. This sounds to us 
like a conflict of terms, but under the 
circumstances of the time it Was a pe- 
culiarly appropriate style. But let us 
go back to the beginning—that is to say, 
to the beginning of our career.as a 
nation—and trace the gradual growth 
of the two principal political parties of 
the present day. 

During ten or more years after the 
establishment of independent govern- 
ment in this country there was but one 
party, and it was called the Federal. 
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Practically all the prominent men of the 
nation belonged to it. They were aris- 
tocrats by birth, education, and inclina- 
tion. This statement does not tally with 
tradition and our popular histories, but 
it squares with the facts none the less. 
Washington, while he was an ardent 
patriot and a lover of liberty, was any- 
thing but democratic in temperament. 
John Adams was the representative of 
an exclusive social class, the members 
of which deemed themselves immeasur- 
ably superior to the common herd—and 
so they were. Hamilton’s tendencies 
were distinctly monarchistic, and he 
openly derided Jefferson’s contention 
that capacity for rule existed in the 
people. There were in effect what 
Adams called “a court and a country 
party.” When the latter got their in- 
nings we had Jefferson receiving the 
sritish ambassador in snuff-colored 
dressing gown and carpet slippers, and 
Andrew Jackson dispensing a huge 
cheese at a White House reception. 
There is not a human document, 
from St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians to Colonel Roosevelt’s last Out- 
look editorial, so precise and unmistak- 
able in its wording that only one 
interpretation is possible. In our very 
mongrel language, which has been woe- 
fully battered and bent in the last half 
century of loose literature, it is possible 
to give more than one meaning to most 
words, and a man with ordinary in- 
genuity can twist any statement to his 
liking. This in parenthesis, by the way. 
The ink was hardly dry on the parch- 
ment that contained the constitution be- 
fore its construction became an issue, 
and it has ever since afforded subjects 
for dispute. What we call “construc- 
tion” of a legal measure is deriving the 
intention of the lawmakers from the lit- 
eral statement modified by considera- 
tion of the circumstances under which 
it was made. It is evident that in con- 
struing the general provisions of the 
United States Constitution there is 
room for the widest divergence of opin- 
ion. A liberal construction gives to the 





Federal government much power that 
could not be claimed for it under the 
strict letter of the law. 


The former 
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view tends toward centralization of au- 
thority; the latter toward a large de- 
gree of sectional independence, or what 
is often spoken of as “States’ rights.” 
The first political dissension in the his- 
tory of this country was based upon 
this question. It has ever been one of 
the chief differences between Demo-e 
crats and Republicans, the latter fa- 
voring the elastic and the former the 
restrictive construction. But in practice 
each party has frequently deviated from 
the doctrine which it preached. To a 
party in power expediency often proves 
to be a more potent influence than prin- 
ciple. The first Democratic adminis- 
tration, under Jefferson, furnished il- 
lustrations in the Louisiana Purchase 
and in the boycott of British goods. 

Hamilton, the intellectual superior of 
any of his contemporaries, advanced 
in high-handed manner measures that 
could only have been justified by the 
loosest construction of the constitu- 
tion. As a matter of fact, the condi- 
tion of national affairs afforded him 
ample excuse, as they did Lincoln at a 
later date, for excessive exercise of au- 
thority, and as Colonel Roosevelt 
claims that they did him in the Panama 
affair. What they termed Hamilton’s 
“autocratic attitude and undemocratic 
doctrine” aroused the opposition of his 
more conservative associates. A num- 
ber of them, under the leadership of 
Jefferson, Madison, and Randolph, or- 
ganized what they called the Republi- 
can party. In this first political split 
the classes which represented commerce 
and capital naturally gave their adher- 
ence to Hamilton, whose policy was 
sound enough from a business point of 
view, and actually pulled the country 
through a period of bankruptcy. On 
the other hand, the agricultural inter- 
ests just as naturally favored the ex- 
ponents of localized political power. 
Thus at this early date we have the 
general affiliation of certain classes with 
certain political parties which has ever 
since obtained. 

There was at this time a body of 
Freethinkers of the Tom Paine school, 
rabid Anglophobes, who called them- 
selves Democrats. They claimed to be 
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champions of the “rights of man,” and 
were fanatical sympathizers with the 
French revolutionists. The death of 
Robespierre dealt them a severe blow, 
and caused a falling off of their most 
radical element. The remainder united 
with the followers of Jefferson in form- 
ing the Democratic-Republican party, 
which succeeded in securing the elec- 
tion of their leader to the presidency. 
The party had for its fundamental 
principles the limitation of the powers 
of the Federal Government to those 
granted by the letter of the constitu- 
tion, and the increase of the direct in- 
fluence of the people in the affairs of 
government. It is a curious reflection 
that this was the Democratic party un- 
der Jefferson, and that leading Repub- 
licans to-day are advocating the popu- 
lar election of senators, the extension 
of primaries, the referendum, and the 
recall. 

The Democratic-Republican party 
appealed to the popular fancy, and con- 
trived to keep control of the govern- 
ment for the first twenty-five years of 
the last century. Indeed, there was 
practically but one party again, and 
what was called “the era of good feel- 
ing” prevailed. This was followed by 
a division of the party into two wings, 


once more on the general ground of * 


strict and loose construction. John 
Quincy Adams was an advocate of the 
latter, and the opposition to him on 
this account led to the election of An- 
drew Jackson. The followers of the 
former took the name National Repub- 
licans. They developed into the Whigs, 
who finally merged into the Republican 
party. The “Jackson men,” as they 
were first called, later took the name 
Democrats. At this time the present 
great parties began to take shape as 
distinctive and opposing divisions. 

It has become customary in our gen- 
eration to look upon the Democrats as 
peculiarly a party of the South, but 
they owed their long continuance in 
power to their popularity in the North 
until the question of slavery occasioned 
a break in their ranks. In 1854 a large 
Northern section of the party, together 
with a number of Whigs and Free Soil- 
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ers, determined that “They would 
throw the old party organization to the 
winds, and organize a new party on 
the sole issue of the nonextension of 
slavery.” On the 6th of July, in that 
year, the new party held a State con- 
vention at Jackson, Mich., and formal- 
ly adopted the name Republican. Then 
and there the Republican party was 
born. 

The first leaders of the party were 


Seward, Lincoln, Chase, Sumner, 
Henry Ward Beecher, and Horace 
Greeley. It thus secured the support 


of the press, the platform, and the pul- 
pit, and what was then a very power- 
ful agency in molding public opinion 
—the lyceum, or citizens’ debating club. 
Its success in securing the reins of gov- 
ernment in the most critical period of 
the nation’s history was due to the 
providential dissensions in the councils 
of its opponents. In 1860 the Demo- 
crats had two candidates for the presi- 
dency—Breckenridge, representing the 
dogma of Jefferson Davis that the con- 
stitution recognizes slave property, and 
Douglas, contending for the theory that 
the citizens of a territory might exclude 
slavery by legislation. The total Dem- 
ocratic vote considerably exceeded that 
cast for Lincoln, but he received a ma- 
jority, and was elected, becoming the 
first Republican president. 

At the outset the Republican party 
was virtually no more than a dissenting 
element of the Democrats. The first 
national platform of the former, 
framed in 1856, declared its adherence 
to the principles of Washington and 
Jefferson. There was but one point of 
difference between the two parties. 
That was the question of slavery; and, 
strangely enough, when the Republi 
cans came into power, with the open- 
ing of the Civil War, that issue was 
abandoned. In answer to Greeley’s 
protesting document, “The Prayer of 
Twenty Millions of People,’ Lincoln 
wrote: “My paramount object is to 
save the Union, and not either to save 
or destroy slavery.” Emancipation was 
ultimately resorted to as a_ military 
measure and because slavery constitut- 
ed “the strength of the rebellion.” And 
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thereon hangs another popular miscon- 
ception. It is quite generally believed 
that the war was begun and carried 
on for the purpose of suppressing slav- 
ery. 

The conclusion of the war naturally 
found the Republicans massed on one 
side of the Mason and Dixon line, the 
Democrats on the other. The brutal 
“reconstruction” process, under the 
leadership in Congress of Thaddeus 
Stevens, who regarded the South as a 
“conquered province,” brought the 
Southerners closer together in defense 
against the ‘“carpetbagger” and _ the 
“scalawag.” The former was a North- 
erner—usually a shyster lawyer or a 
low politican—who went South to ex- 
ploit the freed negroes and to take ad- 
vantage of the weakness and necessities 
of their former masters. The latter 
was the “po’ white trash” that fra- 
ternized with the suddenly franchised 
blacks in the hope of benefiting by their 
political support. And so came into 
being the “solid South,” which was first 
broken when several of the former 
slave States gave their votes to Roose- 
velt and against Bryan. 

Following the war, taxation and tar- 
iff began to be marked points of issue 
between the two parties. The Demo- 
crats have generally contended for the 
lightest possible taxation by the Fed- 
eral government and the least possible 
interference by it with the internal af- 
fairs of the States. At one time they 
went so far as to oppose the undertak- 
ing by the central authority of such 
public works as the improvement of 
rivers and harbors, claiming that they 
should be executed by the States imme- 
diately interested with funds derived 
from their individual resources. Of 
course, we fully realize now that navi- 
gation facilities are of benefit to the 
country at large and should be a mat- 
ter of national concern. 

In the matter of the tariff, the the- 
ory of the party has been that cus- 
toms duties should be regulated by fis- 
cal needs—in other words, that the 
amount collected should be no more 


than that necessary to cover the ex- 
penses of conducting the government. 
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Briefly stated, the Democrats advocated 
“tariff for revenue only,” while the Re- 
publicans favored heavy imposts in or-— 
der to protect the infant manufactur- 
ing industries of the country. 

The tariff issue has in recent years 
been the principal one between the two 
parties, but even in this respect their 
variance has not been as great as their 
declaration of principle would indicate. 
While the Democrats have much modi- 
fied their original radical views on the 
tariff, the Republicans have receded 
from their former position of cham- 
pioning extreme protection. We need 
not expect either party, succeeding the 
other in power at this day, to make any 
drastic changes in the tariff laws, al- 
though both are likely to make great 
promises in their campaign appeals. 
The politician in office is always more 
conservative than the candidate for 
election. 

No doubt in early years Ameri- 
can manufacturers needed protection 
against the competition of the products 
of cheap European labor, but when 
they were found underquoting British 
and German concerns in the open mar- 
ket, the American consumer began to 
realize that the tariff fence was largely 
a means of subjecting him to unduly 
high prices. He demanded relief, and 
in response the Republican party be- 
gan, during the administration of Mc- 
Kinley, to pledge itself to downward 
revision of the tariff, and in recent 
years this has been one of the most 
prominent of the party promises. In 
the way of fulfillment has stood a 
strong section of the party, called 
“standpatters,”’ representing the “inter- 
ests.” The failure of the last Congress 
to make the expected tariff reductions 
led to the election of a Democratic 
House. 

Opposition to anything like monop- 
oly has always been a fundamental 
principle with the Democrats. The 
Sherman antitrust act was, however, a 
Republican measure. [or twenty or 
more years the statute lay practically 
dormant in the books. Then came the 
“muckraking” mania, with its indis- 
criminating criticism of everybody and 
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everything representing capital. There 
was a strong strain of insanity in this 
movement, but it clearly marked a 
widespread demand on the part of the 
people for reform, and was largely re- 
sponsible for the improvement in gov- 
ernment and business methods which 
have followed. Shrewd politicians in 
the Republican party saw in the signs 
of the times unmistakable indications 
of an awakening of public conscience, 
and a determined desire on the part of 
the masses for the application of cer- 
tain principles which had up to that 
time been chiefly voiced in the doctrine 
of the Democrats. This popular senti- 
ment has in recent years brought indus- 
trial-social questions prominently into 
national politics. At the inception of 
the movement the radical elements in 
politics were drawn to the ranks of the 
Democrats; but in late years certain 
of the Republican leaders have taken 
such extreme positions as to attract to 
themselves large numbers from the 
other party. 

McKinley, the last of the conserva- 
tive Republican presidents, was fol- 
lowed by Roosevelt, who initiated a 
number of radical measures, including 
some of the most important advanced 
by Bryan, his opponent for the presi- 
dency. Roosevelt was largely elected 
by Democrats, and the independent 
vote has ever since been a factor to be 
reckoned with. 

Andrew Jackson unblushingly ad- 
vanced the theory that “to the victors 
belong the spoils,’ meaning that the 
followers of the party in power were 
entitled to all the advantages to be de- 
rived from the government patronage. 
This principle was acted upon for a 
long while, and each change of admin- 
istration saw a complete change in of- 
fice holders and placemen down to the 
janitors and scrubwomen of govern- 
ment buildings. Civil-service reform, 
which has been promoted by both par- 
ties, by greatly reducing the rewards at 
the disposal of political leaders, cre- 
ated marked improvement in this re- 
spect. A man with nothing to expect in 
return for his vote began to cast it in 
accordance with his convictions. 
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The realization that a large floating 
vote may be secured by a novel appeal 
has encouraged what we may style in- 
dependent politics on the part of prom- 
inent statesmen. The Republican party, 
which in the latter half of the last cen- 
tury represented conservatism, has in 
late years developed radicals of as pro- 
nounced types as any in the Democratic 
ranks. The element in the former who 
take pride in the name “Insurgents” 
stand for practically everything of con- 
sequence that is embraced in the Demo- 
cratic doctrine. In a speech last spring 
Colonel Roosevelt admitted that he is 
actually a Democrat, arbitrarily labeled 
a Republican. He said: “I have the 
right to the support of every heir of 
the Jacksonian Democracy. I am fight- 
ing for the principles in which the great 
bulk of the people in the South believe, 
and they are kept away from me only 
by a name.” 

Thirty years ago the two parties dif- 
fered widely in their views of almost 
every important question of govern- 
ment. They have gradually come to 
occupy the same ground, and this is 
due mainly to the adoption by the Re- 
publicans of principles first advanced 
by the Democrats. The platforms of 
the national conventions held in 1884 
show for the first time the meeting of 
the two parties on matters of moment. 
Several of the planks of these plat- 
forms are practically alike. In 1904 
“Imperialism” was the only issue. Four 
years later there was even less dif- 
ference of principle. At present there 
is practically none. It is quite possible 
that the coming campaign will be 
fought out upon the question of con- 
struction, which, as we have seen, was 
the earliest political bone of contention 
in the history of this country. 

It is quite clear that the leading po- 
litical parties have lost their distinc- 
tiveness. Even in the matter of the 
tariff they are fast coming into accord. 
At the Pan-American Commercial Con- 
ference, President Taft expressed him- 
self as being in favor of universal reci- 
procity, which would be a long step in 
the direction of free trade. He was 
followed upon the same platform by 
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Champ Clark, speaker of the Demo- 
cratic House, who declared himself to 
be in perfect sympathy with the senti- 
ments expressed by the chief execu- 
tive. It is safe to predict that the pop- 
ular vote in the presidential election 
will very largely represent personal 
preference for one or the other candi- 
date, regardless of his party affiliation. 

It would seem that the parties which 
have represented the great political di- 
visions of the population during the 
past fifty years are on the point of 
disintegration and readjustment. 
There are to-day among the Democrats 
many ultraconservatives, and among 
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the Republicans many extreme radicals. 
In the new Bull Moose party, which ° 
Roosevelt has succeeded in founding, 
and of which he is the natural leader, 
there are many from the ranks of both 
the Democratic and Republican parties. 

In short, the terms Democrat and 
Republican have to-day little, if any, 
of their old significance. All three par- 
ties stand for the same vital principles. 
The leading statesmen on all sides are 
striving to meet popular demand for 
reform in legislation, administration, 
business, and social affairs. Each sug- 
gests a different program of reform. 
It is on this they differ. 





Love in Idleness 


Not a thing to do but idle 
All these silken hours away! 
Master Care must loose the bridle 
Drawn so tight each working day! 
Where the kind sun sifts a beam 
Through the leaves, a gold-dust stream, 
I shall only sit and dream. 


Round me is the good warm grass, 
Just waist-high for cricket folk— 
Little acrobats that pass, 


Nimble-kneed ! 


A bird note woke 


Sleeping airs just now; and high 
Nod the white wild carrots nigh— 
Fairy laces spread to dry. 


Did I claim I sat at ease, 
Had no eager task in view? 


Sweet, forgive! 


For, past release, 


Heart and soul I’m bound to you! 
This wood paradise must speed 





My poor suit 


each bird and weed 


Help me in my precious need! 
JEANNIE PENDLETON EWING. 











FRYING PANS & th, SEA 


By HOLMAN F: DAY 


ILLUSTRATED BY VICTOR PERARD 


Y accident, Cap’n Aaron Sproul, 
retired shipmaster, down from 
inshore for a sniff of the salt 

and spray of the summer sea, found 
himself skipper pro tem at the wheel 
of ‘a vagrant packet. The accident 
which had placed him there only a 
few moments before this narrative 
opens has nothing to do with the 
story which follows—and in story 
telling in these days of celerity one must 
needs hurry forward. 

Cap’n Sproul found himself hurry- 
ing forward, too, after he had taken 
the tiller and had placed himself in 
command. With the dusk of twilight 
had come an offshore squall, and the 
little schooner was tossing and boiling 
down a choppy sea. The shore line be- 
hind him had been smeared out by haze, 
and the horizon line of the ocean ahead 
by the bobbing jib boom was merely a 
gray wall which showed one speck 
against its sheet of vagueness. 

There were two men on the packet 
with the cap’n. One of these, a tall 
and gaunt individual, was on his hands 
and knees forward of the capstan head, 
his thin beak stuck out over the rail. 
When his air showed that he had as- 
sured himself of the identity of the 
speck he straddled aft, and drew the 
attention of the cap’n with a digit that 
seemed as long as a marlinespike. 

“That’s her!’ said he. “Blast her 
pelt! But we'll never overhaul her with 
only that fo’s’l up.” 

“She'll carry mains’l and one jib,” 
affirmed Cap'n Sproul, after he had 
squinted at the rack of clouds and had 
taken note of the weight of the follow- 
ing seas. 

He put out his foot and prodded the 
third man of the party. This was a per- 


son who wore blue overalls, a tattered 
jumper, and a straw hat—his whole at- 








tire and mien pronouncing him landlub- 
ber. He was crouched on deck beside 
the wheel, clinging to the loose end of 
a downhaul, snapping his head about, 
dividing frightened looks between the 
surges which creamed behind the packet 
and the gloomy wastes of the sea ahead 
of the prow. 

“Lend a hand on the lift taakul, and 
do what. t’other fellow tells you to,” 
commanded the skipper. “Step lively, 
and help get that sail up.” 

“No, sir, I shan’t do it—I shan’t have 
any more sails up on this bo’t to tip it 
over and lose us all,’’ squealed the man. 
“T ain’t no sailor. I’m aboard here by 
accident. I’m a hired man on a farm. 
You turn this bo’t around and go back 
to dry land!” 

Cap’n Sproul was naturally quick in 
retort in a crisis of this sort, but the 
gaunt man was ahead of him this time: 

“Turn around, hey? Do you know 
who I am? No, you don’t know who 
Iam. No more sails up, hey? What 
do you know about being aboard here 
by accident? Ain’t I aboard here by 
accident? Accident! Cuss your pelt, 
what kind of an accident do you sup- 
pose happened to me before I got 
aboard here just now? I’m cap’n of 
the mail packet to Machigonne Island. 
When the calm struck, I lashed her 
wheel, and went out in my dory to pick 
up some drifting lumber. And she has 
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He went floundering, face down, into the tossing craft. 


got away from me with the United 
States mails on board, and there she 
goes all alone, hell-hooting off to the 
s’uth’ard—and they’ll have me in jail 
for what I’ve done.” 

“T don’t know about what you are, 
or what you’ve done, and I don’t care,” 
whimpered the man thus adjured. “The 
two of you have come bouncing aboard 
here, and are heading right out into the 
Atlantic Ocean. If you think you have 
had trouble, look at me! I never was 
on board a bo’t before. I only come 
onto this one to help load on that old 
steam boiler. And she broke away 
when the rest of *em wasn’t looking, 
and started off with me on_ board 
alone.” 

“And where do you suppose you 
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would have gone if we 
hadn’t rowed alongside 
and taken charge? You 
didn’t even know 
enough to lower that 
fo’s’l and drift till a 
tug was sent to pick 
you up,” broke in the 
tall man. “But them 
United States mails 
has got to be caught. 
This is govumment 
business. You catch 
holt with me and help 
pull on that rope.” 
“This ain’t your bo’t 
—you ain’t got any- 
thing to do with it—I 
order you to get off’m 
it. I’m safer alone on 
it. If you put up them 
sails it'll tip over,” pro- 
tested the farmer man. 
“Look-a-here, you 
two fellows, you take 
some other time to 
swap troubles and ex- 
periences,” stated 
Cap'n Sproul. “Hold a 
reunion next year, and 
have a picnic dinner, 
and make speeches, if 


you want to. Just now 
I order that mains’l 
ups 


The gaunt man, be- 
ing a sailor, jumped for the crotch hal- 
yards, and called on the other man for 
assistance. 

“Nossir,” declared the farmer, flat- 
tening himself on the deck. “It ain’t 
safe—it ain’t reasonable—and when it 


«comes night vessels don’t stay out to 
D> 


sea; they start for shore. I won't lay 
my hand to a rope.” 

“They may roll schooners into the 
barn floor for overnight where you 
come from,” said the cap’n. “But it 
ain't been my practice. It’s been my 
practice to have a man do what [ tell 
him to do aboard ship.” 

The cap’n did not dare to leave the 
wheel. He tried to reach the man with 
his foot, but the wary farmer slid away 
to the rail like a startled crab. 
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“T appoint you first mate,” the cap’n 
advised the gaunt man. “I wouldn't 
advise a belaying pin at first. It takes 
a sailor to know what a belayin pin 
means. Set your boot into him, the 
same way he would use a cow at milk- 
ing time.” 

The master of the fugitive mail pack- 
et had much at stake. That fleeing 
speck on the horizon had the mails. 
He entertained for those sacks intrusted 
to his care reverence that was like awe 
—they were the visible exemplification 
of the power of the government. This 
balkiness in a time of stress made him 
furious. He ran to the farmer, kicked 
him until he arose in self-defense, and 
then dealt him various buffets with 
open palm. The gaunt man’s arms were 
so long that the farmer could not reach 
his assailant. Therefore the newly ap- 
pointed first mate whipped his victim 
into submissiveness, and dragged him 
away to his station at the halyards. 

“This is on the high seas,” the mate 
barked over and over, while the terri- 
fied farmer pulled blindly and desper- 
ately. “On the high seas there ain’t 
any law but what the cap’n makes. He 
can hang you up by the thumbs; he can 
throw you overboard; he can do any- 
thing. Sag down on that lift, you fod- 
der-pushing son of a milking stool! I 
ain’t got any sympathy for you. You 
was willing to set there on the deck 
and see them United States mails go to 
hackenny, and have me put into State 
prison for the rest of my life, and my 
family starve to death. I can be just 
as hard-hearted as you can. Set your 
whole weight on that peak halyard, or 
I'll fix your face so that a cow will give 
sour milk when she gets a look at you.” 

“That’s a middling good line of lan- 
guage for a shoal-water sailor, mate,” 
indorsed Cap’n Sproul, busy at the 
wheel, for a following sea is a tricky 
performer. “Let them mainsheets run 
—she’ll make it easy full and by.” 

When sail had been made, the hired 
man crouched apprehensively in the lee 
alley, nursing his kicks and his grudge. 
A continuous growling of sotto-voce 
oaths indicated the state of his feelings. 
But Cap’n Sproul paid no heed even 
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when he caught words which had pithy 
reference to himself. He needed all his 
mind and muscle to hold the old packet 
to her course, skating down seas be- 
fore that squall. The tall man ran for- 
ward, and lay flat in the forepeak, his 
bony face like a grotesque figurehead. 
He was making the most of the last 
moments of daylight, boring the haze 
with anxious eyes, seeking. definite in- 
formation as to that fleeing speck on 
the horizon. But it was no longer a 
fleeing speck. The gaunt man came 
running aft, yelling excitedly : 

“She has come about, cap’n! She 
has come into the wind, and is layin’ 
there, all flappin’. She has had her run, 
and now she is sorry. I tell ye, that 
old Effort of mine has got brains, even 
if she does like her joke. Fetch round! 
I can make her if you’re spry on the 
tiller.” 

Cap’n Sproul saw the loom of the 
packet’s sail for himself. By freak of 
loosened sheet, or tiller shaken from 
beckets, she was lying to in most ap- 
proved fashion. ; 

“T don’t know anything about her 
brains, but I’ve got a few of my own 
when it comes to handling ship,” he in- 
formed the tall man. “I'll show you a 
trick in the way of laying alongside. 
Stand by!” 

But when the cap’n swung his charge 
and she lost headway, the Effort’s skip- 
per did not wait to behold the trick. 

He showed Cap’n Sproul one of his 
own. 

He ran to the rail, pulled in the tow- 
ing dory, and leaped into it. With a 
yell, the farmer man scrambled up and 
followed. For one tense and desperate 
instant he paused at the rail, and then 
he went floundering, face down, into 
the tossing craft. His landlubber fears 
had given him nerve to risk anything 
except that floating terror which had 
abducted him, and on which he had suf- 
fered such agonies of apprehension. 

Cap’n Aaron Sproul, in the wink of 
an eye, found himself alone on the toss- 
ing deep in a two-masted schooner, 
loaded to her rail with a steam boiler, 
sails up, and a fifteen-knot breeze 
booming in his ears. It occurred to him 
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that even a farmer man might have his 
uses in that emergency. 

““T’'ll have your hide for that! You’ve 
shanghaied my fo’mast hand!” he in- 
formed the gaunt man, in tones of the 
timbre of a foghorn. 

The gaunt man had not delayed. His 
oars were over the side, and he was 
rowing away furiously, resolved to 
catch the Effort before another notion 
obsessed her. 

“T don’t want him,” the mail packet’s 
skipper yelled back. “But I hain’t got 
any time to deliver mislaid packages 
right now. What are you aboard here 
for?” he asked the farmer man. The 
latter was sitting up in the bottom of 
the dory, clinging to the gunwales, and 
gasping every time a sea swept under 
the craft. The tall man kept on row- 
ing with every ounce of his strength. 
“IT didn’t ask you. You ain’t wanted. 
You ain’t no help to nobody aboard a 
bo’t.” 

“If you’re carrying mails, the way 
you say you be, then you must be 
bound. somewhere toward dry land. 
That’s where I want to go. That old 
fydiddler of a cap’n back there ain’t 
bound anywhere except into the At- 
lantic Ocean, as near as I can find out.” 

Cap’n Sproul saw the two of them 
climb on board the mail packet, saw 
her pay off; and then she set away 
through the coming night. No atten- 
tion was paid to his frantic hails. He 
understood that he was not a match 
in point of sailing with the packet, 
loaded as he was with that boiler. Sky 
line and shore line had been blotted out. 
In his chase of the mail packet he had 
pursued that speck on the horizon with- 
out taking thought as to his course. 
Now he squinted at the schooner’s com- 
pass. It was a cheap card thing, and 
useless, for its gimbals were broken. It 
was plain that the schooner belonged to 
that coastwise fleet known as “apple 
treers,’ designed never to get so far 
offshore that the skipper could not take 
bearings from an apple tree. There 


was not even a yawl at the stern davits. 
The rotten ropes dangled there use- 
lessly. 

“And she has probably got a cheese- 
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rind keel and a straw bottom into the 
bargain, and her masts are braced by 
lumps of bonnyclabber,” vociferated 
Cap’n Sproul, though his auditors at 
that moment were only a couple of gulls 
whose wings he envied. 

He held the old schooner into the 
wind for a time while he took counsel 
with himself. The grim reflection came 
to him that he had decided upon tak- 
ing this vacation at the seashore. be- 
cause the heat had been so great in- 
shore at Scotaze. After a seaman’s 
look at the decrepit old craft aboard 
which he now found himself after his 
mail-packet experience, he decided that 
it might prove pretty hot for him on 
the high seas. There was a smell of 
weather in the wind. His nostrils de- 
tected a northeast flavor. There was 
no longer the short, angry chop of the 
offshore squall. The surge began to 
swing under him. 

“Europe for a lee, and an old tin 
skimmer for a bo’t,’ he growled. “As 
the pome says: ‘God help the poor 
sailor in a night like this!’ ” 

He lashed the wheel, and let the 
mainsail come down on the run. Fo’s’l 
and jumbo he kept on. There was but 
one thing to do, he decided, and that 
was to lie to and thrash it out till morn- 
ing gave him light. That he was being 
blown off the coast was apparent even 
in the darkness which fell. But when 
plenty of water is under a keel which 
is afloat a sailorman can find consola- 
tion, though the storm may rage. That 
storm did seem determined to rage. 
The wind increased. It was unmistak- 
ably from the northeast, and had a 
weight and a squeal which promised 
more to follow. 

Cap’n Sproul, clinging to the worn 
tiller, listening to the creaking of the 
decrepit schooner, sensing with sailor 
instinct a nasty spell of weather, decid- 
ed that the fugitive farmer man had 
displayed better judgment than he him- 
self had shown. The gaunt man of the 
mail packet probably had a good com- 
pass, and knew his way home. 

The cap’n made swift mental survey 
of what had happened to him that day. 
He had chartered a catboat for a little 
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cruise, and to escape the swelter of 
inshore; the catboat had been swept 
down to destruction in a collision with 
the mail packet, and the cap’n, awak- 
ing from sound slumber, had only 
saved himself by a lucky grab at the 
jib-boom stays; the mail packet had es- 
caped from its skipper while he and the 
cap’n had been salvaging floating lum- 
ber in a dory, being too confident that a 
calm would continue; then 
along came that schooner 
which had abducted a steam 
boiler and a hired man—and 
the venerable craft had 
served as a means of pursuit 
of the United States mails, 
which had blithely gone to sea 
in the frisky and skipperless 
Effort. 

As the hours of the night 
dragged on, the cap’n pon- 
dered on these stirring events 
which had been crowded into 
the first few hours of what 
had been planned as a restful 
and quiet vacation. 

“I’ve heard tell about fall- 
ing out of the frying pan into 
the fire,’ grumbled Cap’n 
Sproul, “but up to date I seem 
to be making the rounds of 
the frying pans. I’ve lost a 
chartered catboat and two 
weeks’ provisions. All is now, 
I’ve got to work this old wal- 
lopus back into port and libel 
her for salvage, pay for that 
catboat, and go back home. 
There seems to be a hoodoo 
hitched onto any vacation I 
take at sea. I’ve had a hint 
or two before that the old At- 
lantic Ocean got mad when I 
- jilted her and retired. I reckon I'll stay 
inland, and sail chips in a puddle after 
this. Me and the Atlantic Ocean seem 
to have a general misunderstanding be- 
tween us.” 

He welcomed gray dawn at last. 
there was no hint of the sun behind 
the slaty clouds. The sea was a welter 
of ugly-looking waters. Cap’n Sproul 
was leg weary; he was chilled; he was 
hungry. 

9 





But - 
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“T reckon I don’t hanker much for 
salvage money the way this thing is 
looking,” he soliloquized. ‘And if any- 
thing happens to pass near enough I 
propose to let ’em know how I feel 
about it.” 

He hesitated for some time before 
he ventured to undertake what he had 
planned.. He needed a flag to display 
in the rigging at half mast. As a sailor, 





“You're It if that thing ever tags you,” admonished Cap'n Sproul, 


in tones of thunder. 


he knew that any vessel passing at a 
distance too great for a hail would con- 
sider that a schooner working under 
foresail and jib was in no need of as- 
sistance. A hail would travel but a 
mighty short distance in that boister- 
ousness of sea and wind. ‘That reflec- 
tion nerved him to take a chance. 
There might be an ensign in the locker 
below deck; there would probably be a 
sheet, or a tablecloth. He slipped the 
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wheel ‘into beckets, and dove down the 
companionway. He kicked open the 
doors of lockers; he yanked out draw- 
ers, and pawed at their contents like a 
hen scratching seeds in a garden. 

He found frowzy old clothes, dirty 
towels, tattered magazines, litter and 
sculch of all kinds, but nothing for his 
purpose. 

He pawed, and kicked, and yanked, 
and cursed, and hunted more ferocious- 
ly--for the old schooner had menacing 
voices for him now that he was below 
and could hear her laments more plain- 
ly. He knew that she had swung into 
the trough of the sea, for he was 
thrown against the side of the cabin 
in a way that brought a yelp of pain 
and anger out of him. 

Then something happened on deck. 

There was a roll, a rumble, a mighty 
shock. The old schooner careened un- 
til the cap’n was fairly standing on her 
cabin wall; then she came back, and 
that something on deck happened again 
—there was a roll like thunder above 
him, then the shock, and the schooner 


‘was nearly on her beam ends in a roll 


in the opposite direction. 

Cap’n Sproul caught his breath, and 
made a bolt for the companionway 
stairs. In spite of his fears and his 
haste, he saw something—it was the 
schooner’s ensign tacked above the door 


of the exit, draped there for ornamen- - 


tal purposes. It was in the last place 
a sailor would expect to find such an 
article. 

Cap’n Sproul’s first remark consist- 
ed of a few pregnant monosyllables 
that expressed his opinion of a coast- 
er’s intelligence. He snatched the flag 
without pausing in his rush up the com- 
panionway. 

“Judging from sounds,” he hissed, “I 
reckon I didn’t find this distress signal 
any too quick. There seems to be one 
needed aboard here.” 

He saw and understood his plight the 
moment he popped his head above the 
hatch. 

The cargo—the old steam boiler— 
had slipped from its trigs, and was 
loose. 

It was just gathering itself for an- 


other roll to starboard. It made the 
trip before he had time to get to the 
wheel. He grabbed the edge of the 
hatch, and watched the thing. The 
schooner was deep in the waist, and of 
the old-fashioned model. The boiler 
slammed itself against the bulwarks— 
and they held! There was truly stout 
material above the water line of the 
schooner, even though the cap’n had 
expressed slighting opinion of the bot- 
tom. But though the bulwarks held the 
boiler a prisoner, the result of the on- 
slaught was terrifying. The old craft 
went over until the sea gushed inboard 
through the scuppers, and then on the 
heave of the next wave the boiler 
rushed back over splintered planks to 
bang against the other side. 

Even after the cap’n had got to the 
wheel and had managed to head the 
schooner into the wind, he found him- 
self playing a grotesque game of bal- 
ance, for the big round boiler was a 
most unstable article, and responded to 
every motion the waves gave the vessel. 
It would start to roll to port as a feint, 
and then, when Cap’n Sproul had 
checked it by a mighty surge on the 
tiller, it would slam its way against the 
starboard bulwarks with added force. 
Then for some time it would roll this 
way, and dart that, playing an unwieldy 
game of tag with the bulwarks, making 
believe hit them, and then when the 
frantic cap’n was caught unawares the 
iron brute would crash its way across 
the deck, and fetch up with a jar that 
would seem to start every joint in the 
old craft. 

Cap’n Sproul held the dingy ensign 
in his teeth, for he needed both hands, 
and had not dared to lay the flag down 
where the wind might snatch it. 

“Yes, s’r,” he mumbled, ‘there ain’t 
any question but what this is the most 
distressedest schooner that ever needed 
a distress signal in her rigging.” 

In spite of the concentration of all 
his attention on that rolling and roister- 
ing devil on deck, he saw another craft 
when the surge lifted him. She was at 
some distance, and he knew that chas- 
ing her, or even crossing her bows, in 
his unmanageable craft was out of the 
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question. He could only hope to keep 
on playing tag with his portly passen- 
ger. That distress signal must be set 
in the rigging! 

Once more he lashed the wheel. He 
dove for the flag halyards. He realized 
that the boiler was taking advantage of 
his absence from the wheel to perform 
some perfectly demoniacal antics. For 
one desperate moment he hoped that 
the infernal thing would smash out a 
section of the side and drop overboard 
and have done with it. But he man- 
aged to raise the flag to a distress posi- 
tion, and retook the wheel. When he 
had brought the schooner into the wind 
once more, and had in some measure 
restrained the sportiveness of the boil- 
er, he took more careful survey of the 
other fellow. He groaned, and then he 
swore; she was a little brig; her decks 
were almost awash—and she had the 
British Jack in her rigging at half 
mast ! 

“This seems to be a fairly -busy day 
for the distress business,” said Cap’n 
Sproul to himself. “But if that old 
wooden chopping trap out there is any 
distresseder than I be, she has got 
something especial and particular the 
matter with her.” 

It became promptly apparent to him 
that the men on the brig had decided 
that theirs was the worse plight. As 
the surge lifted first the old brig and 
then the schooner, he obtained glimpses 
of activity. A boat was launched from 
the Britisher. Five men dropped into 
it. They came rowing across the tum- 
bling waters in his direction. They 
swung the tossing yawl alongside, and 
scrambled over the schooner’s rail. 

They were a typical Bluenose crowd 
—the crew of a Scotiaman. 

All at once an illuminating idea 
seized Cap’n Sproul. These men had 
come to rescue him, having noted that 
he was alone on an unmanageable craft. 

“T’m all ready to pile aboard with 
you, boys,” he cried. “And much ob- 
liged to you in the bargain.” 

He allowed the schooner to pay off, 
and the riotous boiler made another 
trip across the deck. When the schoon- 
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er careened the new arrivals grabbed 
everything in reach, and held on. 

“We have come here to be saved. 
We thank you for laying to for us,” 
bleated one of the men. 

“This ain’t any time for a mutual 
admiration society to be formed,” 
yelled the cap’n, as the boiler boomed 
across the splintered planks on a return 
journey. “I’m the one to be saved.” 

“But all the butts on our brig have 
let go, water is up to her deck, and only 
the lumber in her hold is keeping her 
up. She has begun to go to pieces.” 

“My old Aunt Rhody could take blue 
yarn and knit better vessels than they’re 
sending to sea along this coast in these 
days!” raved the cap’n. “How in the 
double-jointed hoorah I ever let my- 
self be shuffled “into this mess of dis- 
cards is out of my reckoning. If any 
one of you fellows knows the full 
words of ‘Now I lay me down to sleep,’ 
you'd better get busy on ’em, so that 
we can march into heaven sounding as 
though we was familiar with at least 
a portion of the Scriptures.” 

The boiler made another mad dash, 
and its impact against the bulwarks 
shook all the fabric of the craft. 

“Do you see that dancing cattamara- 
mus forward there? This is a devil 
of a place to come to for salvation!” 

The pride of a sailor in a stanch 
craft is only equaled by the wrath of a 
sailor who finds himself at sea in a 
mantrap. But when Cap'n Sproul had 
spat forth his fury his master mariner’s 
soul rose to grapple the emergency. 

He brought the schooner into the 
wind once more, and began his ticklish 
job of balancing his unruly passenger. 

“Rig taakul there, you fellows!” he 
shouted. “The only show we’ve got is 
to rowse that cussed Jonah over the 
rail. Any one of you who understands 
about lift taakul can take charge. T’ll 
tend tiller.” 

They hurried and scurried, and dared 
as men will hasten and dare when 
their lives are at stake. But it was a 
desperate venture. In spite of Cap’n 
Sproul’s best efforts, the schooner 
yawed first to one side, and then to the 
other in the sweeping seas. The plung- 
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ing boiler seemed to possess the agil- 
ity and the malevolence of a wild beast 
hunting its prey. It banged against a 
bulwark, and crouched there, and when 
men approached it with ropes and 
chains it would spring with the surge 
of the schooner, and chase its would- 
be captors out of the waist. When the 
craft rode for a few moments on even 
keel the boiler would teeter in the center 
of the deck, and no one knew which 
way it would pounce next. 

“You're It if that thing ever tags 
you,” admonished Cap’n Sproul, in 
tones of thunder. “I don’t blame you 
fellows for being careful, but you want 
to remember that you can’t corner that 
thing by standing there and whistling 
to it. Throw a hawser under her, and 
let her noose herself. Then all together 
for a double turn.” 

They took his advice, and, after sev- 
eral hairbreadth escapes, managed to 
secure the raging mass of iron. 

“Tt ain’t no use to fool with it,” cried 
the cap’n. “It ain’t mine. I don’t know 
whose it is, nor who owns this schoon- 
er. I’m here by accident. Over the 
rail with her when you get the lift 
taakul rigged.” 

He had seen that the wind was in- 





They lumbled over tie rail, one ajter the other. 


creasing and the sea was making. The 
little schooner needed all her buoyancy, 
and no lashings would assure the cap- 
tivity of that boiler in a tempest. 

“The trouble is,” he muttered, as he 
anxiously watched proceedings for- 
ward, “there ain’t a line, rope, or ca- 
ble aboard of her that’s strong enough 
to tie up a breachy cow.” The men had 
managed to swing the boiler clear of 
the deck. Blocks had been doubled to 
make leverage more easy, and progress 
was slow. ‘“Three-quarters of these in- 
fernal apple treers in the schooner line 
ain’t fit for anything except to be 
dragged on shore and used for corn- 
cribs. I don’t know what’s going to 
happen next, but I’ve got a feeling 
down in my bones that it ain’t going 
to be anything that would fit in well 
with the rest of the program of a Re- 
bekah sewing circle.” 

He was doing his best to keep the 
schooner out of the roll of sea, catch- 
ing the surges under the forefoot, but 
the boiler pendulumed in spite of his 
efforts. ; 

“When that thing is over the side, 
and Davy Jones is using it for a sinker 
on his sucker line, I’ll be more inclined 
to sit down and enjoy the comforts of 
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religion,’ growled the apprehensive 
cap’n., 

He squinted, and decided that the 
boiler was nearly high enough to swing 
clear of the bulwarks. 

“When she goes free, and swings 
outboard, cut loose; don’t wait to low- 
er,” he roared. “Take no chances!” 

But that boiler had not exhausted its 
powers for harm; it had been waiting 
sullenly for its opportunity. All at once 
it swung over the rail as the schooner 
swayed to a surge. As it swept through 
its arc its weight proved too much for 
the lashings at one end. The rotten 
ropes gave way. Returning inboard, 
the dangling end of the boiler dealt the 
side of the craft a mighty blow. Planks 
and beams were crushed in. The little 
vessel rocked to the other side; the 
boiler raked its crashing course across 
the deck, swung far out, and came back 
with a buffet on the other side that com- 
pleted the havoc. The schooner’s back 
was fairly broken. Yeasty water 
poured into her hold through the rents 
in the planking. The swinging boiler 
continued to hammer the sides. 

The men who had come on board 
to be saved had left their yawl towing 
astern. Cap’n Sproul joined in the rush 
for it, and was over the rail as soon 
as any of them. As the men rowed 
frantically in order to be safely away 
from the undertow of a sinking craft, 
the cap’n remarked caustically, staring 
back at the tossing schooner and its 
grim pendulum: 

“T must say that I never saw a Amore 
ingenious and handy scheme for wreck- 
ing a vessel on the high seas. You done 
that mighty slick. I never knew be- 
fore that Bluenoses had so much abil- 
ity.” 

“Tt was your own idea, and we car- 
ried it out,” protested the British skip- 
per angrily, his fears making his tem- 
per short. “You was aboard your own 
vessel, and we obeyed orders as orders 
was given. I might make some remarks 
about the way that wheel was handled 
while we was at work. I ain’t no hand 
to pass slurs, but now that the slurs 
have started I'll say you kept slewing 
that schooner as though you enjoyed 
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seeing us hop and scoot. I’ve heard 
considerable about Yankee humor—was 
that some of it?” 

“You’re quick to catch on,” returned 
the cap’n, fixing him with blazing eyes. 
“T’m off on my vacation—down here to 
dodge hot weather—and I’m a great 
hand to lark when I’m on a vacation. 
That boiler business made quite a nice 
little time for me so far as it went; 
but, of course, it took the edge off 
when I didn’t nail one of you. Now, if 
you happen to have an auger in your 
pocket, hand it over, and I'll bore a 
hole in the bottom of the boat, and 
we'll have a real jolly time.” 

“Oh, I say! Are you a lunatic?” 

“Yes,” acknowledged Cap’n Sproul 
gravely. “I lost my mind when I de- 
cided to come down to the Atlantic 
Ocean a few days ago to escape the hot 
spell. In my time of seafaring the At- 
lantic Ocean was cool and comfortable. 
But with the critters and the craft that’s 
sloshing around it in these days it’s too 
hot for comfort.” 

Their mutual rancor inspired them to 
recrimination in that moment when a 
landsman would have been too fright- 
ened to unclose his mouth. 

They were in a dinghy that was 
overloaded. All the effort of the two 
men who rowed was required to keep 
the little boat head up to the towering 
seas. Should a crest break on them, 
or an oar “catch a crab,” the shallop 
would surely fill, or be overturned. 

“If you’ve got any idea as to where 
you abandoned what was left of that 
floating hencoop with two masts on it, 
you'd better try to get back there,” sug- 
gested the cap’n grimly. ‘Perhaps I 
can turn to and return your favors by 
helping you finish wrecking her, though 
I won’t guarantee to do as good a job 
as you done for me just now.” 

The skipper of the brig did not reply 
to that taunt. He was facing ahead. 
He pointed a trembling finger. The 
sea was covered with floating lumber. 

“She has busted up,” he groaned. 

“A female fortune teller predicted to 
me once that I wasn’t born to be 
drowned,” mused the cap’n, hugging his 
knees in his arms, and staring gloomily 
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at the frothing seas. “But if I don’t 
grow fins and a tail pretty quick, and 
learn to breathe through gills, I reckon 
I'll have to be asking the Old Boy for 
a day off so as to go and tell her she’s 
a liar. We ain’t never going to live 
through this wallow.” 

The lumber came floating nearer. 

“We'd better catch some of that, and 
rig a drag,” he counseled. “It'll keep 
her head up so as to give us time to 
compose a few prayers.” 

The men reached over the side gin- 
gerly, and salvaged some of the floating 
planks. They bound these with the end 
of the boat’s painter, and threw the 
mass overboard. Then they gave over 
trying to row, and cowered in the bot- 
tom of the dinghy. Cap’n Sproul kept 
darting glances all about, hoping to 
sight a sail. 

“But it ain’t much use to look,” he 
grunted. ‘Judging from what I’ve seen 
of the kind of vessels they’re sailing 
in along this coast nowadays, every- 
thing has been sunk by this time.” 

But in a few moments he yelped a 
joyful shout. A dingy mainsail, double- 
reefed, hove in view. A minute later 
they caught glimpses of a weather-worn 
hull splashing its way through the 
waves, 

“That looks a good deal to me like 
another frying pan,” was the cap’n’s 
first thought. “But most any kind of 
a dish is better than this one.” 

Together they raised their voices in 
a shout. The weather-beaten schooner 
dragged her way across the seas in their 
direction, forging slowly ahead, and 
sidling to them. 

When at last they were alongside 
they had little trouble in boarding her, 
for her decks were almost level with 
the sea. They tumbled over the rail 
one after the other, watching their op- 
portunity as the waves tossed the 
dinghy. Its side was shattered against 


the schooner before the last man was 
out, and they let it go adrift. 

“T reckon this gale caught the whole 
of the coasters napping,” roared a man 
from the top of the schooner’s house. 
“l’m whaling around out here with a 
cargo of bricks, and her seams are 


started, and how long she will float I’m 
sure I don’t know. My men are beat 
out pumping. I'll have to ask you all 
to get busy there, gents. It’s up to you 
to save your own necks. Hope you'll 
have better luck aboard here than you 
seem to have had aboard your own.” 

The new arrivals did not need fur- 
ther urging in that crisis. They knew 
by the dead sagging of the schooner 
under them that her condition was 
parlous. 

“Tl be cussed if I’m proud of these 
swaps I’m making,” observed Cap’n 
Sproul, as he clutched the handle of 
the pump brake and began his hateful 
task “before the mast.” He was faint 
with hunger and dizzy from need of 
sleep, but he knew from the way that 
old schooner took the seas across her 
that if he didn’t pump he would mighty 
soon be in a place where hunger would 
never trouble him again. 

Some time during the day—the cap’n 
didn’t know or care when, so oblivious 
had he become of all else except the 
desperate job of keeping the old brick 
freighter afloat—a frightened cook 
brought the pumpers some half-cooked 
gobs of flour and water, rolled in mo- 
lasses. 

“If you had only taken that stuff and 
calked this damnation old ark of a 
humperdinkus with it before you start- 
ed on this trip,” raged Cap’n Sproul, 
“we wouldn’t be snapping our heads off 
at this pump, trying to save our lives.” 

When at last some of the regular 
crew had revived sufficiently to relieve 
the volunteers, Cap’n Sproul walked 
aft. The skipper of the craft was 
squatted cross-legged on the top of the 
house, smoking his pipe. 

“Having been busy ever since I came 
aboard, trying to lift this brick pile into 
port by main strength,” remarked Cap’n 
Sproul, “I haven’t been noticing which 
way you are heading. Seems to me we 
ought to have got mud under her hours 
ago. You ain’t sailing backward, be 
you?” 

“Oh, I suppose I could have run her 
into Nikket Harbor and grounded her 
on the flats,” said the skipper, blowing 
a smoke cloud. ‘That was about five 
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He slid along the roof of the house, crab-fashion, and pulled a gun from its rests in the companionway. 


miles from where you come aboard, 
you gents. But the Lord only knows 
when I’d get off’'m them flats—and 
these bricks is bound for Boston. The 
storm seemed to be letting go, and so I 
stood right out acrost the gulf, head- 
ing for port of destination. Might as 
well make the best of a good thing,” 
he grinned. 

Cap’n Sproul clenched his blistered 
fists. The flame of the wrath of battle 
came into his eyes. 

“You spike-headed spawn of Ge- 
henna, you! Do you dast to set there 
and tell me you have come away from 
one harbor and passed four others that 
I know of, and have stood out to sea 
for Boston, depending on us to tugger- 
lug this rotten old hulk and a load of 
bricks by grit and elbow grease?” He 
pounded his fist on his breast. “And 
me a master mariner, cap’n of the best 
four sticker that ever split green wa- 
ter!” 

“Don’t know who you be—don’t care 
who you be,” snapped the serene skip- 
per of the brick carrier. “You’re be- 
holden to me for saving you from death 
in the raging sea. You ain’t so cussed 
ungrateful, be ye, that you begrudge 


pumping ship—the ship that’s taking 
you to home and peace and safety?” 

“I’m no hand to make threats that I 
can’t carry out,” stated Cap’n Sproul, 
after a pause, during which he had 
thought some long, long thoughts. ‘So 
I ain't going to offer any remarks on 
this occasion. But I'll say to you that 
if I wasn’t loaded to the water line 
with them dough balls that have been 
fed to me aboard here I’d rise into the 
air about forty feet, and come down on 
you in a way that would give a bald- 
headed eagle points.” 

“There’s no call for such language— 
and it doesn’t show gratitude,” returned 
the skipper placidly. “It’s as far back 
to port as it is to Boston, seeing that 
we have come as far as we have. That 
yawl there”—he pointed to the boat at 
the stern davits—‘‘will only hold me and 
my own men. If she sinks, I'll have to 
look after my own interests first—and 
I don’t reckon I'll be letting any per- 
fick strangers take my own yawl away 
from me—not if they can take a hint 
from a double-barreled shotgun that’s 
in good working order.” He rolled his 
lips away from his yellow teeth. There 
was vengefulness under his placid de- 
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meanor, after all. ‘This schooner and 
them bricks are insured. Of course, 
I’d ruther see ’em get into Boston all 
right—ruther see you and.them friends 
of yours get there. I reckon it’s sort of 
up to you whether you do get there or 
not.” He slid along the roof of the 
house, crab-fashion, and pulled a gun 
from its rests in the companionway. 
“With proper precautions about that 
yawl, I'll be resigned to take my 
chances.” 

He stood up and called to his men, 
who were at the pumps. He ordered 
them aft. 

“Stand by them boatfalls,”’ he com- 
manded. “If gents who have been taken 
on board here and are ungrateful don’t 
propose to keep her afloat, then our 
own crowd will have to do next best.” 

Cap’n Sproul, after a moment’s re- 
flection, went forward, and he and his 
melancholy coterie began to pump 
again. The old craft butted her way 
sluggishly along. 

The cap’n opened. his mouth only 
once during their hours of labor. 

“It’s too bad all this water we’ve 
pumped has run back again to where it 
has come from,” he said. ‘Otherwise 
we would have had the old Atlantic 
Ocean pumped dry, and could leave this 
cussed schooner grounded, and walk 
ashore.” 

Through the rest of that dreary day, 
and through the hours of the night the 
ka-chig, ka-chug of the pumps coughed 
hateful iteration in the ears of the 
slaves of ill fortune. In this wise was 
a cargo of bricks lifted by the boot 
straps, so to speak, into the port of 
destination. 

When she was docked at last, and 
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Cap’n Sproul and his band prepared to 
go over the rail, the skipper of the 
schooner waved cheery good-by to 
them. : 

“It’s nice for men to go through this 
world and be of help to each other,” 
he called after them. “You ain’t as 
grateful to me for what I’ve done as 
you ought to be, but we'll let that pass. 
It’s a case of where virtue will be its 
own reward.” 

Cap’n Sproul made a remark to him- 
self under his breath, and turned back. 
But the skipper was holding that shot- 
gun in the hook of his arm as a mildly 
precautionary measure, and the cap’n 
said something else in an undertone, 
and went his way. 

His hands were blistered, his back 
ached in every fiber, and his arms felt 
as though they had been stretched at 
least a foot. When he walked he 
bobbed to and fro as though he were 
still wrenching painfully at the handles 
of a pump. 

As he trudged up T Wharf, headed 
toward the nearest eating saloon, he 
met an old master mariner he knew. 

“Well, I swanny!” cried the friend. 
He had noted the glint of brine flakes 
on the cap’n’s cheeks, and that un- 
mistakable air of being fresh from the 
sea. ‘Back on the old job again, hey? 
Where be ye from?” 

“East’ard,’ said Cap’n Sproul, not 
pausing in his. stride. 

“What cargo?” 

“Bricks,” growled Cap’n Sproul over 
his shoulder, trudging on up the wharf. 
“Fireproof bricks. Consigned to hell 
on a new paving contract.” 

And he went into a restaurant, and 
slammed the door behind him. 


The Championship in Long-Distance Jumping 
MB®->- PHILANDER CHASE KNOX, wife of the secretary of state, is one 


of the wits of Pittsburgh and Washington society. 
One day she heard a party of women discussing the tendency of the modern 


girl to indulge too much in athletics. 


“T don’t think there is any occasion for alarm,” she observed. 


“My experi- 


ence has taught me that always the favorite form of feminine athleticism is noth- 
ing more violent than jumping to conclusions.” 











In Freedom’s Cause 
By Edward Boltwood 


ILLUSTRATED BY R. EMMETT OWEN 


ROM the curbstone opposite the scene of a famous engagement in the 
village green, George Washing- war of the American Revolution, and 


ton Gandy hurled pebbles at his during the automobile season, when 


foes. sight-seeing cars ran from a neighbor- 


“Ya-a-y, Ananias!” they jeered, 
dodging behind the battle monument in 
the little park. “Yay, Ananias Gandy! 
No good! No good!” 

There were half a dozen of them, and 
they were somewhat older than George, 
who was thirteen. They wore uniform 
caps and badges, on which was the in- 
scription: “Official Guide.” George 
waved his straw hat at them scornfully. 

“Ya-ay! Dressed-up doll babies!” 
he retorted, and walked away toward 
the town hall, with an air of defiant 
indifference. 

The indif- 
ference was 
not genuine. 
GHe1G fie 
would have 
given the 
town hall, 
had he owned 
it, for the 
right to wear 
one of those 
uniform caps. 
They had 
been distrib- 
uted by the 
local _histori- 
cal society to 
boys quali- 
fied to act as 
guides for 
visitors to 
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“Ya-a-y, Ananias Gandy!” they jeered. “No good! No good!” 
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ing city, the official guides gathered 
often more than a dollar a day. 

It was not sordid desire for a dollar 
a day, however, that made George 
Washington Gandy want to be a guide. 
It was artistic hunger for unsuspecting 
audiences to which he might tell ro- 
mantic fiction of his own invention, 
Not without ample reason did the vil- 
lagers call him ‘“Ananias”; everybody 
knew that he was the most stupendous 
liar in the township. The official 
guides, and even the members of the 
historical society, had often rescued 
credulous strangers from him. 

When he arrived at the town hall 
this afternoon, George, who was an in- 
satiable bookworm, decided to try to 
get the second volume of ‘‘The Three 
Guardsmen”’ from the public library in 
the basement. He was aware that his 
enemy, the librarian, would not lend the 
book to him personally. He would have 
to seduce a confederate to ask for it. 
Novels were forbidden to George, be- 
cause, after reading “Kidnaped,”’ he 
had attempted the abduction of the li- 
brarian’s son and heir, aged four. 

He sat down on a bench in the shrub- 
bery beside the town hall. 

“No good!” he quoted morosely, 
picking the leaves of a lilac bush. 

He admitted that the comment was 
just. He, George Washington Gandy, 
was undoubtedly no good. The story- 
teller’s longings, in his breast would 
never be gratified. 

On another bench, beyond the lilac 
bush, hé saw a young man and a young 
lady. They were not only strangers to 
George, but they were also quite unlike 
any people he had ever seen before. 
They looked as if they had always lived 
out of doors. The pretty, brown-faced 
girl wore a sombrero hat and clothes of 
a sort of gray flannel, and the young 
man had on tight leather leggings ard 
a corduroy suit. 

“Well, it’s terrible!” she was saying. 
“T didn’t reckon you was within a 
thousand miles, Conk Gordon, honest 
I didn’t. You wrote how you were tak- 
ing those bronchos to some place in 
Virginia—Philadelphia, wasn’t it?” 





“No; I’ve just sold ’em at a million- 
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aire’s ranch, over that divide,’ replied 
the young man. ‘They was bronks in 
Nebraska, Ada, but now, all of a sud- 
dent, they is polo ponies. My, but the 
luck of our meeting up thisaway! 
What for is it terrible?” 

“’Cause of auntie,” said the girl. 
“Auntie keeps me powerful strict at 
my schoolin’. We've only lived East a 
fortnight, in the city yonder, and it 
seems like I’d had schoolin’ enough for 
a year, already. Auntie sent me out 
here to-day to learn some trick about 
American history, or something. And, 
Conk, it is terrible! You know per- 
fectly well that before auntie and me 
left Nebraska, she made me promise 
never to speak to you alone again, with- 
out a guardeen being by!” 

“Yes, durn her!” drawled Mr. Conk 
Gordon pleasantly. 

Both of the soft Western voices were 
pleasant and very attractive to George 
Washington Gandy’s Yankee ears. He 
leaned forward on his bench and ob- 
served Conk’s face more closely. It 
reminded him of a picture of D’Artag- 
nan in the novel. George arose and sid- 
dled around the lilac bush. 

“Your aunt,” resumed Conk, “has 
still got you slated, Ada, to marry that 
English cousin of her’n, ain’t she? 
That Britisher that runs the merino 
sheep farm back at Sour Spring?” 

Miss Ada colored, and nodded tim- 
idly. 

“T’ve got to be schooled first,” mur- 
muted she. 

“Schooled !”’ echoed Gordon. “If you 
was only schooled to put up a kind of 
a fight for your freedom, you and me 
could get—hullo, young jack rabbit! 
What’ll you have ?” 

“Do you want a guide to the battles 
field?” said Ananias Gandy. 

“A which?” inquired Mr. Gordon. 

“A guide,” reiterated Ananias. 

“Sure thing!” promptly said the Ne- 
braskan, and he grinned at the girl. 
“Here’s your what-do-you-call-it, Ada,” 
said he. “Your guardeen, I mean. 
Squat, kid, and rest your boots. See 
there, Ada! I ain’t asking you to break 
no promise to your aunt.” 

She stared doubtfully at Ananias. 
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“Pocahontas was just beside that oak tree,” he continued. “Barbara Frietchie stood next, waving a flag.” 


“Well, he looks solemn enough, with 
those spectacles,” she said. 

“Yes, siree,” affirmed Conk. “You 
can let on truthful to your aunt that 
you had a guardeen solemn as Doctor 
Parkhurst. Now, as I was saying, Ada, 
dearie, if you’d only spunk up and speak 
the word, you and me could get—could 
get He tried to clasp her hand. 

“Oh, Conk, I don’t dare!” she gasped. 

“Women has dared a pile, afore you,” 
hinted Conk. 

George Washington Gandy, conscious 
of neglect, wriggled tentatively on the 
bench. 

“Say, you've hired me for a guide,” 
he blurted. ‘I’ve got to show you 
around the battlefield, and learn you 
things, haven't I?” 

“You set still and rest your boots,” 
advised Mr. Gordon, over his shoulder. 

But the girl abruptly stood up. 

“That’s right,” Ada sighed. “If I 
don’t learn things here to tell auntie, 
she’ll about scalp me. I’m late now. 








Maybe she’ll come out after me.” 


“Well, fire ahead, young shaver,” 
yielded Conk. “What for was the rea- 
son of your blamed battle?” 

“They fought to be free of the Brit- 
ishers,”’ said Ananias. 

Mr. Gordon started. 

“Did any one of them Britishers,” he 
said, ‘“‘run a merino sheep farm at Sour 
Spring, Nebraska?” 

Ananias disregarded the question, 
and looked cautiously up and down the 
village street. 

“T’ll show you where the battle was,” 
he announced. 

He fully realized that a great deal of 
caution was necessary on his part. If 
the villagers detected him in the act of 
furnishing guidance to innocent tour- 
ists, ignominious exposure would cer- 
tainly ensue. 

On a distant rise of the highway ap- 
peared a cloud of dust, significant of 
the approach of a sight-seeing car. An- 
anias Gandy foresaw that the official 
guides would assemble around the car 
when it stopped at the town hall. He 
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must, therefore, at once seclude his au- 
dience far from the real battlefield in 
order to take advantage of his wonder- 
ful opportunity. 

.“This way,” said he, starting off 
quickly. 

Behind the building was a dense 
grove of pines. Conk Gordon and Ada 
followed Ananias through the grove, 
and across a meadow, and up a path on 
a wooded hill. The pace was brisk. 

“Ain’t you got a speed limit?” in- 
quired Conk. 

“Ts this where the old battle was?” 
panted Miss Ada. 

“Yes,” prevaricated George Wash- 
ington firmly. 

“Good place,” remarked Mr. Gordon, 
“for a game o’ hide and seek.” And 
he contemplated the leafy glade with 
satisfaction. , 

His satisfaction might have suffered 
had he known what was then happen- 
ing in front of the town hall. A cor- 
pulent matron with a determined chin 
had descended from the motor bus, and 
at that moment was asking if anybody 
around there had seen a girl in a gray 
dress and a sombrero hat. 

Some one suggested that the librarian 
might have seen such a visitor. The 
resentful librarian escorted the matron 
to a rear window, through which he 
had ill-naturedly observed the suspi- 
cious flight of Gandy and his convoy. 
Whereupon the elderly lady, who 
seemed to be a woman of self-reliance 
and quick decision, immediately left the 
town hall, and plunged into the grove 
of pines. 


“Yes, the battle was right in these 
woeds,” repeated Ananias Gandy. 

“Enough — said,’ Conk declared. 
“Here’s four bits. Now, scoot!” 

George gazed blankly at the half dol- 
lar. 

‘But I’m not nearly through,” he ob- 
jected. 

“Of course he isn’t,” chimed in Miss 
Ada. “Aunt Evangeline allowed there 


was a heap for me to learn about the 
doings here.” 

She seated herself on a mossy log 
beside the path, and looked attentively 
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at the unofficial guide, in the attitude of 
a pupil before a school-teacher. Ana- 
nias Gandy drew a long breath, and his 
eyes glittered behind his spectacles. 

“Well, rats!” grumbled Mr. Gordon. 
“What business has girls got with bat- 
tlefields ?” 

“There was 
George eagerly. 

“Who?” said Ada, producing a tiny 
notebook. ‘How do you spell it? Was 
she living ’round here in those days?” 

“Some relation of Noah's, I reckon,” 
suggested Conk, with ponderous hu- 
mor. 

“Hush!” commanded Ada. 
spell it,” she said to Ananias. 

Ananias winked rapidly, as the girl 
scrawled the name of the Maid of Or- 
leans in a childish hand. He perceived 
that his victims would believe any- 
thing he told them. He had never 
dreamed of such a chance to exploit his 
art. 

“There was Lorna Doone, too,” he 
added. 

“Write down Miss Do-’em, Ada,” in- 
structed Gordon. 

“And Meg Merrilies,” ventured Ana- 
nias warily. 

“Why, there was lots of women in 
this here battle, wasn’t there!” Conk 
exclaimed. And he surveyed the maple 
trees with thoughtful interest. 

“Oh, yes!” replied Gandy, breathing 
hard, because his romantic imagination 
was working at top speed. 

A sudden idea seemed to strike Mr. 
Gordon. He pulled another silver coin 
from his pocket. 

“You tell us about them women, 
young feller,” said he excitedly. “Them 
girls—Mag Merrily and the rest—that 
you say put up a fight for to be shut of 
Britishers. Ill bet they didn’t have no 
use for a Britisher, even if he owned 
all the merino sheep farms in the world! 
And now what has them women got? 
Why, they’ve got a monument, and 
folks paid to tell about ’em! Ada, are 
you listenin’ ?” 

Ada blushed faintly, cast down her 
charming eyes, and smoothed the ready 
notebook on her knee. 


Joan of Arc,” said 


“You 











IN FREEDOM’S CAUSE 


“Turn loose, professor,” urged Conk, 
-“and make it good!” 

The result was amazing; it was as if 
Gordon had dropped the coin into the 
slot of a talking machine. George 
Washington Gandy swelled out his 
chest, threw back his head, and turned 
loose, indeed, a stream of sensational 
fiction compared to which a dime novel 
would have seemed less exciting than 
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He paused for breath. 

“And they was all fighting, Ada, un- 
derstand,” interjected Conk, “Fighting 
for to be free of Britishers, like 6 

“Hark!” broke in Ananias. 

The sound which alarmed George 
was an indistinct shout from the mead- 
ow below them. Although he could not 
see the corpulent matron, his guilty 
mind leaped at once to the conclusion 








The kind-hearted squire was smiling upon them benignantly, as if he understood their errand. 


a telephone directory. He became in- 
toxicated by his success. 

Into the narrative, George put a remi- 
niscence of every tale of feminine hero- 
ism which he could remember. He 
pointed out to the astonished \Western- 
ers where various events occurred dur- 
ing the battle. 

‘Pocahontas was just beside that oak 
tree,” he continued. “Barbara Frietchie 
stood next, waving a flag. There was a 
cannon down there by the brook. Moll 
Pitcher had charge of it.” 


that he was being pursued, that he was 
in danger of being robbed of the most 
ideal auditors with whom he could ever 
be blessed in his life. The prospect of 
losing them nerved him to extreme 
measures. 

“That’s all that happened around 
here,” he said in haste. “The rest of 
it was down by the brook. You.come 
with me!” And he speedily descended 
the bushy bank to a wide crevice in the 
rocks, which he had often used as Ali 
Baba’s cave. 
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“Tt’s your schooling, Ada, dear,” said 
Mr. Gordon, when they sat down in the 
little grotto. “It’s ‘cording to your 
Aunt Evangeline’s orders.” 

A cascade of the brook babbled musi- 
cally, which was the reason why they 
did not hear Aunt Evangeline, passing 
by, along the path above, searching for 
her pretty niece; and George Washing- 
ton Gandy resumed his inspiring and 
fallacious anecdotes of women who had 
dared greatly for their freedom. 


Miss Ada peered at the setting sun. 

“Why, it must be late!” she mur- 
mured absently, like one recalled to 
earth after a voyage among the stars. 

The Gandy boy, for the first time in 
his life, was talked out. He had known 
some minutes ago that his powers were 
exhausted, because his companions had 
lost interest in what he was saying, and 
were busily whispering to each other. 
The girl did not blush any more; her 
lovely face, on the contrary, was rather 
pale, and there was a strange light in 
her brown eyes. 

“Well, let’s hike,”’ said Conk Gor- 
don;.and he helped Ada up the bank 
with extraordinary solicitude. 

Ananias pondered. It would never 
do for him to escort his victims to the 
town hall in full sight of the village. 
A surreptitious return was expedient. 

“Here’s a—a short cut,’ he mumbled, 
when they reached the path. 

He turned in the opposite direction 
from the main street, craftily intending 
to lead Mr. Gordon and the young lady 
to the upper end of Squire’s Lane, and 
there make an excuse for deserting 
them. but would they follow him? 
George looked around. They were obe- 





diently behind, and walking very close 
together. 
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The trio at length emerged from the 
woods into the lane. George wondered 
what pretense he could make for im- 
mediate flight, for the old squire might 
notice him, and near by was the house 
which gave the obscure side street its 
name. One could barely read the little 
sign over the office in the L: 





| JOSIAH HUBBARD | 
| Justice of the Peace | 


“My land, Ada!” cried Conk, “If this 
ain't Providence! See that sign? He'll 
do it, same as a minister!” 

But the girl hung back, grasping his 
arm. Mr. Gordon took off his hat with 
an air almost religious. 

“Yes, you do dare,” he added tender- 
ly. “Think of what them other girls 
dared, dearie—Lorna Do-’em, and the 
rest !” 

““Ptease, Sit, 
“Tl be going.” 

“Hold your two hands,” said Gordon, 
and he filled them with silver. “You're 
the best guide,” he declared, “since Kit 
Carson.” 

George Washington Gandy thanked 
him, and sauntered down the empty 
lane. At the distant corner he glanced 
backward. He saw that Conk and Ada 
were already on the office steps, and 
that the kind-hearted squire was smil- 
ing upon them benignantly from the 
open door, as if he understood their er- 
rand. 

“That,” soliloquized Ananias, “was a 
good afternoon.” He jingled the coins 
in his pocket. “And*I guess I gave 
them the time of their lives, too,” he 
concluded correctly. 





interposed Ananias, 














Author of “The Mystery of the Secret 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


USSIA is the land of the free com- 

pared to this school!’ I snapped, 

ounce into the room as mad 

as a wet hen, and banging the door vio- 
lently behind me. 

“What’s the matter now?” inquired 
Theodosia, who was putting away her 
new Sunday dress in the wardrobe, pre- 
paratory to getting into her kimono. 

“Oh, it’s Fat Maud Lean again! I 
just slipped out to the stable yard after 
Christian Endeavor meeting to have a 
game of catch with the janitor’s son— 
the big one, you know—and, of course, 
Fat Maud had to come sneaking in. 
She grabbed me by the arm, and 
walked me away as if I’d been a five- 
year-old caught in the jam closet for 
the eighth time. It was so humiliating 
—before another person. And then she 
gave me a long lecture about how I 
ought to be more ladylike, and how it 
was disgraceful of me to break the Sab- 
bath and go seeking out the company of 
young men, especially young men be- 
low me in station. And then she walked 
me over to Doctor Higgs’ office, and 
told Doctor Higgs the whole terrible 
story, and the result of it all is that 
I’m to be locked in my room on re- 
ception night, and not allowed to go!” 

With that I fell into the nearest 
chair, and cried with rage. I hate to 





Room,” “Adventures in Bohemia,” etc. 
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cry, but I was so angry and disap- 
pointed I simply couldn't help it. 

“Just think,’ I blubbered between 
sobs; “as if I couldn’t play a game of 
catch with a boy without being accused 
of flirting! But I'll get even with her 
some way or other. I'll make her bite 
the dust inside of the next week, or eat 
my shirt!” 

Theo was all sympathy, and tried 
hard to console me in spite of the fact 
that she didn’t approve of what I’d 
been doing. Lut I refused to be con- 
soled. I sat in a corner and chewed 
the end of a pencil, and looked bitter 
and revengeful. 

You see, Fat Maud Lean is the his- 
tory teacher. Her name is Maud Lean, 
and she is lean—lean as a snake, and 
as sly and hateful. Somebody named 
her Fat Maud Lean because she wasn’t, 
and the name went all through the 
school. Now, I’m not the sort of girl 
who makes fun of teachers just because 
they’re teachers. Indeed, I like nearly 
all of our teachers, and some of them 
are lovely. But Fat Maud is an awful 
frost, and she seems to have a particu- 
lar pick on me. She’s the kind that 
goes around listening at keyholes, and 
always turns up when she isn’t want- 
ed, and gets the girls into trouble with 
Doctor Higgs. She’s terribly officious 





























It was empty—nothing inside but more of those long, black festoons. 


about discipline. The girls say it’s be- 
cause she’s working to be principal 
after Doctor Higgs resigns. I hope to 
goodness it won't be in my time. 

I sat in the corner and chewed my 
pencil, and vowed a solemn vow that I 
would get back at Fat Maud. And, 
having done this, I felt better, and be- 
gan to look around for something else 
to do. 

It was Sunday afternoon, in medita- 
tion hour—that’s the time when the 
girls usually start things—Satan, et cet- 
era, you know—and it occurred to me 
that it might be a good idea to have an- 
other look at the secret room. Things 
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had been made so ex- 
citing for us the first 
time we were in it 
that we hadn’t really 
explored it at all. 


I dont know 
whether you have 
read what I wrote 


about our adventure 
with the secret pas- 
sage and the secret 
room, but, anyway, 
there are such things. 
St. Agatha’s used to 
be an old family 
mansion, built after 
the English style, and 
there are lots of 
queer things about it 
—unexpected pas- 
sages, and cupboards 
and closets, and 
sometimes strange 
old things in them. 
“Theo,” I said sud- 
denly, “let’s go and 


explore the — secret 
room some more.” 
Theo was sitting 


with her hands fold- 
ed in her lap, looking 


TT eo 
Hh Weems steadfastly out of the 
|| window. 
ij Hi “Im going to 
Ht meditate,” she said 
firmly. Theodosia, 


dear child, believes in 
observing rules. 

“Theodosia Pen- 
dleton Davenport Phipps!” was all I re- 
plied. It’s Theo’s name, and you can 
believe me or not, as you like. 

Theo never moved a muscle. 

“Theo, what do you suppose would 
have happened if we hadn't discovered 
the secret room?” 

Theo stirred uneasily, and almost 
looked around. 

“Think what a good thing it was— 
for everybody concerned. I wonder if 
it was thought transference that start- 
ed us looking for it? I remember I had 
such a compelling feeling that I must 
find it. I think it must have been 
thought transference.” 
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Here Theo, as I had _ expected, 
showed signs of life. 

“And I’ve got just the very same 
feeling about it this afternoon—as if 
it was important for us to go there.” 

Theodosia, to my intense satisfac- 
tion, got up out of the chair, and began 
moving uneasily about the room. 

“Perhaps you’re right, Betty; per- 
haps we ought to go back,” she said, at 
last. 

You see, Theodosia believes in the 
occult—in spiritualism, and thought 
transference, and dreams, and_ table 
rappings, and all that sort of thing. 
And if you can get hold of Theo by 
the handle of anything she believes in, 
you've got her. 

We moved the clothes press out from 
the wall with a great deal of grunting 
and tugging and puffing, and pried open 
the panel into the secret passage with 
two nail files and a button hook. 

“Ugh!” objected Theo, as she gazed 
into the forbidding blackness. 

“Don’t let your mind dwell on it, 
Theo,” I advised hurriedly. “Get the 
candle and the matches.” 

She brought them obediently, and I 
lighted the candle, and plunged in, with 
Theo close behind. 

The thing I object to most about se- 
cret passages and similar places is that 
long, black, clingy stuff that hangs in 
festoons from the roof and walls, and 
gets into your hair and eyes, and fas- 
tens itself to your clothes, and drops 
down your neck whenever it con- 
veniently can. Without that stuff, se- 
cret passages would be a lot more hab- 
itable. 

We emerged at last, however, fes- 
toons and all, into the secret room. 

Dear old secret room! There it was, 
just as we had last seen it—a plain 
little place, with one small grated win- 
dow, and for sole furnishing an old 
empty chest of drawers. 

“There’s nothing here,” sniffed Theo, 
peering through her festoons. 

“Theo, one of your chief faults is 
the rapidity with which you jump at 
conclusions,” I admonished, prowling 
around the edges of the room in search 
of adventure. “What's this?” 


Io 
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Tt was a small cupboard in the wall 
near the ceiling. If you’ve ever seen 
those little wine closets they have in 
old-fashioned New England houses in 
the upper left-hand corner above the 
fireplace, you know exactly what I 
mean. 

We dragged over the chest of draw- 
ers, and Theo and I both stood up on 
top to have a look. It was empty— 
nothing inside but more of those long 
black festoons. We were about to climb 
sadly down from the chest of drawers 
when, with a last faint hope of old let- 
ters, or diamonds or ciphers, or any- 
thing interesting, I ran my hand once 
more around the bottom of the little 
cupboard. It touched a spring or some- 
thing, and the bottom fell in. 

“Oh, Theo!” I chortled, in ecstasy. 
“It’s some sort of a secret place. Oh, 
joy! Maybe we'll find something in 
it !” 

The next moment I uttered a yell, 
and almost fell off the chest of draw- 
ers. 

“What is it?” asked Theo anxiously. 

“Tt—it Theo, it’s a skeleton!” 

“A skeleton! How do you know?” 

“T can feel its head—round and hard 
and smooth, and the place where its 
eyes ought to be, and the hole where its 
nose was. Oh, Theo, what shall we 
do?” 

“Get it out,” answered Theo, as calm- 
ly as if she were speaking of a hairpin 
lost down a crack. Theodosia betrays 
the most remarkable sang-froid in 
emergencies. 

“Why, Theo!” I gasped, astounded at 
her bravery. 

“It’s our plain duty,” answered 
Theo. “That skeleton must mean that 
somebody hid in there and couldn’t get 
out, or was put in there and left to die. 
And probably there’s something—a let- 
ter, or jewelry, or clothes that would 
tell who it was. We ought to do it, 
Betty.” 

“All right, Theo; I’m game; I’ll haul 
him out.” 

I grabbed hold of the skeleton by his 
backbone, and pulled and pulled and 
pulled, and pretty soon that skeleton 
was lying full length on the floor. 
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_ But there was another disappoint- 
ment waiting for us. The skeleton was 
accompanied by no clothes, no letters, 
no jewelry; and its bones were neatly 
fastened together with fine wire. 

“It’s an anatomical skeleton!” I ex- 
claimed, in disgust. ‘A medical-stu- 
dent skeleton. Oh, what a shame!” 

“You oughtn’t to feel that way about 
it,’ reproved Theo. “You ought to 
feel glad that nobody died in there.” 

“Oh, I suppose so,” I grumbled; “but 
it would have been so exciting. Any- 
way, I’m going to have some fun with 
him. You take one end of him, and 
we'll tote him down to our room.” 

Theo, of course, objected strongly to 
this proposition, but I managed to talk 
her round, and within half an hour we 
had Mr. Skeleton down in our room, 
and hidden away in the closet. 

Well, I had an awfully jolly time 
with the skeleton. Theo refused to join 
in much, but that didn’t keep me back. 
I scared Alberta Temple almost into an 
epileptic fit by putting it under her bed 
one night, and then rousing her about 
midnight with the aid of a spool inside 
a talcum-powder box. The talcum- 
powder box was attached to the under 
side of Alberta’s bed springs, and the 
spool fastened by its thread to the knob 
of the bedroom door. When I stood 
outside and moved the door just a little 
the spool rattled against the box, and 
did loud spirit raps. Alberta, who was 
very brave and matter of fact, and 
bragged a lot about it, jumped up, 
looked bravely under the bed, and 
But we will draw a veil, as the story- 
books say. 

I stood it up just outside of Mabel 
Church’s window one moonlight night, 
waked Mabel by rapping on the pane, 
and allowed her to see the artistic ef- 
fect of the moonlight shining through 
its slats and other apertures. I intro- 
duced it quite unexpectedly to a mid- 
night fudge party, and did a lot of other 
little things with it. 

Before many days had passed, how- 
ever, Theo and I discovered a real use 
for the skeleton. We were both within 





half an inch of the same height—about 
and, we happened to dis- 





five feet one 
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cover one day that the skeleton, too, 
was just five feet one high. It was the 
very thing to fit our costumes on, thus 
saving much tiresome standing. 

You see, St. Agatha’s gives a recep- 
tion every year—the reception, by the 
way, to which Doctor Higgs had for- 
bidden me to go. It’s a real grown-up 
reception, you know, where you can in- 
vite your parents and brothers—and 
friends. And this year, as a special 
treat, it was to take the form of a mas- 
querade ball. Theo had decided to go 
as Minerva—she will insist on being 
stately and dignified on each and every 
occasion—and I was going to be a 
grasshopper. I had determined to make 
a bold fight to get to the reception, and 
was going to have my costume all 
ready. Fancy costumes don’t have to 
fit much, you know; general effect is 
the thing; and the length is the only 
part that one has to be particular about. 
So there was no reason in the world 
why the skeleton should not make a 
fine cloak model. 

The reception was to be on Saturday 
night—the Saturday following the Sun- 
day that I had been so ignominiously 
walked away from the stable yard. And 
it was on Wednesday that we discov- 
ered the skeleton’s possibilities. So we 
had three good days in which to make 
the costumes. And I calculated that 
by playing sick I could get off from les- 
sons and gym, and have time to fix up 
something pretty nifty for Theo as well 
as myself. 

On Friday, Theo and I were in the 
room, with the door locked, working on 
the grasshopper’s costume, trying to 
make his green and black and gold 
wings fold up neatly in true grasshop- 
perish fashion, when I noticed some- 
thing peculiar about the skeleton. You 
know the place where their skulls join 
onto their backbones? Well, in this 
skeleton the crack between the two 
looked rather wider than it ought to be, 
and there was just a hint of something 
yellowish and thin sticking out. I 
called Theo’s attention to this, and she 
got a nail file, and pried the crack open 
a little, and pulled out a piece of very 
thin yellow paper, folded several times. 
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Teachers and parents ranged round the walls; clowns, shepherdesses, gypsies, Puritans, Spanish dancers, 
and so on promenading round and round and round the big reception room. 


“It is paper, Betty!” exclaimed Theo 
as she unfolded it carefully. “And 
look, Betty—there’s writing on it.” 

It was writing, sure enough. The 
paper was very yellow, and torn, and 
was covered with brownish blotches 
that obscured the writing. But together 
we pieced it out, and it turned out to 
be the most: remarkable message you 
ever heard of. This is what it said: 

To the one who takes this paper from its 
place: On the day after you remove this 
paper from its hiding place go at ten o’clock 
in the evening to the southeast corner of 
the small reception room, conceal yourself 
between the double portiéres that hang in 
the doorway, and remain there for three- 
quarters of an hour, no matter what may 
happen. This is of the greatest importance. 


“Betty, what do you,think ?” inquired 
Theo. 


“T don’t know what to think, Theo; 
but, anyway, you’re the person—you 
took the paper from its place. And you 
must do it, Theo. You notice what it 
says: ‘This is of the greatest impor- 
tance.’ Oh, Theo, I’d go—lI’d go if I 
had to go without my head!” 

“Of course, I intend to go,” answered 
Theo quietly. “Nothing would keep me 
from going.” 

The next evening was the reception. 
I don’t need to describe it. Teachers 
and parents ranged round the walls; 
clowns, shepherdesses, gypsies, Puri- 
tans, Spanish dancers, and so on prome- 
nading round and round and round the 
big reception room in a long ellipse. 
You see, dancing is not allowed at St. 
Agatha’s, so we promenade and talk 
about the weather instead. You can sit 
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out, though, and that’s the best part of 
it. Nor will I describe how I got out 
of my room, dressed in my grasshop- 
per’s costume, with the aid of a couple 
of blankets tied together and attached 
to one of the bedposts. These things 
are not important. It is with Theo- 
dosia’s adventure that we have to deal. 

In order to avoid the risk of being 
caught, I climbed back to my room at 
about half past ten. The reception al- 
ways closes on the stroke of eleven; 
Doctor Higgs won’t let it last a second 
longer. I had barely got out of my 
grasshopper’s rig and into my dressing 
gown when I heard the key turn in the 
locked door. I hurriedly pulled down 
the covers of the bed, and rumpled it 
up a little so as to make it look as if I 
had been sleeping sweetly in it, and 
looked innocently and expectantly to- 
ward the door. It was Miss Flagg, the 
teacher on our hall. She said she was 
sorry I had had to be punished, bade 
me good night, and went away again. A 
few minutes later the door opened sud- 
denly and without warning. It was 
Theo—Theo, with a pale face and a 
startled eye. 

I didn’t need to ask her anything. 
She waded right in, and I don’t think 
she had ever talked so much in half an 
hour in her whole sixteen years: 

“Betty, I went; and I don’t know 
what to think about it. The strangest 
thing happened, and I’m _ wondering 
what I’m to do—if I’m to do any- 
thing.” 

“What happened, Theo?” 

“T went to the southeast corner of 
the small reception room just as the 
hall clock was striking ten. It was 
dimly lighted and perfectly quiet; 
everybody was out in the large room, 
promenading. I hid between the double 
porticres, just as the paper told me to, 
and waited. I waited for what seemed 
to be about ten minutes, and nothing 
happened. Then all at once I heard a 
step. I peeped through the portiéres 
—you know they’re loosely woven, and 
you can see right through them—and 
who should it be but a man! He wasn’t 








in fancy costume, or with a mask, but 
just dressed in ordinary clothes. 


He 
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wasn’t very young, and he was rather 
stout and bald, but he was quite good- 
looking, sort of Frenchy, and he wore 
a little dark mustache.” 

“You don’t mean to say you were 
stuck on him, Theodosia?” 

“Of course I wasn’t stuck on him! I 
was just telling you what he looked 
like.” 

“All right, Theo; I’ll be generous, 
and give you the benefit of the doubt. 
Go on.” 

“He stood in the middle of the floor 
a few minutes, hesitating, and looking 
around, as if undecided what to do. 
Then he went over and sat down on 
that old black haircloth sofa that stands 
close to the doorway where I was. He 
hadn’t been there more than a few sec- 
onds when I heard another noise of 
footsteps. I peeked out again, and, 
Betty, you'll never guess who it was.” 

“Theodosia,” I said severely. “It’s 
inhuman cruelty, and not at all like 
you, to make me stop to guess under 
such circumstances. I refuse to guess. 
Who was it?” 

“It was Miss Lean.” 

“What! Fat Maud? Just the very 
person I should have guessed first 
thing. ’Cause if there’s any place that 
Fat Maud isn’t wanted, she can be de- 
pended on to be on the spot.” 

“But you’re mistaken, Betty ; she was 
wanted,” put in Theodosia. 

“She was wanted! What do you 
mean, Theodosia? Who in the name 
of all that’s queer and fishy wanted 
her ?” 

“The man.” 

“Theodosia, I never till this minute 
took you for a practical joker. But 
I’m going to be from Missouri, and 
make you show me. Why, Theodosia, 
did the man want her to be there?” 

“He wanted her there because he 
loved her.” 

Theo made this appalling statement 
with a perfectly straight face, looking 
full at me with those big, serious, gray 
eyes of hers, her hands folded placidly 
in her lap. 

“Theodosia Pendleton Davenport 
Phipps, this is positively the last straw. 
I won’t ask one more question for fear 
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of getting another of those Sapphira- 
like replies. Tell your story your own 
way, Theo, and the Lord have mercy on 
your soul!” 

“Well,” continued Theo, scorning to 
take any notice of my interruption, 
“Miss Lean came in, gliding over the 
carpet in that queer, stealthy way she 
has, and the visitor got up, and bowed 
very politely. They exchanged good 
evenings, and all that sort of thing, and 
sat down—the man in that big green 
armchair with the dogs’ heads on it, 
and Miss Lean on the sofa where he 
had been, only she sat on the other end 
of it, up near where I was.” 

“You must have been quite close to 
her, Theo. You could have put out 
your hand and grabbed her false front. 
Do you remember that rainy day when 
she put up her umbrella just as we were 
starting out for a walk, and one of the 
ribs caught in her false front, and pulled 
it off, hairpins and all? And it was 
just after she’d been giving us a long 
lecture about wearing big bows in our 
hair and not being satisfied with what 
nature had given us!” 

Theo couldn’t suppress a reminiscent 
grin, but she sobered instantly. 

“T thought you weren't going to in- 
terrupt me any more,” she reproved. 

“All right, Theo; go on.” 

“There was a second or two of awk- 
ward silence after they sat down, and 
then Miss Lean said: 

**T__J don’t think I know to whom 
I have the honor.’ 

‘What!’ exclaimed the visitor. ‘You 
don’t remember me?’ His tone sound- 
ed pained and reproachful. 

“I’m really afraid-I don’t.’ 

“*And yet you and [ lived all those 
years in the same town—dear old Hart- 
ford, Conn.’ 

“Miss Lean started. ‘I was born and 
brought up in Hartford, Conn.,’ she ad- 
mitted. 

***Nobody knows that better than I 
do,’ answered the man, with a lot of 
emotion in his voice. ‘I must have 
changed terribly if you don’t recognize 
me. Here, for instance, is a change 
for the worse.’ 

“He put up his hand, and touched the 
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place where his few remaining long 
hairs were drawn carefully across his 
bald spot. 

“Miss Lean didn’t answer. She 
moved uneasily in her seat, and kept 
clasping and unclasping her hands, and 
staring intently at the stranger. 

“How different with you,’ continued 
he. ‘What slight changes the years have 
made in you; the same smiling lips, the 
same luminous dark eyes, thé same 
abundant wealth of hair.’ 

“At the mention of hair, Miss Lean 
stealthily moved her hand to her false 
front, as if to make sure that it was 
in place. 

““T should have known you any- 
where,’ went on the stranger. ‘I would 
have stopped you on Broadway, or the 
Rue de Rivoli, or Unter den Linden— 
anywhere from among a million beauti- 
ful women. And you can’t make me 
believe Here he stood up and 
walked toward the sofa. ‘You can’t 
make me believe that you don’t remem- 
ber me. It’s impossible.’ 

“He sat down on the sofa beside her. 

““Tt’s impossible,’ he repeated, edg- 





ing closer to her on the sofa. Miss 
Lean blushed, and turned her head 


away, and didn’t contradict him. 

“*To think that you could have for- 
gotten me—even for a single moment! 
Do you remember that afternoon in the 
back garden when I held your hand— 
and the Sunday-school picnic when we 
wandered off together, and I kissed 
your dear lips for the first time—and 
that evening on the porch—that last 
evening? Do you remember ?’ 


“Miss Lean blushed again, and 
turned her head aside, and said noth- 
ing. 


“Do you remember? Speak, and 
tell me if you do.’ 

“By this time he had hold of her 
hand. 

“Ves,” in a whisper, ‘I remember.’ 

“*You remember—you remember! 
And I am not a stranger any more! 
Miss Lean—Maud—Scootchie!’ 

“He kissed her then, and she hid her 
head on his shoulder, and for a long 
time they sat holding hands without 
saying a word. 
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“ ‘Scootchie,’ he whispered, at last, 
‘won’t you call me by the pet name you 
gave me years ago?’ 

“*P’d—I'd rather not—just now,’ an- 
swered Scootchie, flushing, and moving 
- her hands nervously about; ‘not yet.’ 

“ “Why, Scootchie ?’ 

“ ‘Because—because it’s too sacred to 
be used here.’ Then, with a sudden 
change of subject: ‘We can’t stay here 
together much longer. Somebody is 
sure to come and discover us. We must 
arrange to meet in some safer place 
until—until everything is settled.’ 

“*T know, Scootchie; I understand. 
Meet me at twelve o’clock to-night in 
the arbor just inside the gate. I have 
something very important to talk to you 
about.’ 

“Just then there came a step. ‘Doc- 
tor Higgs!’ gasped Miss Lean, in a 
whisper. ‘Quick—between the por- 
tiéres!’ 

“Imagine how I felt, Betty, when she 
shoved him in between the portiéres, 
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Fortunately I 
and the folds 


and followed herself. 
was at the other end, 
hid me. 

“T stood there, hardly daring to draw 
a breath, while Doctor Higgs and some 
trustee or other came in and sat and 
talked about building a wing and chang- 
ing the curriculum and a lot of stuff 
like that. It seemed like ten hours, but 
I suppose it wasn’t much more than ten 
minutes. After they had gone, I wait- 
ed a long time for Miss Lean and her 
friend to move, but there wasn’t a 
sound. I concluded that they must 
have slipped away while Doctor Higgs 
and the trustee were talking, so I ven- 
tured out, and came straight up here. 
What do you think of it all, Betty—and 
why was I told to go?” 

“T don’t know what to think, Theo. 
3est not come to any conclusions until 
we hear what he has to say to her in 
the arbor at twelve. It’s a quarter of 
twelve now, and we’ve got just time 
enough to throw on our raincoats and 
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slip down there. The back door by the 
kitchen has always got the key in it.” 

“But, Betty, it isn’t right to eaves- 
drop. I’m horribly ashamed of what 
I’ve done already.” 

“Didn’t the message tell you to do it, 
Theo?” 

“Yes, but the message didn’t tell me 
to follow them to the arbor.” 

“That’s because whoever wrote the 
message knew that it wasn’t necessary. 
Any sane person, when he’s once got 
mixed up in a mystery, does everything 
he can to solve it. Come on, Theo; you 
can’t back out, you know.” 

“T could if I wanted to,” returned 
‘Theo stoutly. “But I guess I don’t 
want to.” And she went to the closet 
for her raincoat. 

It was a mild, moist night in April, 
with the moon not yet risen. The 
grass and pines and earth and things 
smelled delicious as we stole stealthily 
along the paths, but we didn’t take 
much notice of them. When we arrived 
near the arbor we noticed a strange 
light shining from somewhere near its 
door. 

“Let’s creep quietly up to the back 
of the arbor, Theo, and keep out of 
sight, and wait and see what happens.” 

We hadn’t been standing behind the 
arbor more than a few seconds when 
we heard a light step. We peeked 
around the corner, and saw that it was 
Fat Maud. In the starlight and the 
glow from the strange light, we could 
see that she was all fixed up in her 
best black velvet gown, with a black 
lace mantila over her head to make her 
look romantic, and all the jewelry she 
owned disposed around her where it 
would do the most good. 

We had no sooner taken note of 
these things than she suddenly uttered 
a terrific scream. Theo was for rush- 
ing out at once, but I grabbed her. 

The scream ended rather suddenly, 
and when we peeked out again she 
seemed to be looking closely at some- 
thing in the door of the arbor. I 
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couldn’t see her face distinctly, but it 
didn’t appear to have a pleasant expres- 
sion on it. Finally she made a sound 
that was a whole lot like a cat’s hiss, 
and glided away through the shrubbery. 

When we at last ventured to creep 
around to the front of the arbor, we 
found a strange sight. In the doorway 
stood a skeleton holding out a large 
white placard, on which was printed, in 
big black letters: 


WHY DIDN’T YOU MENTION HIS PET NAME, 
Mavup? Ou, Maun, you NAUGHTY THING! 


The placard and skeleton were light- 
ed up with a reddish glow by the rays 
from a small dark lantern which was 
placed on the branch of a tree oppo- 
site them, 

“Betty, Betty, what in the world does 
it all mean?” wailed Theo. “I don’t 
understand; I don’t know what to do 
about it.” 

“Theo,” I began meekly, “I expect 
you to slay me in cold blood. But I 
will be a G. Washington. Theo, I can- 
not tell a lie; I did it with my little 
suit that I had from last Christmas 
when. we gave a play at our church 
festival, and my little bald-headed wig, 
and my little skeleton. For this is our 
skeleton, Theo—our own pet skeleton— 
so you don’t need to be afraid of it.” 

“Do you mean to tell me that you 
were that man in the reception room?” 
demanded Theo, with disbelief in her 
voice. 

“Yes, Theo,” I admitted meekly. 

“And who put the note in the skele- 
ton’s neck ?” 

“Theo, I will make a clean breast of 
it—I did that, too. I wrote on the 
paper, and then wet it a little, and dried 
it in the sun. It was awful of me, I 
know, but I had to get back at Fat 
Maud, and I wanted you to be in on 
it, and you won’t ever be in on any- 
thing if you know about it beforehand, 
and—and it was such a nice, luscious 
joke, Theo . 

And then, quite suddenly, Theo be- 
gan to laugh. 
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HE lane that led from the road to 
the Tracy farm was lined by 
two rows of apple trees that 

blossomed into rosy glory in the spring, 


and filled the air with perfume. The 
birds knew the place, and came there 
early—robin, and bluebird, and oriole, 
flashing their painted wings and hiding 
in the tender green; while the more 
friendly song sparrow came near the 
house, and seemed to bring a personal 
message in his joyous notes. 

Lucy Tracy stood in the kitchen 
doorway, looking out upon the stirring 
May world that lay, almost sentient, be- 
fore her. There was a little restless- 
ness everywhere; not only where the 
light wind carried scented petals like a 
tender rain upon the grass below; not 
only where the winter rye stood, fresh- 
ly green and strong; but in the new- 
turned earth that waited planting, in the 
blossoming lilac trees where the bees 
were droning, in the air, everywhere, 
the restlessness came creeping. It came 
into Lucy’s heart as she looked beyond 
the blossoming trees to the road that lay 
north and south, and led to all the world 
if one might follow. 

“There is such a lot of it,” she said 
to herself wistfully, “so much out 
there.” 

With half-closed eyes and lifted chin 
she dreamed of it rebelliously. Lucy 
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had always dreamed of travel. She 
looked up routes on the maps in her old 
geography, and she borrowed books 
from the village library, and _ she 
dreamed and longed, but seldom spoke 
of it because Henry thought it was fool- 
ish. 

A carriage turned into the lane. She 
had seen it coming down the road, and 
watched it with the natural speculation 
of one who knows all his neighbor’s 
possessions and sees a strange vehicle. 
It was a light cart, rather smart in its 
newness, and a man and a woman sat 
on the high seat. 

“Tt’s Sophie Merrit,” said Lucy to 
herself, as they came nearer. “It’s a 
wonder she don’t get an automobile, 
she’s so stylish.” 

Sophie was smiling as she ap- 
proached. She bent forward with a lit- 
tle, friendly gesture when her husband 
stopped his horses before Lucy’s door. 

“Good morning,” she said. “Isn’t 
this a lovely day?” 

Lucy smiled faintly in answer. She 
resented Sophie Merrit’s smooth, soft 
skin, and blue, untroubled eyes. She 
resented Francis Merrit’s indulgent 


gaze as he permitted his wife to do all 
the talking. Sophie’s pretty blue gown 
offended her. 
Sophie’s eyes. 


It was just the shade of 
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“We've brought the money we owe 
you.” 

Sophie laughed as though it were 
quite a joke to owe money. Lucy re- 
membered swiftly that Henry had said 
that morning he wondered if Frank 
Merrit was ever going to pay for that 
butter and eggs. She took the folded 
bills, unsmiling. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” she said. 

Sophie was a kind, happy, careless 
woman. She was stirred now by some 
half-understood impulse of sympathy. 
She felt suddenly sorry for Lucy Tracy 
without in the least knowing why. 

“Are you coming to the missionary 
meeting?” she asked. 

“T don’t know,” said Lucy. 

“You'd better,’ Sophie urged. “I 
don’t believe you get out enough.” Then 
she laughed again. “I’m always gad- 


ding,’ she declared, unashamed. 
“That’s why I’m so well.” 
Francis Merrit started his horses 


with an encouraging cluck of his tongue 
and a little pull on the reins. Lucy 
stood in the doorway with the money in 
her hand. Sophie turned and called 
back to her. 

“You'd better come,’ ol i hi 
look for you.” 

Lucy watched them drive away. 

“She’s a year and eight months older 
than I am,” she said, almost aloud. She 
had a way of talking to herself when 
she was lonely. Sophie’s blue dress was 
a faint spot on the road now. ‘She 
looks like a girl,” said Lucy, “wearing 
blue like that—and her hair fluffed up 
—and looking happy.” 

She almost felt that her own unrest 
was in some way Sophie’s fault, and 
then she was overwhelmed by a sudden 
sense of shame. 

“l’m envying and coveting,” she told 
herself, “and it’s sinful.” 

She looked at the money a minute, 
and then thrust it in the front of her 
dress, and went back into the kitchen. 
The kitchen was a pleasant place, the 
farm was pleasant. Lucy had many 
conveniences not common to her man- 
ner of life. Henry meant well, there 
was no doubt about that. She told her- 


she cried. 


self she ought to be contented. 
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Henry came in about noon, and found 
her busy getting dinner. He washed 
his hands at the sink, and dried them 
on a roller towel that hung conveniently 
near. 

“Wasn’t that Frank, Merrit drove 
in about ten o’clock?” asked Henry. 

“Yes,” she answered, and the sense 
of rebellion stirred again in her breast. 

“Did he pay for that butter and 
eggs?” 

“Yes,” said Lucy. 

” continued Henry Tracy, as 
though he were surprised at the neces- 
sity for saying more, “where is it?” 

Lucy hesitated. It was a little hard 
to make the words come. 

“T’d—I'd like to keep it this time, 
Henry,” she said at last. 

Henry stared at her. 

“What do you want?” he asked. 

“Oh, nothing particular.” 

Lucy drained the potatoes, and piled 
them in a blue china dish. Henry was 
still staring at her. She felt an ex- 
planation was demanded. 

“T just want it,’ she said, a little 
lamely. 

She did want something. She could 
hardly have told what it was. For the 
minute the folded bills in the front of 
her dress represented it. It was an out- 
reaching for a choice of her own, a lit- 
tle freedom, some recognition of her 
personality. She could not have ana- 
lyzed her own mind. 

Henry looked grieved. 

“Haven’t I just bought a new buggy 
for you?” he inquired. “Haven’t you 
got more than any other woman for 
miles around here? Haven’t you got a 
new silk dress and a pair of shoes, 
bran’-new, and some dishes, and that 
rocking-chair you wanted?” 

Lucy began to weaken outwardly. 


. Within, she held her grievance, but she 


could not argue very well. Henry piled 
the list of her blessings before her, and 
he made her feel as though she were 
unreasonable. 

“T think maybe it’s because I didn’t 
choose any of them,” she tried to ex- 
plain. “You just went and got all the 
things. Oh, it’s awfully good of you,” 
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she hastened her protestation, for 
Henry’s grieved eyes accused her of in- 
gratitude. How could she make him 
understand she had Wanted brown taf- 
feta instead of black, and low shoes in- 
stead of high.ones, and some pretty 
stockings? Henry had bought these 
things, and brought them to her with 
affectionate delight in planning for her. 
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ing sense of injury. “You'll be want- 
ing to vote next!” he declared, search- 
ing in his mind for the extreme of 
feminine unreason, 

It was very nearly a quarrel. Lucy 
choked back her tears, and could not 
eat her dinner. Manlike, Henry’s ap- 
petite was unimpaired, but he was trou- 
bled. He glanced at his wife once or 





“Wasn't that Frank Merrit drove in about ten o'clock?” asked Henry. 


He had never been able to see that she 
would sometimes prefer choosing for 
herself. Henry was unfailingly kind, 
but he also had unfailing faith in 
himself. 
questioned. 

Lucy’s fingers fumbled in the front of 
her dress, where the money lay hidden. 

“T made the butter!” she exclaimed, 
with a small show of temper. 

“And I milked the cows,” replied 
Henry tartly. He took the money from 
her hands, and counted it with a grow- 


> 


He was not used to being- 


twice, and he lingered when she began 
to clear the table. 

“Maybe you ain’t feeling well?” he 
suggested. 

“Oh, I’m all right,” Lucy answered. 
She was conscious of a strange little 
break somewhere near her heart. Some- 
thing had snapped when Henry took the 
money from her hands, and it left her 
feeling strange and cold. She looked at 
him indifferently. “I guess I'll go to 
the missionary meeting this afternoon,” 
she said. 
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“T can’t drive you down,” said Henry, 
“but [ll hitch up for you.” 

“No!” She refused his offer. “I 
guess I'll walk. It isn’t far, and I kind 
of like to, this time of year. It’s so 
pretty.” 

“All right,” said Henry, “but you can 
have the horse if you want it.” 

He was convinced that he never re- 
fused his wife anything reasonable, but 
he always himself decided what was 
reasonable. 

The farm was hers. It had been her 
father’s gift at her wedding. Henry 
had worked it well, and had greatly in- 
creased its value. They were well-to- 
do, as the country people say. Lucy 
had far more than Sophie Merrit. If 
the railroad went through, as was prom- 
ised, the value of the farm would be 
greatly increased. Henry felt that Lucy 
ought to be satisfied. He was what the 
neighbors called a ‘“‘generous provider.” 
He loved his wife tenderly, but he sel- 
dom told her what he was going to do. 
He was high-handed by nature, and 
grew more imperious with years. Lucy 
did not look as young as Sophie Merrit 
did. She had learned to yield, and yield, 
and yield to an indomitable will. 

If Henry had not been so kind it 
would have been far easier to rebel. 
His very gentleness put Lucy at a dis- 
advantage, and whenever she wished to 
disagree with him she found herself 
baffled. 

“Tt isn’t that I want any special 
thing,” she told herself as she washed 
the dishes, “except traveling.” She 
looked out of the window wistfully. 
“But I would like to have some money 
of my own to feel—just to take in my 
hands and say it was mine.” She half 
laughed at herself. “I suppose that’s 
the way misers feel,” she told herself. 
She thought, with that same touch of 
wistfulness, of Sophie Merrit and her 
pretty blue gown. “I don’t suppose it 
cost half as much as my black silk,” she 
meditated. “She and Frank always 
seem to be such good friends—they 
have fun together!” 

She sighed, still troubled by a half- 
accusing conscience, and she hurried 
through her work, and changed her 
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dress and walked to the meetinghouse 
in the little town. She did not know 
that Henry watched her, from the field 
where he was working, with a pain in 
his heart as actual as her own. 

“T don’t know what she wants,” he 
said to himself, as he saw her go. 

She was a little late, and she slipped 
into her seat quietly, with only a faint, 
answering smile to Sophie Merrit’s 
friendly nod from across the room. 

Myra Wynkoop was there with a 
stranger. Myra had been visiting in the 
nearest city, and had come back, as 
usual, full of ideas and patronage. It 
was easily to be seen that Myra felt 
important that afternoon. Lucy looked 
at her speculatively. She remembered 
the elocutionist Myra had induced them 
to engage, and who had read “Macbeth” 
so effectively that he scared the young- 
est Simmonson girl into convulsions, 
and then was pleased because he 
thought he had done it so well. Then 
there was the Armenian woman who 
sold lace, and stole Mrs. Davis’ spoons. 
Myra provided a good deal of enter- 
tainment for the village folk, one way 
and another. She called it ‘waking 
them up,’ and said they needed fresh 
impulse from a larger world. 

Every one was interested in the stran- 
ger. She was a handsome woman, who 
wore very good clothes and had rather 
a businesslike air. She seemed inter- 
ested in the meeting, and no one was 
surprised when Myra arose right after 
the president had said, “We will close 
our meeting by singing the five hundred 
and sixth hymn,” and announced that 
she would like to have all the ladies re- 
main after the singing of the hymn, as 
her friend Miss Christopherson had a 
message for them. 

It was like Myra to call anything 
Miss Christopherson might have to say 
“a message,’ but every one was curi- 
ous, and Mrs. Burnett, who was the 
president of the society, could hardly 
wait, and as soon as the last note of the 
first stanza had died away she said: 
“We will omit the next five verses,” 
which left only one more, so that was 
soon over. 

Then every one sat down to hear 
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what Miss Christopherson had to say. 
Lucy had always received Myra Wyn- 
koop’s innovations with a reserve that 
Henry’s dislike. 


was heightened by 
Lucy knew very well what Henry 
thought of Myra Wynkoop. Her im- 


pulse had been to leave the room after 
the hymn, but she found herself sitting 
down again as every one else did, and 
then it seemed too late. 

Miss Christopherson began by saying 
that she had been greatly interested in 
the meeting. She was always glad, she 
said, to be where women met together. 
Women, united, were a curious and 
wonderful force. What would the 
world be without women ? 

“Well, we kind of need the menfolks, 
too, once in a while,” murmured Mrs. 
Davis, who had felt privileged to dis- 
agree with Myra, since the episode of 
the spoons. 

“When ‘good women get together,” 
continued Miss Christopherson, ignor- 
ing the interruption, “then indeed may 
the best things be done. Nothing can 
come about for the common good with- 
out the consent of good women. Unity 
must be the watchword. Every woman 
must be every other woman’s friend.” 

Lucy moved uneasily in her seat. She 
was not interested, and she wished she 
had not stayed. She wondered if she 
could slip out without causing disturb- 
ance. Miss Christopherson’s voice was 
soothing. “We must put aside all petty 
differences of opinion,” she declared, 
“and present ourselves to the world, not 
as women—a disintegrated mass—but 
as Woman—a tremendous whole.” 

Lucy was puzzled. She did not know 
what it was all about. Myra Wynkoop 
smiled wisely. Miss Christopherson had 
something to say about woman’s in- 
fluence. Lucy did not feel that she had 
very much influence. Miss Christopher- 
son spoke of indirect influence, which 
she seemed to scorn, and then of direct 
influence, which last, she told them, 
could come only with the ballot. 

Then the secret was out, and Lucy 
could feel the color flaming in her face. 
Henry had spoken that very day of 
votes for women. What would he think 


when he learned that she had been at a 
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suffrage meeting? She lost track of 
Miss Christopherson’s remarks for a 
brief time, and when her wandering at- 
tention was recalled Miss Christopher- 
son was speaking of man-made laws. 

“Of course,” said Miss Christopher- 
son, “there are women who do not wish 
to think of these things, who do not 
want the ballot, who prefer their bonds. 
There were slaves who did not wish to 
be freed. But did that make slavery 
right? There was a law to make the 
slave, and there are laws that make 
slaves of women. When we ask for a 
simple right—representation for taxa- 
tion, equal guardianship of our chil- 
dren, pure water, clean milk—things 
that are essentially the woman’s sphere 
—we are put off with equivocations and 
false promises.” 

Mrs. Davis spoke up again. ‘“Aren’t 
there any laws that give women the ad- 
vantage?” she asked. 

Lucy was becoming interested. She 
forgot to wonder what Henry would 
say when he heard of the meeting. She 
listened breathlessly for the answer. 

“A very few,” said Miss Christopher- 
son, “and we are not asking for advan- 
tage. We want equality. You prob- 
ably refer to the dower right. That is 
always brought up. It is the right of a 
woman to one-third of her husband’s 
property. Under the present law a man 
cannot sell real estate without obtaining 
his wife’s signature to signify her con- 
sent to relinquish her third. A woman 
may do as she will with her own, if she 
hasn’t earned it. Her wages belong to 
her husband, you know, if she has one 
—but she may sell her property with- 
out consulting him. What we ask is 
equal laws for men and women, with no 
advantage on either side.” 

“Women can’t go to war,” said Mrs. 
Simmonson. 

“Neither can nine-tenths of the men,” 
replied Miss Christopherson sharply. 

Lucy did not pay much attention to 
thediscussion that followed. Her mind 
was concentrated upon one point. There 
were other women, if Miss Christopher- 
son spoke the truth, who felt that things 
were not quite fair, who did not wish 
to have.everything chosen for them and 
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“There were slaves who did not wish to be freed. - But did that make slavery right?” 


arranged without their consent. Miss 
Christopherson had touched a tender 
spot. She was a woman sent out to 
incite rebellion, and her seed fell upon 
waiting earth. The spring was in Lucy’s 
blood, Sophie Merrit’s blue dress and 
unlined face, the open road that led to 
all the world, the money she had given 
into Henry’s hands. She hated the 
black taffeta Henry had brought to her 
when she wanted brown. She hated the 
high shoes. She hated having them 
chosen for her. She hated not know- 
ing what Henry was going to do until 
he chose to tell her it was done. Her 
unrest concentrated upon the point 
where Henry took the money from her. 

She had known for some time that 


the people who were building the rail- 
road were interested in a corner of the 
Tracy farm, but Henry had not con- 
fided in her. 

“He can’t have sold it,’ she said to 
herself now, “because if what she says 
is true, I’d have to know about it.” 

The women flocked out, forgetting it 
had been a missionary meeting, and 
chattering about equal guardianship, 
and the Consumer’s League, and man- 
made laws, and the shirt-waist strike. 
Lucy easily avoided them, and hurried 
down the street. Sophie Merrit saw 
her going into Judge Colfax’s office, and 
wondered a little. Judge Colfax him- 
self was somewhat surprised, but he 
greeted her cordially. 
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“I’m glad to see you, Mrs. Tracy,” he 
said. ‘Won’t you take this chair? 
Now, what can I do for you?” 

“T want to know,” said Lucy directly, 
“if it’s true that a woman can sell her 
property without her husband’s con- 
sent.” 

“Why, yes,” smiled the old man, “in 
this State. Do you want to sell some 
property, Mrs. Tracy?” 

He was half jesting, but he had be- 
gun to realize that the woman was ex- 
cited, and that her eyes and her voice 
quivered with purpose. He tried to 
soothe her by speaking gently, but he 
could not control her now. 

“Does the railroad want our west 
meadow?” she asked. Her mind was 
started, like a bowlder going downhill. 

Judge Colfax stroked his gray beard. 

“Why, yes,” he said slowly. “Yes. I 
believe they do. Mr. Shepherd has 
spoken to your husband.” 

“The farm is mine,” she interrupted 
him. 

It seemed to her that she had left her 
old self behind somewhere. The money 
she had given Henry danced before her 
eyes. It was like a knife that had cut 
some cord. It is curious to see how 
trifling things will do that ultimately. 

“Yes—yes,” agreed the old man, “but 
your husband is a good man, Mrs. 
Tracy, and a good business man. It 
might be wise to consult him.” 

* “I’m not going to consult him,” said 
Lucy. 

Judge Colfax seemed troubled. 

“Of course, it’s your own business,” 
he said, ‘“‘and you must do as you wish, 
but you know,” he smiled gently, “it’s 
my business to give advice a 

“T don’t want advice,” said Lucy. 

A temporary madness seemed to pos- 
sess her. She threw off all her bonds 
at once. Miss Christopherson would 
have been amazed to see her own work. 
Much of what Miss Christopherson had 
said Lucy had not heard, but one point 
she had grasped. There were other 
women, and many of them, situated as 
she was, and they had rebelled. There 
was no reason why the man’s way 
should be thought the only way. Very 


“ce 





well, she would throw it off. She defied 


‘light. 
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Henry. The memory of his kind, 
grieved eyes angered her. She was im- 
pelled by the resistless energy of an 
idea that had newly taken possession of 
a mind ready for rebellion. Judge Col- 
fax regarded her with an interest not 
untouched by anxiety. 

“As a matter of fact, Mrs. Tracy,” he 
said, “Mr. Stephens and his lawyer, Mr. 
Phelps, are in the next room. By a co- 
incidence, they have just been speaking 
of this very matter. They want your 
west meadow badly. It is the logical 
situation for their station and freight 
houses, and they ought to give you a 
good price for it.” 

“What is it worth?” asked Lucy. 

“Oh, from twelve to fifteen hundred 
dollars.” 

“T want fifteen hundred.” 

Judge Colfax protested again. 

“Oh, Mrs. Tracy, you-can’t do busi- 
ness like this,” he said. ‘“‘You’d better 
think it over a little—or leave it to your 
husband i 

She interrupted him again. 

“No—no,” she said. “I want to see 
those gentlemen.” 

She swept aside his arguments, and 
he rose and opened the door at last. 
The two men were sitting by a table, 
with some maps and papers spread be- 
fore them. They rose when they saw 
the woman, and Judge Colfax presented 
them to her. Lucy’s face was delicately 
flushed, and her dark eyes were full of 
She seemed to embody some 
curious force none of them understood. 
She held a little black silk bag tightly 
clutched in hands that were covered 
with black silk gloves. 

“Gentlemen,” said Judge Colfax, 
“this is Mrs.. Tracy, who owns the 
property of which we were just speak- 
ing.” 

One of them placed a chair for her, 
and she sat down, still clinging to the 
little bag. She swept their faces with 
her eager, purposeful eyes. 

“T want fifteen hundred dollars for 
it,’ she said, and the men both smiled. 

“We will give you ten,” said one of 
them. 

She rose quickly. 














VOTES FOR WOMEN 


“All right,” she said, “then I won't 
sell it.” 

She was about to leave the room 
when they stopped her. 

“Wait a minute,” protested Mr. Ste- 


phens. “Yes—yes, please sit down 
again,” 
She stood looking at them all. All 


the latent forces of the years that lay 
behind were concentrated in her per- 
sonality at that moment. Her eyes met 
those of the three men, level, steadily ; 
she looked from one to another as a dis- 
embodied spirit might, the spirit of a 
single purpose. There was a strange 
little ring in her voice. It did not sound 
to her like her own voice, but as though 
some one else were speaking. She did 
not feel like herself, but as though she 
had suddenly become some one else, and 
was all alone, not frightened, but alone. 
She had always beena reserved woman, 
slow to show her heart, but now she be- 
trayed her secret. 

“For nineteen years,” she said, “I’ve 
done what I was told to do, and kept 
still. Now I’m going to have my own 
way. Maybe I won't ever have it again, 
but this time I’m going to. You'll give 
me fifteen hundred dollars for that 
meadow, or I won't 
sell it.” 

“By Jove, she 
means it!” murmured 
Mr. Phelps. 

He broke the spell 
of silence that fol- 
lowed her declaration. 
The three men looked 
at her curiously. They 
spoke to her gently. 

“Well, it’s worth 
that,” admitted Mr. 
Stephens, after Lucy 
had gone down the 
street without one 
backward look at the 
three men who bowed 
her out of the office. 
“Of course, we might 
have had condemna- 
tion proceedings—but 





the time is worth 
something “ 
“That’s all very “Oh, were you? 
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well,” said Mr. Phelps, “but I don’t 
mind telling you that I was hypno- 
tized. I'd like to know what’s behind 
that woman’s mind.” 

“T think I may ask you gentlemen,” 
said Judge Colfax, ‘not to speak of this 
—I don’t understand.” 

“Yes, yes, certainly,” said Mr. Ste- 
phens. 

Lucy walked home as though she 
were dreaming. Henry had supper all 
ready for her. Henry was not happy. 
He had told himself several times that 
afternoon that Lucy was not well. 

“Maybe she ought to go away some- 
where for a while,” he told himself, 
with an unusual impulse. “Not but 
what I’d miss her a good deal.” 

He had planned to start early, so 
everything would be ready for her when 
she got home, but everything was ready 
and he sat waiting for some time be- 
fore he saw her coming up the lane. 
He went to the door to meet her, but 
she did not answer his greeting. She 
followed him into the house quietly. 

“Henry,” she said at once, “I’ve sold 
the west meadow.” 

‘““Wha-what?” said Henry. 

“I’ve sold the west meadow,” she re- 


. Segue’ Scho 


You hadn’t said anything about it to me, Henry.” 
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peated, “to the railroad. They want it 
for a station and freight house. They 
paid me fifteen hundred dollars cash.’ 

Henry sat down. 

“Are you crazy?” he asked. 

“No,” she said. “I’m not crazy, 
Henry, but I’m kind of tired, and I 
thought I’d raise a little money, and 
take a trip off somewhere.” 

Henry got up. 7 

“Sit here,” he said, offering her his 
chair. “You're not well, Lucy.” 

He was worried. 

“Yes, I am well,” she told him. 

Henry caught his breath. 

“What’s getting into you?” he de- 
manded, with some temper. ‘What in 


tarnation’s getting into you?” That was 


a strong expression for Henry. 

“It was a real interesting meeting,” 
she began. 

Henry snorted. 

“Damn your meeting!” he exclaimed. 

“Henry!” she reproved him, greatly 
shocked. 

“Well,” he began to excuse himself, 
but she interrupted him carelessly. 

“There was a lady there,” she said, 
“who talked about women voting.” 

Henry snorted. He was_ beyond 
speech. He choked, inarticulate, and 
she continued. “I don’t care much 
about voting,” she explained, “but I was 
real interested when she talked about 
property rights, and then I went into 


Judge Colfax’s, and asked him if what 7 


she said was true, and he said it was, 
and there were two men there who 
wanted to buy the west meadow, for the 
railroad, you know. It just happened 
so, and I sold it—for fifteen hundred 
dollars. Judge Colfax said that was a 
good price for it.” 

Henry swallowed something before 
he answered her. His throat felt rather 
full. 

“T was sticking out for twelve hun- 
dred,” he said. 

“Oh, were you?” she asked. “You 
hadn’t said anything about it to me, 
Henry.” 

Henry got his breath. 


“Well,” he said, “you made a pretty 
sharp deal, Lucy.” 

He shook himself, and a little twin- 
kle began to dawn in his eyes. Lucy 
did not see it, for her gaze had been ar- 
rested by something that lay by her 
plate on the table Henry had laid ready 
for their supper. It was the money he 
had taken from her at noon. He had 
half hidden it under the edge of the 
dish. Lucy began to tremble. 

“IT thought,” she said, “that maybe, 
before haying, we could go down to the 
city for a few days. I'd like She 
was trying to keep back the tears that 
blinded her. 

“Oh,” said her husband softly, “so 
you want me to go along, do you?” 

There were a great deal of love and 
a little anxiety in the gaze he fixed on 
her, but she could not see it, for she 
was blind with tears. 

“Oh, Henry,” she cried, “maybe I’d 
better have let you do it, after all!” 

He patted her shoulder gently. 

“There, there,” he said. He laughed 
then, a little chuckle that made Lucy 
look up quickly. “You've done pretty 
well, dear. I would have been satisfied 
with twelve hundred.” 

She laid her face against his arm, and 
wept. 

“That woman talked,” she said, ‘‘and 
talked—and said we weren’t treated 
right e: 

“I’m not so sure you are, Lucy,” he 
said gravely. “I’m not so sure.” That 
was a great deal for Henry Tracy to 
admit. Lucy clung to him. “You're 
tired,’ he told her. “You're tired out. 
Suppose we do go down to the city for 
a while. I can get Lew Davis to look 
after the farm for a week or so. He'll 
be glad of the chance. Suppose we do. 
I think it would be real nice.” 

Lucy kissed him with a fierce little 
caress. 

“Henry,” she cried, “I don’t want to 
vote! I’m not going to vote!” 

“Sweetheart!” he said. 

The unaccustomed word fell from his 
lips awkwardly, and Miss Christopher- 
son had lost a convert. . 
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ARON ROGNIAT was an inter- 
esting figure to little Fern from 
the first time she heard the men- 

tion of his name. The fairy prince in 
the story of Cinderella was not more 
mysterious and wonderful to her. The 
knowledge that the great and titled be- 
ing actually took an interest in Ver- 
dant’s playing filled her with sisterly 
pride. 

Verdant’s engagement to appear for 
the Ole Club was brought about through 
the kindness of Baron Rogniat. The 
Ole Club’s president stated in his letter 
that the baron had personally recom- 
mended the young violinist after hear- 
ing her at a musicale given by a Mrs. 
Fahrendell. 

When the date of the concert came, it 
was not even remembered by the anx- 
ious three whose thoughts were cen- 
tered upon Fern, now approaching the 
climax of a serious illness. It was a 
shock to them all when the child, rous- 
ing out of a semistupor, inquired if this 
were not the day set for the entertain- 
ment at the Ole Club. 

“Why, yes, dearie,” Mrs. Cochran an- 
swered hesitatingly. “How did moth- 
er’s little girl ever happen to think of 
that ?” 

Gently she patted Fern’s sandy locks, 
now tightly braided and twisted up to be 
out of the way of the restless head. 

“Why, you didn’t suppose I’d forget 
it, did you?” came the reproachful 
query. “Isn’t the baron going to be 
there on purpose to hear sister play ?” 

II 


ILLUSTRATED BY E. 


ie of “The Famous Gochtan Children,” 
“Mts, Fahtendell’s Musicale,” etc. 
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Fern was all unconscious of the at- 
mosphere of suspense that surrounded 
her. Feebly still she attempted to live 
up to her reputation as the particular 
laugh producer of the family, never 
suspecting that when her mother or 
Verdant turned away in the midst of 
one of her sallies it was to hide eyes 
suffused with tears. What would the 
house be without Fern, comical, irre- 
sponsible little Fern, with her chronic 
dislike of work, her funny clown tricks, 
her oddly humorous sayings ? 

Under ordinary circumstances, the 
canceling of Verdant’s engagement with 
the Ole Club would have seemed al- 
most a tragedy, but Fern’s desperate 
illness made everything other than her 
recovery seem of slight importance. 

Presently the big, greenish-gray eyes 
opened again, and fastened themselves 
fixedly on the countenance of Verdant. 

“Why haven’t you got on your stage 
dress, sister?” 

Verdant’s mother, with a warning 
glance, answered in her stead: 

“Because she’s been so busy thinkin’ 
of other things, I reckon. But you’d 
better go put it on now, Verdant.” 

The trained nurse, resting on a spe- 
cial couch in the dining room, within 
easy call of her patient, sat up as Ver- 
dant entered. 

“Do you need me? Can't I help with 
hooks and eyes?” she whispered. 

With a cautious backward look to- 
ward the door of the sick room, Ver- 
dant shook her head. 
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“Mother didn’t really mean for me to 
dress. She said I should just to satisfy 
Fern. Papa wrote the committee sev- 
eral days ago they’d better get some one 
in my place. He told them they could 
not count on me with Fern sick as she 
is.’ She choked back a sob. ‘‘Why, 
Miss Clarendon, I don’t believe I could 
play for them to save my life, feeling 
so scared in my heart about poor little 
sister. She’s the only sister I ever had 
—my only, only one, Miss Clarendon! 
I never want to touch my violin again 
if she doesn’t get well—never—never !” 

Her dark head rested for a moment 
against the white, starched shoulder of 
the nurse, then she turned and started 
down the hall toward the flowered-cre- 
tonne room that had been Fern’s and 
hers in common, previous to Fern’s at- 
tack of fever. 

Miss Clarendon followed. 

“Verdant,” she remarked, “I think 
your sister will probably begin talking 
about the concert again before long. 
When folks are sick, their minds some- 
times get set so hard on one subject 
there is no turning them aside. I think 
you ought to get into your evening dress 
just as your mother suggested, so if our 
little patient happens to ask to see you 
before you start, you'll apparently be 
all ready to face an audience. Of 
course, she must not know, or suspect, 
that you are too worried to leave her— 
that might have a bad effect.” 

Verdant gave a quick, understanding 
nod. She opened the closet where her 
yellow dress was hanging in its special 
cheesecloth bag, and took it down. It 
was the one Fern liked best of her lim- 
ited concert wardrobe. She got out the 
few dainty belongings that went with 
the dress. Standing before the mirror, 
she arranged her hair in a way she 
knew would please Fern immensely, but 
which she herself had never thought be- 
coming—parted on the side and droop- 
ing over her forehead. The finishing 
touch was a ribbon band about her 
head, which blossomed into an enor- 
mous rosette over one ear. Fern’s taste 
was decidedly theatrical, Verdant’s 
simple as a nun’s. 

After Miss Clarendon had left her, 
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Verdant went into the parlor to get her 
violin. Somehow her concert attire 
seemed incomplete without the instru- 
ment in her hands, and her action was 
half mechanical. She remembered how 
the baron had remarked that while hers 
was a fairly good violin, it was not one 
worthy her abilities. She sighed un- 
consciously, wondering if her patron 
would really miss her from the even- 
ing’s program, and if she should ever 
see him again. 

Only a few weeks before the entire 
family, sitting about the dining-room 
table, had discussed ways and means of 
raising money for the purchase of a 
more desirable instrument, especially 
what extra economies might be prac- 
ticed toward that end. Verdant smiled 
quiveringly as she recalled how Fern 
had offered to forego the five-cent mov- 
ing-picture shows, in which her soul de- 
lighted, as her share toward the gen- 
eral fund. 

“Say I stay away two and a half 
times a week,” calculated Fern, with 
deep seriousness, “that will mount up 
to twelve and a half cents every Satur- 
day. And after a while,” she added, 
nobly endeavoring to make her sacrifice 
complete, “I'll stay away the other half 
time, and that will make fifteen!” 

Verdant knew that the purchase of a 
better violin had been set very far in the 
future by Fern’s illness, but it did not 
matter—nothing mattered now except 
to have Fern romping about the house 
again in her dear old long-legged, 
gawky way! 

The professor came to the door. 
Verdant had heard him let himself in 
with a latchkey a short while before. 
She flew to him. 

“Oh, pa, it seems almost wicked for 
me to have on these gay clothes, when 
we all feel so solemn inside!” 

Her father stooped and kissed her. 

“Miss Clarendon says you’re to come, 
dear,” he said gently. ‘She’s afraid sis- 


ter won’t quiet down and go to sleep 
until you do.” 

The sun struck through the yellow of 
Verdant’s skirts as she came into the 
room, and the sick. child clasped ap- 
proving hands. 
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“Oh, you shine like gold! And your 
hair—I just know there can’t any one 
look prettier than you do. Aren’t you 
going to practice some before you 
start?” 

““Wh—why, I guess not,” stammered 
Verdant, not knowing what to.answer. 
For a week there had not been a note of 
music in the house, so great was the 
fear of exciting Fern or 
rousing her from her un- 
easy slumbers. 

Again Mrs. Cochran 
came to the rescue: 

“Guess you’d "better go 
back into the parlor and 
practice that Grieg en- 
core over very softly, 
Verdant, so it can’t make 
any one’s head ache. You 
don’t need to play any of 
the others—you know 
’em well enough with- 
out.” 

As the little violinist 
looked at the bravely 
smiling face of her moth- 
er, she marveled anew at 
her courage. Though 
grown thin and pale from 
protracted hours of vigil, 
she never complained, 
never once voiced her 
fears to the others. 

“Wait!” Fern com- 
manded pipingly, as her 
sister started obediently 
from the room. ‘Why 
can’t you play that Grieg 
thing here?” 

Verdant grew rigid 
with fright. While her 
mother and the nurse ar- 
ranged Fern’s pillows, she darted to the 
far end of the dining room, where her 
father was standing out of sight of the 
invalid. 

“T can’t play for her—that gay, 
happy music, thinking—it might be the 
last time—she’d ever hear me! Don’t 
you see I can’t, papa?” 

Mr. Cochran did not reply, save by 
laying a firm though gentle hand on her 
shoulder. Verdant cowered under it for 
a moment, then raised her head. 
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“You think I ought to try, anyhow, 
don’t you? Well, I will. Ill be brave 
—like mamma—if I can!” 

It was dusk by the time Verdant had 
tuned her violin. In the reflected glow 
from the dining-room chandelier, the 
sick child’s eyes glittered uncannily, and 
at the sight of the wasted fingers, lying 
inertly upon the counterpane, Verdant’s 


Mother and daughter clung to each other for an eloquent moment 
of silence. 


tears brimmed over and rolled down her - 
cheeks. Luckily her face was in the 
shadow, and Fern noticed nothing but 
that she stood there playing for her. 

“IT guess when Baron Rogniat hears 
that she murmured proudly, as 
Verdant concluded, and theti, leaving 
the sentence unfinished, contentedly 
closed her eyes. 

As on his previous visit, the doctor, 
when he came an hour later, made a 
protracted stay in the sick room. 
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“A real Cremona for our little girl!” he said almost reverently. 


“T’ll be back at midnight,” he said, 
with a troubled frown. ‘Miss Claren- 
don understands that she is to phone me 
in the meantime if I am needed.” 

Verdant did not grasp the fact that 
his words carried with them a hint of 
imminent danger, until she saw that in 
spite of the determinedly plucky set of 
her mother’s head, her lips were trem- 
bling. 

During the evening, several people 
called to inquire about Fern, and while 
Mrs. Cochran rested in her room, pre- 
paratory to relieving Miss Clarendon at 
midnight, Verdant received them. She 
did not find opportunity to take off her 
concert dress, and her tear-stained eyes 
were in sad contrast to her gala appear- 


ance. 
Mrs. Patters, the lady who lived in 
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the apartment across 


the hall from the 
Cochrans, dropped in 
with a comic post 


card for Fern, with 
whom she had latély 
become great chums. 
Habitually she saved 
the humorous week- 
lies for which her 
husband—a_ traveling 
salesman — sub- 
scribed, to enjoy them 
later with Fern, 
whose droll sense of 
humor. often  inter- 
preted jokes and wit- 
ticisms of which she 
herself had not been 


able to catch the 
point. 
As Mrs. Patters 


was leaving, the Ital- 
ian fruit man, from 
the little stand around 
the corner, appeared. 
He was the father of 
a large group of little 
assistant fruit vend- 
ers, and one of them 
was at his elbow now, 
bearing a huge cluster 
of bananas. Verdant 
tried to decline all but 
a chosen half dozen, 
but the smiling-faced foreigner would 
not listen to her. He argued that his 
offering in both quantity and quality 
was just what Fern needed to make her 
“so bigga fat,” and at his command the 
little Pedro dumped the entire opulent 
bunch at Verdant’s feet. Mrs. Cochran 
had been kind to Pedro’s mother once 
in a great sorrow, and Pedro's father’s 
warm Italian heart could not forget. 

There arrived a sympathetic ‘letter 
from Miss Sheldon, the elocutionist, 
with a souvenir booklet addressed to 
Fern. Miss Sheldon was out on a brief 
tour with the Iris Male Quartet. 

One of Professor Cochran’s piano 
pupils called, and left a glass of home- 
made jelly. 

Lastly, there appeared a_ big-boned, 
awkward boy—one of Fern’s school- 
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mates—who almost died of exceeding 
bashfulness as he handed in a bunch of 
wired red roses, to which was attached 
a visiting card carefully printed by his 
own hand. With the natural sympathy 
that impressionable childhood has for 
timidity in those of like tender years, 
Verdant, in thanking Billy Hodges for 
his floral offering, carefully told him 
how kind everybody had been to Fern, 
and so lessened in his mind the dread- 
ful conspicuousness of his own contri- 
bution. Verdant knew that Fern ad- 
mired Billy more than any boy of her 
acquaintance, even if she did fly into 
a rage when the other children teasingly 
called him her “beau,” and that his re- 
membrance would be highly prized. 

“There’s nothing like trouble to bring 
out your friends,” commented Mrs. 
Cochran, on awakening from her nap, 
“which shows that everything has its 
en sickness—if you have 
your eyes open to look for it. We can’t 
see the stars until the sky grows dark 
enough to be a background for *em— 
and we can’t know who our friends are 
until life’s sky is black and dismal, too 
—then, how they do shine out!” 

In the morning when, weary from 
long watching but buoyant with hope, 
Mrs. Cochran came to summon Ver- 
dant to breakfast, she found her lying 
limply in the parlor armchair, still 
wearing the yellow dress of the evening 
before. 

“Why, Verdant—child—when I 
kissed you good night I s'posed you'd 
come right in and go to bed 

Verdant sprang up instantly, her 
dark, anxious eyes scanning her moth- 
er’s face. 

“T wanted to stay up until midnight 
to see what the doctor said,” she ex- 
plained. “I didn’t mean to go to sleep.” 
She gave a little gasp as she noticed the 
really cheerful smile on the tender, 
motherly countenance. “Oh, mamma,” 
she cried jubilantly, “Fern’s better— 
she’s better—isn’t she? JI know she is, 
just from the way you look!” 

Mother and daughter clung to each 
other for an eloquent moment of si- 
lence. 

“Soon as she wakes up you can see 
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her, Verdant. She’s lots better this 
morning, thanks to our merciful Father 
in heaven! Put on your clean blue 
gingham, and come out to breakfast. 
Your father asked for some huckle- 
berry griddle cakes, and they’ve turned 
out fine. The pore man—he’s just had 
to shift for hinself since Fern’s been 
sick, and he’s been so good about it! 
There never was a father quite like 
yours, Verdant.” 

“Nor a ma like my ma,” added Ver- 
dant ardently. 

She stepped out of her silken finery, 
and ducked her head for the gingham 
frock her mother was holding up ready 
to drop over her shoulders. As she 
emerged, she saw her father standing in 
the doorway. 

“There’s a messenger boy out here,” 
he said, “with a package for Verdant. 
He’s waiting for her to sign the re- 
ceipt.” 

The little girl followed Mr. Cochran 
down the hall to the outer door. 

“It must be something for Fern, 
papa. It can’t be anything for me.” 

She wrote her name on the dotted 
line the boy pointed out to her, and re- 
ceived from him a large, pasteboard 
box with a letter slipped under the 
strings that bound it. 

Mrs. Cochran, awaiting their return, 
improved her time by picking the dead 
leaves from Fern’s pet rose geranium. 

“Whatever do you suppose is in this 
box, ma?” 

Verdant gazed at the 
package half fearfully. 

“Maybe your Aunt Susan has sent 
you some country flowers, or one of 
them embroidered pincushions—but I 
guess not. They’d have come straight 
through by express if she had, and 
your father said a messenger boy 
brought this—Aunt Susan never saw a 
messenger boy, I reckon, let alone hirin’ 
one. Must be somethin’ from somebody 
right here in New York. Good gra- 
cious! Ain’t that a letter there with it? 
Open it, Verdant, and you'll find out all 
there is to know.” 

She came and sat by the professor’s 
side on the sofa, while Verdant extri- 


mysterious 
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cated the envelope from the binding 
strings. 

“What a queer, up-and-down hand- 
writing,” the child exclaimed; “such 
sharp corners to the letters!” 

She unfolded a stiff white sheet of 
paper marked with a crest. Her eyes 
dilated as they followed the written 
lines, and her mouth dropped open 
amazedly. Then, with a smothered cry, 
she crumpled the letter in her hand, and, 
falling at her mother’s knee, buried her 
face in her lap. Her body shook with 
sobs. 

“Why, dearie, what on earth’s the 
matter? Father, she’s cryin’ like her 
heart would break! Verdant—Ver- 
dant, listen—what did the letter say ?” 

Verdant raised her head, endeavoring 
to speak, then, her face working convul- 
sively, again sought refuge in her moth- 
er’s skirts, sobbing as if wild with grief. 
The professor and Mrs. Cochran looked 
at each other in consternation. Finally 
Verdant found speech possible: 

“Oh, just guess—what he sent— 
Baron Rogniat—but you can’t—ever! 
A violin—a violin for me—for my very 
own—what we wanted to save up for, 
and couldn’t. It’s there in that very 
box! He says he meant to present it 
last night—and when he heard about 
Fern—he sent it here instead! Oh, with 
sister getting well, and this for me—I’m 
just the happiest little girl in the world 
—I’m so happy—that I just—can’t— 
stand it!” And again she gave way to 
her tears. 











As the professor started to untie the 
box, Mrs. Cochran smoothed back Ver- 
dant’s hair, dabbing the wet cheeks with 
her handkerchief. 

“There—there—Verdant! It’s splen- 
did—wonderful—but you deserve it, 
for you’re as faithful and hard-workin’ 
a child as ever lived! She’s been on 
such a strain about Fern, pa, her nerves 
is all upset! My land, John, do stop 
a-fumblin’ at them strings, and get ‘em 
undone, or in another minute I'll be 
a-cryin’, too!” 

There was awed silence as the pro- 
fessor unwrapped the graceful violin 
from its coverings, and read the tag at- 
tached. 

“It’s a Cremona, Gertrude,” he said, 
almost reverently, “a real Cremona for 
our little girl!” 

Miss Clarendon appeared at the end 
of the hall, and spoke quietly to Mrs. 
Cochran. 

“Fern is having her broth. She wants 
to know what all the noise is about.” 

“Verdant’s comin’ right in to tell 
her,” called back Mrs. Cochran. 

The little violinist was pale with 
ecstasy as, for the first time, she took 
the baron’s gift in her hands. She 
started with it for the door, then paused 
and turned back. 

“Billy Hodges’ bouquet for Fern—in 
the vase—I mustn’t forget that!” 

The sun came from behind a cloud, 
and shone brilliantly on the rose gera- 
nium. Fuzzy, hanging above it in his 
gilded cage, burst into a morning song! 





Mrs, Belmont’s High Score 
RS. O. H. P. Belmont, who is famous as an advocate of woman’s rights 


and woman suffrage, was engaged in a hot argument with a prominent 
lawyer in New York as to whether or not women had sense enough to exercise 


the right of franchise. 


The lawyer became more and more emphatic on the negative side of the 
question, and finally delivered this thrust: 
“My dear Mrs. Belmont, I don’t deny that some women should vote, but 


I do say that the average woman could not help the country. 


Why, imagine 


how disastrous it would be if your cook voted!” 
“Unfortunately,” replied Mrs. Belmont, “he does.” 
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|* the workroom back of Wert- 
meyer’s shop, discussion on cosmic 
problems ran high during the win- 
ter afternoons and evenings. Wert- 
meyer himself had abundance of time 
for philosophy. Thirty years before, 
when as a young man he had first pro- 
jected into the street the sign that still 
hung there, announcing to the world 
at large that within might be found fine 
antiques, and that cabinetwork and up- 
holstery would be undertaken, there 
had been no great leisure for mere talk, 
although even then, in his robust youth, 
Adolph Wertmeyer had had a taste in 
that direction. 

But the tide of poverty had risen, 
had crept up about the bases of the 
district, and had finally overwhelmed 
it in a flood. A spur of the elevated 
railroad cast a constant shadow into 
the little shop. Possible customers for 
the fine antiques, possible owners of 
fine furniture to be recovered or re- 
paired, no longer passed it. Tenements 
came in where the old brownstone 
houses had been; a hospital preémpted 
half a city block with its discouraging 
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suggestions of illness and death. Final- 
ly across the street from the shop a big 
staring brick school building reared it- 
selfi—large enough, it seemed to 
Adolph, to house a village, and yet af- 
inadequate accommodations 
for the swarming little children of the 
district. 

Wertmeyer’s shop was a small, two- 
storied structure that had escaped be- 
ing made over, first, into a gentleman’s 
dwelling, and, second, in the later stage 
of Van Husen Avenue, into a tene- 
ment, because it was part of an estate 
which seemed to be in perpetual liti- 
gation. 

Wertmeyer had three rooms on the 
first floor—his showroom, his work- 
room, and his storeroom. On the floor 
above there were three rooms intended 
for parlor, bedroom, and a sort of din- 
ing kitchen. Thirty years ago Wert- 
meyer had expected to add a housefrau 
to his other possessions. However, 
death had claimed his Louisa before the 
little rooms upstairs were furnished for 
her. Adolph always saw her—a love- 
ly Teutonic angel, plump, pink-cheeked, 
white-winged. Even in the days of his 
comparative prosperity, it never oc- 
curred to him that any one except 
Louisa could queen it over those three 
rooms upstairs. 

A quarter of a century ago, before 
the neighborhood deteriorated, and be- 
fore Adolph’s business became _ so 
trifling, there were many pleasant-faced 
German girls who would have gladly 
taken pity on his loneliness. But 
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Adolph did not know that he was lone- 
ly even. He felt the spirit of Louisa 
everywhere. 

Louisa belonged, in his imagination, 
to the period of the brownstone houses, 
the air unsullied by smoke from the 
factories or fumes from hospitals, the 
quiet unbroken by the roar of elevated 
trains, and the shriek and buzz and 
whirring of intersecting trolley lines. 
She belonged to the period when 
Adolph was a young man “doing well.” 
His declension from that state had been 
so gradual that he himself scarcely no- 
ticed it. He never worried about the 
lack of customers—his wants were very 
simple and very few—and though pros- 
perity had abandoned him as “respect- 
ability’ had abandoned the neighbor- 
hood, he still had a small reputation 
passed around from friends to friends, 
and down from mother to daughter, a 
reputation for honest workmanship and 
honest speech; so he managed to sur- 
vive; and the fact that his shop was 
part of an estate in litigation had one 
great advantage for him—it kept down 
the rent to its original figure. 

Nowadays there was abundant lei- 
sure in the room back of the showroom 
for Adolph’s favorite diversion—dis- 
cussion of all things in heaven and 
earth. His fellow disputants were reg- 
ularly two, and sometimes three. Fa- 
ther O’Malley, from the big church two 
blocks up, was one; and Lavinsky, the 
tailor from the basement across the 
street, was another. Occasionally 
young Doctor Jenkins joined the trio 
of old men, and disputed with them. 

The two theses which Adolph was 
prepared to defend—so you would 
think from hearing him declaim on the 
subject—with his life’s blood were: 
First, that a man’s actions were the out- 
come of his beliefs; and, second, that 
the universe was governed on the prin- 
ciple of the survival of the fittest. 

Father O’Malley argued valiantly 


against the old German, maintaining 
that Mother Church could change a 
man’s philosophy, his behavior, and 
put so many spokes in the wheels of 
that brutal doctrine, the survival of the 
fittest, that it couldn’t roll along at all. 


Little Lavinsky, thin, stooping, point- 
ed, black, and astute, always talked, no 
matter what the others were saying, 
against the rich. He wanted to be the 
leader in a mighty crusade, although he 
never formulated his plans much _ be- 
yond the point of blowing up all the 
plutocratic mansions in the city with 
dynamite, “to teach them what they 
ought to expect if they keep on the 
way they are doing.” 

And young Doctor Jenkins, who, 
when his duties permitted, would make 
one of the little group in the room that 
smelled of varnish and shavings and 
old leather and glue, used to find his 
pleasure in picking flaws in all their 
theories, and combining their wrath 
against himself. 

It was an amusing thing to listen to 
old Adolph Wertmeyer, and to watch 
him while he talked. He used to grow 
excited on defending his favorite doc- 
trine, and would push back his big 
horn-bowed spectacles upon the fur- 
rowed forehead, which had grown very 
high indeed with the passing years, and 
was fringed now far in the rear with 
a scant gray thatch. History and natu- 
ral science were called to his aid, and 
he would thunder on about the inexor- 
able law of nature to be seen in every- 
thing from the lowest form of animal 
life to the most complex and involved 
system that man has invented. 

Father O’Malley’s church and_ its 
enemies were in turn called upon to il- 
lustrate the changelessness with which 
the old law worked. Lavinsky’s hated 
rich and all the poor of the neighbor- 
hood became more arguments in sup- 
port of Adolph’s theory. As for the 
clinics which Doctor Jenkins held in the 
big hospital, whose carbolic odors min- 
gled with the fumes of the saloons, the 
vapors from the gas houses near the 
river, the stench of unclean houses— 
they, of course, were a_ never-failing 
source of illustration to the old man. 
The rule of the weak over the strong, 
the everlasting struggle for existence, 
the relentless, grinding, almost auto- 
matic cruelty of life—these were the 
themes of the old cabinetmaker. 

He would arise, at the tinkle of the 
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Lavinsky wanted to be the leader in a mighty crusade. 


little store bell, from declaring his ever- 
lasting conviction in the justifiability of 
trickery as a weapon of the weak, to 
balance their hopelessness against the 
strong, and would go into his front shop 
and inform some amateur of antiques, 
astray in the region, that the table in 
his window upon which she had set 
longing eyes was not mahogany, but 
only a white wood rather badly ve- 
neered. He would arise from proclaim- 
ing himself and all men involuntary 
participants in all the vast brutality of 
nature to tell a poor neighbor who had 
run in with a bit of Lancashire pottery, 
or a brass candlestick, under her black 
shawl that he would be delighted to dis- 
play it in his front window and to sell 
it for her for nothing. 

Always when the school bells rang at 
morning, and at noon, and three o’clock, 
old Adolph would put his dusty hat 
upon his head, cover his shirt sleeves, 
which were his almost perennial attire, 


with a wrinkled, threadbare coat, and 
go into the middle of the street of the 
intersecting trolleys to aid the police- 
man stationed there in helping the chil- 
dren. from one side to the other. 

They came to know him as well as 
they knew the jovial, ruddy guardian 
of the law, whom they all adored for 
his jests and good looks. And _ they 
grew to have great affection, too, for 
the less gallant figure of Roundsman 
Burke’s volunteer assistant. They 
called him, disrespectfully enough, 
Grandpop Dutch; but Adolph respond- 
ed to the name with as benign a smile 
as if it had been a title of great honor, 
and such in time #* grew to be. All of 
them—freckled little Irish children, lit- 
tle Italians with eyes as black as sloes, 
handsome, bright-eyed Jewish children, 
all the mixed young population of the 
neighborhood, saluted him by the same 
name. 

Even the motormen on the trolleys, 
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He would inform some amateur of antiques, astray in the region, that the 
table in his window, upon which she had set longing 


eyes, was not mahogany. 


who were halted at morning, noon, and 
three o’clock each day by the proces- 
sion of young seekers after knowledge, 
came to know the old man’s pet name, 
and occasionally on Sunday, when he 
wandered away from his own place— 
his pilgrimages‘ were generally to the 
cemetery where his Louisa had lain so 
many unforgotten years—he would be 
hailed by some one whom he did not 
recognize with the name the children 
gave him. It always made him feel 
proud, and if he was going to the ceme- 
tery he would tell Louisa all about it, 
and fancy that she, too, rejoiced in the 
love and trust bestowed upon him. 

Yet the next day he would be as 
stalwart as ever in defense of his fa- 
vorite philosophical theories when Fa- 
ther O'Malley would drop in, or La- 





_ vinsky, the _ tailor, 
came running over 
from his basement 





clutching a copy of 
his anarchist paper in 
his hand, and _ point- 
ing to its lurid col- 
umns for corrobora- 
tion of all that he al- 
leged against all con- 
stituted order. 

One day the noon 
bell rang, and _ the 
children came pour- 
ing out of the big 
schoolhouse. Rounds- 
man Burke stood at 
the crossing, prepared 
to pilot his young 
charges across and to 
hold light conversa- 
tion with trolley men 
delayed by the noon- 
day exodus. In a 
minute or two he be- 
gan to look anxiously 
toward the door of 
Grandpop Dutch’s 
shop. Not since he 
had been stationed at 
the crossing had the 
old man _ failed to 
come out and _ assist 
him at this hour. He 
wondered if by any 
chance he was sick, but the store shades 
were reassuringly up, and the chipped 
“American Georgian” bureau stood in 
its usual place, with the tarnished gilt 
mirror hanging back of it, and the few 
bits of dingy pewter and blue-and-white 
pottery upon its top. At any rate, 
Adolph had been able to open the shop 
in the morning. 

Roundsman Burke hoped he hadn’t 
had a stroke during the forenoon, and 
made a mental note to the effect that 
he must drop in and see if anything 
was the matter as soon as the children 
had been piloted to temporary safety. 
When that herculean feat had been ac- 
complished, he went to the shop door 
and opened it. 

The always rusty little bell gave its 
customary jangling notice that some 
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one was in the store, but Adolph did not 
come immediately out. Roundsman 
3urke advanced toward the workroom. 
The old man was sitting in a chair that 
had been left to be recovered, and was 
staring across the litter of the room to- 
ward the opposite wall. He started 
when the light between the two rooms 


was darkened by the big bulk of 
Roundsman Burke. The roundsman 
explained his errand, and Adolph 


vaguely thanked him. He promised 
that he would be at his post when the 
noon recess had closed, and then he 
explained. 

It seemed that the estate so long in 
litigation had at last been settled. It 
seemed that the lawyers of the man 
who was now held to be the shop’s own- 
er were completely horrified by the un- 
businesslike way in which that particu- 
lar piece of property had been managed. 
Actually, the rent had not been raised in 
thirty years! Actually, the tenant was 
paying for his shop and his living 
rooms above it only forty dollars per 
month, Why, the land alone was worth 
—Heaven and the lawyers alone knew 
what—and the interest on that, not 
counting the value of the house, ought 
to be well in the thousands! The place 
ought to be torn down and a big double- 
decker tenement reared on the site, or 
a warehouse, or something really profit- 
able. 

But since it would not be possible to 
do this in a day, or perhaps within a 
year—there was much to be done now 
that the estate was out of litigation— 
why, the old man must have his rent 
doubled immediately. 

Listening to this plan for his future, 
Adolph had missed hearing the noon 
bell ring for the first time in more years 
than he and Roundsman Burke _to- 
gether could remember. He told the 
roundsman that he had explained to the 
representative of the estate that he 
could not pay a larger rent, and had 
shown him that the place was too poor 
as an antique stand to justify him in 
any such expenditure. The represen- 
tative of the estate had replied with 
clear-sighted logic that if the stand was 
no longer a good one for Adolph’s busi- 
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ness, it would be much wiser for him 
to move. As a cigar store, the repre- 
sentative of the estate had no doubt of 
its being a complete success, and he had 
a tenant almost ready to take it at the 
increased rental. 

Adolph explained that he didn’t know 
where he could go if he were turned 
out of this place—he had so little mon- 
ey—so small a business connection—he 
was so attached to the neighborhood— 
he scarcely knew another. But with 
these sentimental considerations the 
representative of the estate naturally 
did not concern himself. He gave 
Adolph a month in which to adapt him- 
self in some way to the new demands. 
It was the last month of Adolph’s year- 
ly lease. 

When Father O'Malley dropped in 
that afternoon for a little wordy bout 
with his old friend, he heard the same 
story. So did Lavinsky, the tailor, run- 
ning over with the fourth edition of 
his evening paper to point out to 
Adolph the convincing logic by which 
the editor proved that the destruction 
wrought by a Western cyclone was pri- 
marily due to the Steel Trust. So did 
Doctor Jenkins, dropping in toward 
dusk to inquire, according to his fre- 
quent wont, “how about the survival of 
the fittest ?” 

They were all very sorry for old 
Adolph, and Father O’Malley and Doc- 
tor Jenkins even thought that they 
might soften the stony heart of the es- 
tate’s management into allowing old 
Adolph to remain in possession at least 
until it was decided to tear down the 
little, unvaluable edifice and replace it 
with one more profitable; but their ef- 
fort was in vain. The estate was all 
that was polite to these two represen- 
tatives of good works in the city, but 
it smilingly seemed to cast some doubt 
upon their common sense. 

As the days of the appointed month 
wore on, Adolph grew more and more 
bewildered. He had lived so long in 
the tiny place that it had grown to it 
and it to him as though it were a shell. 
He could no more accustom himself to 
the idea of ejection from it and re 
establishment in another place than the 
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Something big and black and white seized her, seemed to hurl her toward Policeman Burke’s arms. 


average human being could think light- 
ly of shedding his own familiar body 
and finding another. 

To the urging of his three friends 
that he really must look about for an- 
other habitation, he replied vaguely that 
there was time enough. He was at his 
post every day when the children need- 
ed to be helped across the crowded 
streets; but even here his puzzled, 
pained absent-mindedness did not alto- 
gether forsake him. One of the little 
girls declared one day to an unbelieving 
crowd that she had heard him mutter, 
as he lifted her in his arms to carry her 
across—she was a very little one— 


“Where Louisa and I have lived these 
thirty years.” 

The old delightful discussions fell 
into abeyance. When the friends met 
now, it was more practical matters that 
engrossed them than the ultimate des- 
tiny of the human race, or the original 
plan of its Creator. How to find 
Adolph a new habitation, how to induce 
him to move into it with all his junk, 
how to keep him from being too un- 
happy in the change—these were the 
themes. And Adoiph himself gave the 
least possible practical help in these 
conferences. 

When only one week of the elected 
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month remained, and the friends were 
fairly desperate over the old man’s dila- 
toriness, a dreadful thing happened. 
Adolph stood in his workroom in the 
middle of one morning, planing down 
an old table which had belonged to a 
seamstress, and was pin-pricked in ten 
thousand places, when he heard the si- 
ren whistling of fire engines in the 
street outside. He ran to his front 
door to watch them go by ; he had never 
missed watching the fire engines since 
he was a little boy. 

They came racing up the long ave- 
nue. Drays and cars stopped respect- 
fully in their course to allow their pass- 
ing. But Gerta Plowsky, aged seven, 
just dismissed from her schoolroom for 
yawning inattention, continued in spite 
of the warnings. She dawdled out into 
the middle of the street, as inattentive 
to the shrill scream of the whistle and 
the tramp of the horses’ feet as she had 
been to the voice of learning and the 
voice of rebuke in the school. 

As a matter of fact, Gerta’s morn- 
ing repast had consisted of the drain- 
ings from the tin pail of beer with 
which her -mother had regaled some 
friends on the evening before, so that 
her inattention to the details of life was 
not remarkable, though it came near 
proving disastrous. 

She was well advanced into the mid- 
dle of the street before her dulled ears 
caught the sound of the onrushing en- 
gine. For one-half a second she stood 
bewildered, then she started to run 
back. Then she changed her unfortu- 
nate little mind, and started to run for- 
ward again. It seemed to the people 
who saw her that her last moment had 
undoubtedly come, and a scream of ter- 
ror and horror mingled with the mid- 
morning noises of Van Husen Avenue. 

But suddenly something big and 
black and white dashed into the middle 
of the road and seized her, seemed to 
hold her aloft like a little, fluttering 
bundle of red rags, seemed to hurl her 
toward the sidewalk and toward Po- 
liceman Burke’s arms. Then the big 


and black and white thing went down, 
and the scream that Gerta’s danger had 
awakened froze in fifty throats at the 
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sight of old Grandpop Dutch’s calam- 
ity. 

They carried him over to the big hos- 
pital, crushed and unconscious. Young 
Doctor Jenkins happened to be there, 
and told them all about the old man, 
and how he had risked his life, per- 
haps lost it, to save a stupid, half-wit- 
ted little girl from hurt; how he was 
the doughtiest champion of the doc- 
trine of the survival of the fittest that 
the avenue had ever seen. 

They worked over him very gently 
after that, and the great surgeon who 
was chief of the visiting staff came 
himself to perform the operation by 
which alone there was any hope of sav- 
ing Adolph’s life. 

The evening paper beloved of La- 
vinsky published an illustrated account 
of old Grandpop Dutch’s heroism, and 
Lavinsky, fired by a mighty resolution, 
applied water to his person for the first 
time in many weeks, donned a paper 
collar, and went down to see the editor 
upon whose words he hung with such 
devotion. 

How he managed to make his way 
through the cordon of office boys, door- 
men, and subordinate editors to the 
very throne itself, even Lavinsky could 
never tell. But he succeeded in accom- 
plishing the almost impossible, and 
when he left the office of “The Voice 
of the People,” that great potentate 
was in possession of all the facts about 
Grandpop Dutch’s landlord—except, of 
course, such minor ones as who he was 
and whether he really needed the mon- 
ey from his rentals to pay his taxes. 

The next day the atrocities of the 
Steel Trust, the Beef Trust, the Milk 
Trust were but lightly touched upon, 
while a picturesque and pathetic story 
of old man Wertmeyer engrossed the 
editorial page inside. Even Louisa was 
not forgotten. Lavinsky had known 
about Louisa, but how he came to have 
the miraculous sense to see that she 
would be a pleasing figure in the 
“story” no one could tell. 

Old Grandpop Dutch, lying upon his 
bed in the hospital, with recovered 
senses which were not altogether to his 
liking, for they gave him painful in- 
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formation as to the battered state of 
his body, received a delegation the third 
day after his accident and the first 
after the publication of the “story” in 
“The Voice of the People.” 

Roundsman Burke looked in for a 
minute, and Father O’Malley, rotund 
and ruddy, and disguising a strong in- 
clination to huskiness and tears beneath 
a very brusque manner, and teachers 
from the big school at the corner, and 
Gerta’s mother, and half a dozen of the 
little ones whom he was accustomed to 
help across the street each day were 
some of these. 

Then came one unknown to him—a 
slim and lovely young creature, with 
beautiful clothes and violets and shin- 
ing eyes. She had a page of “The Voice 
of the People” folded and clasped in 
her hand. She wanted to know if it 
was all true. All that about the store 
and the rental. 

To Adolph, hastily signifying that it 
was, she explained that she was what 
the estate in litigation had finally come 
o; she was what remained after some 
thirty or thirty-five years of bickering. 
And she informed Adolph, after the 
impulsive manner of youth, that she 
proposed to do as she pleased with her 
own property, and no longer to submit 
to the management which had been for 
ejecting him. 

She said one or two quite unjust 
things about the admirable gentleman 


who had managed her affairs for her 
all this time. She flaunted the fact that 
she was now twenty-four, and that she 
came into unrestricted possession of her 
own will when she was twenty-two. 
She was altogether a very positive and 
vigorous young person. 

And Adolph admired her quite inde- 
pendently of her benevolent intentions 
in regard to him. So did Doctor Jen- 
kins. 

Grandpop Dutch still works in the 
little three-room shop, still lives with 
the thought of his Louisa for company 
in the three little rooms above. He still 
helps the policeman at the crossing, and 
with the children at school hours, and 
he still firmly refuses to allow an oc- 
casional pilgrim on Van Husen Ave- 
nue to buy cherry under the delusion 
that it is mahogany, or veneer under 
the impression that it is solid wood. 

The disputations still continue in the 
workroom, and Adolph is as obstinate- 
ly of the opinion that the world is man- 
aged on the principle of the rule of 
the strongest, of the survival of the 
brutally fittest, as he ever was. And 
he still declares that man’s philosophy 
makes his actions. From enunciating 
which doctrine and all his doctrines of 
might and force, he still goes cheerfully 
out to lift the littlest girl across the 
threaded trolley tracks, and sometimes 
absent-mindedly to murmur _ about 
Louisa. 


sea 
The Universal Failing 


Miss MARY WOOD, organizer of women’s clubs, and a member of the bar, 
is another advocate of the theory that vanity is a failing of men no less 


than of women. 


To make her position sure, she tells this on a judge, that brand 


of man which is supposed to be superior to ordinary human weaknesses: 
His honor was thoroughly and picturesquely impressed with his deep knowl- 


edge of the law. 
backed off the boards. 


As a judicial genius, he thought, he had old Rhadamanthus 


On one occasion, in the trial of a case, a young lawyer made a point, and, 
in support of it, began to read a few selections from Blackstone. 


“It is presumed, sir,” 
and it cannot be dictated to. 


interrupted the judge, ows ; 
Another such infringement on the dignity of the 


“that this court knows the law, 


court, sir, will be followed immediately by your going to jail for contempt.’ 


“Tf it please your honor,” 


quickly replied the young attorney, 


“T was merely 


reading this to you to show you what an old fool Blackstone was.’ 


























HE next issue of Smitu’s will be 
a Christmas number. Whoever 
you are, wherever you live, in what- 
soever station of life you find yourself, 
you will celebrate Christmas in some 
sort. It is the greatest holiday of all, 
and it is right that it should be so. It 
marks the greatest step forward in the 
history of humanity, the inception of a 
change that has been going on steadily 
for two thousand years, the change 
from coldness and selfishness and class 
feeling to a conception of the solidarity 
of the whole human race, and the bond 
of sympathy and fellow feeling that 
should unite it. During a good part of 
the year we are apt to forget this. Ex- 
istence is still a struggle for the great 
majority of people. But on one day 
of the year it is well to forget the strug- 
gle and to live for twenty-four hours 
at least with a kindlier feeling for every 
one, and with greater self-forgetful- 
It is no foolish habit to make 
Christmas gifts. Even if we don’t like 
those we receive, and can ill afford 
those we make, the giving and receiv- 
ing are well worth while. The gift con- 
stitutes one definite act of unselfish- 
ness. 


ness. 


Qa 


OR our part, we have hoped to give 
you at this season of the year a 
number of the magazine a little better 
than usual. We think we have succeed- 
ed. The most satisfactory celebrations 
of Christmas are those that are pre- 


Those 


pared some time in advance. 
who have the forethought to do their 
Christmas shopping in August are gen- 
erally more fortunate in their selection 


of gifts. That is what we have been 
doing, and this time we have a real 
Christmas number of Smitru’s. 


SA. 


THE complete novel that opens the 

magazine is a Christmas story. It 
is called “Let Nothing You Dismay,” 
and is by Grace Margaret Gallaher. 
Unlike her previous stories, this novel 
has a Western setting. It is a story 
in a thousand, vivid in atmosphere, 
tense in interest, charming in its tender- 
ness and feeling. There are both tears 
and smiles in it, sentiment and romance. 
You will remember it for a long time. 
You will learn how the season some- 
times comes in Maine when you read 
Holman Day’s really funny story, 
“Plug Koose, of Christmas Cove.” 
There is a Christmas story of New 
York, “The Millionaires,” by Kate Jor- 
dan; another Christmas story of the 
West, “Father at All-Angels’,” by Anne 
O’Hagan; and a charming little Christ- 
mas play by Grace Torrey. Also, there 
is a sermon by Edwin L. Sabin, an- 
other kig installment of “The Para- 
site,” a story of the stage by Virginia 
Kline, and a great many other good 
things, all of which go to you with the 
best wishes of the season. 
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The Disfiguring Effects of “Colds” 


By Doctor Lillian Whitney 


O mention the beauty-destroying 
effect of a severe cold in the 
head, or catarrhal conditions of 

the nose and throat, seems puerile com- 
pared with their sinister influence upon 
one’s health. Yet a vast number of 
people, women especially, are more con- 
cerned apout their looks than . about 
their freedom from diseased conditions. 
It must be conceded, however, that very 
few physical ills are more distressingly 
annoying, and particularly to those of 
sensitive tendencies, than the objection- 
able features that follow in the wake of 
“colds,” whether in the head or throat; 
and more emphatically is this the case 
when, by repeated “colds,” such beauty- 
destroying features become chronic. 
Assuredly, no one can retain a scintilla 
of attractiveness when beset with 
sneezing, snuffles, reddened, watery 
eyes, enlarged and inflamed nose, a 
muffled voice, and a general feeling of 
malaise. This describes an acute cold 
in the “head.” Add to this the inces- 
sant use of a handkerchief to catch the 
nasal discharges, and we have a picture 
from which the sufferers themselves 
wish to flee. 

Happily, the disfiguring elements in 
an acute cold are merely transient; but 
it leaves its impress upon the mucous 
membranes of the parts affected; and, 
as the mucous membranes constitute one 
of the most delicate fabrics woven by 
nature, it can readily be seen that even 
the slightest susceptibility to repeated 
colds is a matter for serious considera- 
tion. When the tendency becomes 
chronic, and one is afflicted wit) thick- 
ened membranes of the nose, larynx, 
and pharynx, when all sense of smell is 
practically obliterated, and one cannot 
detect the offensive odors emanating 
from one’s own tissues, when taste is 


impaired, and the voice assumes un- 
pleasant qualities, then “disfiguring” but 
mildly expresses the uninviting en- 
semble. 

Thousands experience a cold with 
every change in the seasons, others with 
every change in the weather; such sus- 
ceptibility is constitutional, and should 
be combated with treatment directed 
to toning up the system generally. 

Women are more liable to acute colds 
than men, and have doubtless observed 
many times that it is far easier to “‘catch 
a cold” than to cure one, for, once es- 
tablished, it runs its course. Some- 
times, yes, quite often, it does more—it 
lays the foundation for serious trouble. 

In the robust, an acute cold, after 
having been allowed to secure a foot- 
hold, abides its disagreeable stay, and 
leaves one none the worse if precautions 
are taken against future attacks; but 
when the resisting power is low an end- 
less chain of colds is apt to follow the 
initial attack, which greatly reduces the 
vitality, and so lays the keystone, as it 
were, for an ineradicable malady, be- 
cause that condition which we habitually 
call a “common cold” is usually the 
foundation of every chronic illness, no- 
tably rheumatism and tuberculosis. 

It has been said that we are a nation 
of chronic “ailers.” Our variable cli- 
mate has a good deal to do with that; 
the sudden rises and falls in temperature 
making it imperative to guard the body 
in some way or another from these at- 
mospheric changes. The air at all times 
is filled with more or less moisture; but 
the human system has comparatively lit- 
tle power to resist the combined influ- 
ence of moisture and cold, with constant 
elevations and depressions in tempera- 
ture, that chills the body one moment, 
sending a great influx of blood to the in- 
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ternal organs, causing congestion, or 
heats it the next, causing the peripheral 
vessels to dilate, bringing the blood with 
a rush to the surface, and’ so wasting a 
vast amount of body heat—which is en- 
ergy—and thus chilling the great vital 
centers. In this way disease germs are 
enabled to create the havoc they do, be- 
cause tissue which is devitalized is un- 
able to resist them. This explains the 
prominent role played by nose and 
throat conditions 
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styles, becomes lamentable when viewed 
from the standpoint of health and 
beauty. 

Appropriate clothing, then, is the first 
essential ; and more especially in the fall 
of the year, when cold winds from the 
north chill the body to the marrow, it 
is imperative to lay aside low shoes and 
cobweb stockings, and incase feet and 
ankles in protective footwear. There 
never has been a time within our knowl- 
edge when foot- 
wear has been so 





in our country. 
What  precau- 
tions can be 
taken to safe- 
guard the body 
against these cli- 
matic changes? 
Men are far 
more sensible in 
this matter than 
women, for they 
defer to the 
weather, which is 
‘at all times inex- 
orable. Our wom- 
en—at least in 
these days—are 
almost shorn of 
clothing, no mat- 
ter what the sea- 
son or tempera- 
ture may be. 
Physicians are 
*hoping there will 
be some sensible 
change in the 
fashions this win- 
ter, and so lessen 
the appalling 
number of cases 
that succumbed last season to grippe, 
appendicitis, and pneumonia, to say 
nothing of the disfiguring colds with 
which every one was suffering as a di- 
rect result of the silhouette effect called 
for by the modes of the time, and to 
produce which women will divest them- 
selves of nearly every ounce of clothing, 
so essential to their health and well- 
being, and clothe themselves in scanty 
raiment barely sufficient to cover their 
forms. The unsightliness of many, who 
are simply caricatures in the present 








Keep the mouth free from germs with cinnamon 
water. 


conspicuous, and 


when women 
have shown so 
much disregard 


for their health 
and appearance. 
Physicians have 
long protested 
against the folly 
of wearing sum- 
mer footwear 


through _ our 
treacherous fall 
and: winter 


weather, and 
claim that many 


cases of severe 
illness, . and, of 
course, habitual ° 


colds, are directly 
traceable to this 
pernicious cus- 
tom. Remember, 
no protest is of- 
fered against 
wearing low 
shoes and_ slip- 
pers in the house; 
quite the  con- 
trary. Street shoes should always be 
replaced with slippers when at home; 
but for out-of-doors, shoes that protect 
the ankles and stockings of reasonable 
weight are absolutely necessities. 
Perhaps if it could be brought home 
to every woman that the price she pays 
for wearing the light undergarments 
fashion insists upon is premature old 
age, she might discard them at the ap- 
proach of winter, and substitute cloth- 
ing, not of heavy weight, but of warmth. 
The surface of the body must be kept 
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Inhalations of camphor or menthol clear the air 
passages. 


warm at all times. When the skin be- 
comes cold and chilly the circulation is 
disturbed. Cold is exhausting, warmth 
is soothing. As every one knows, hun- 
dreds of homeless die from exposure 
throughout our land every year; pre- 
cisely in a similar manner do foolish- 
women voluntarily sacrifice themselves 
day after day to these same conditions, 
and gradually starve the body of its 
vital force until it succumbs unresisting- 
ly to health and beauty-destroying affec- 
tions. 

There is little doubt that much throat 
and nose trouble is directly traceable to 
vitiated atmosphere; that is, stale and 
superheated air, which dries out the 
nasal tissues, or air laden with dust and 
organic particles. In order that the re- 
spiratory tract may be free from dis- 
ease, it must be furnished with an 
abundance of fresh, pure air. Those 
who are forced to make a livelihood in 
poorly ventilated workrooms are prob- 
ably the worst sufferers in this respect. 


The mucous membrane of the nose is 
peculiarly susceptible to irritating sub- 
stances, and a device to protect the nasal 
passages from dust and the like was re- 
cently offered on the market; the value 
of such a device is undoubted if it could 
be made to fill its purpose. 

The toilet of the nasal chambers is as 
important as that of the mouth; but un- 
happily the great mass of people over- 
look this fact entirely. The assertion is 
ventured that if the nose and throat be 
given daily attention, the reputation of 
Americans for catarrhal troubles would 
vanish. As it is, throat and nose spe- 
cialists are overrun with patients, espe- 
cially in the dispensaries and clinics. 

There are many simple, mildly anti- 
septic washes that can be used several 
times daily without irritating the 
mucous membrane; the object of this 
procedure is to keep the nasal tract 
clean. A warm salt solution makes a 
simple and fairly good wash; equal 
parts of warm water, witch-hazel, and 
listerine is good. An old, well-tried, 
and favorite wash is Dobell’s Solution, 
which can be procured in tablet form, or 
made up for family use in the following 


way: 
RetMtt (DOLSEG 6:50 66:6015 5:00 o5 56:06 1 dram 
Sodium bicarbonate............... 1 dram 
Crystallized carbolic acid........ 12 grains 
ROMMEL ote seta: 6 b'b5-4°5's 6.0.6's.s p.0-0106' 5 2% drams 
NOD WUE ii s65 sees cncsescee 2 pints 


The hygiene of the mouth must not 
be forgotten. The portal of entrance 
into the system of most disease germs is 
the throat, especially by way of the ton- 
sils. Their chief function is to act as 
sentinels and prevent germs from ad- 
vancing farther; but in most instances 
they are very weak sentinels indeed, or 
are perfectly helpless owing to repeated 
attacks of colds and “sore throat” of 
one kind or another, in which cases they 
are a menace to health instead of a safe- 
guard. It is a mistake to employ strong 
antiseptic solutions for daily hygienic 
use; they have the effect of paralyzing 
the nervous supply of the parts treated, 
and cause other mischief of a serious 
nature. A mildly antiseptic and cleans- 
ing solution that keeps these orifices 
sweetly clean and renders germs inert is 
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what is needed. An excellent mouth 
wash and gargle is just cinnamon wa- 
ter. It can be procured from any drug- 
gist, or it can easily be made at home. 


Coarsely powdered cassia cinna- 


THOR 5 5 vV- 06k ACS Te SUS Awan oe 314 ounces 
AICOHOL 5.0.5.4) cd tne area ¢ Fee ee Paes 334 ounces 
Water enough to make.......... 2 quarts 


Mix the cinnamon with the alcohol, 
then add the water, and allow to stand 
for twelve hours. Vhe alcohol draws 
out the essential oils and gradually 
evaporates, leaving two quarts of cinna- 
mon water, which should be filtered and 
bottled ready for use. Cinnamon water 
is not only beneficial, but it imparts a 
faintly sweet odor to the breath. 

If immediate and energetic action is 
taken upon the approach of a cold it 
can readily be checked. Sneezing and 
watering of nose and eyes indicate 
acute congestion of these parts. The 
object is to relieve and overcome this 
by drawing the blood elsewhere. A hot 
mustard foot bath of at least thirty min- 
utes, covering the body with a blanket, 
usually has this effect. During the bath, 
a hot drink—slippery elm flavored with 
rock candy is good—should be sipped. 
This induces copious _ perspiration, 
which can. be kept up for hours by 
administering internally, in the case of 
adults, a ten-grain Dov+r powder. The 
body must be kept well covered with a 
lightweight blanket. A tablespoonful 
of castor oil poured into hot water and 
taken in place of the Dover powder acts 
more beneficially with some. A British 
physician advises walking off an acute 
cold. Walk vigorously and continuously 
from five to ten miles, drinking during 
that time two quarts of pure, cool water. 
Follow this with a bath and vigorous 
rubdown. This sounds more up to date 
than the old-fashioned ‘“‘coddling”’ treat- 


ment outlined above; but, then, we are > 


emphatically not a nation of walkers, 
while the English are. 

Oily applications to the nasal passages 
are soothing and healing. Specialists 
usually advise: Menthol, 10 grains, 
and alboline, 1 ounce, by means of an 
atomizer, after the parts have been 
freed from mucous and the like, with 
a douche of Dobell’s Solution. For 


_with astonishing rapidity. 
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hoarseness, a pleasant remedy consists 
in the (whipped up) white of one egg, 
the juice of one lemon, and enough 
powdered sugar to sweeten; a teaspoon- 
ful every twenty minutes provides a 
slight coating for the inflamed mem- 
brane. lemon juice cuts the phlegm, 
and the sugar is soothing and healing. 
When the eyes are red and inflamed, 
the use of hot salt water affords great 
relief ; while frequent applications of an 
eye wash by means of a dropper—not 
an eye cup, as the pressure may be 
harmful—quickly allays the irritation. 
(amphorated oil and camphorated vase- 
line are extremely good to rub on the 
chest, throat, forehead, and nose; and 
excellent, too, for cold sores. Inhala- 
tions of menthol clear the nasal passages 
Where the 
nasal chambers are almost closed with 
swollen tissue, and it becomes necessary 
to breathe through the mouth—which 
further irritates the throat—a menthol 
“stick” held to the nostrils, or absorbent 
cotton dipped in oil of menthol and ap- 

















entholated oil spray relieves congestion. 
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plied to them, is usually efficacious in 
opening up the air passages. All reli- 
able pharmaceutical houses put out pel- 
lets that are taken internally, and, if re- 
sorted to in the first place, have the 
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happy effect of preventing a cold from 
making much headway. They are not 
abortive unless taken early, and are 
rarely helpful after the condition has 
become established. 


Answers to Correspondents 


Bitty.—In former years we attributed red 
noses in women to tight lacing, and in men 
to indigestion! As tight lacing—now no lon- 
ger fashionable—interfered decidedly with 
the digestive process, this diagnosis was prob- 
ably correct. If you have a red nose—look 
after your diet and digestive tract. 


FLEMING: 


BANDOLINE, 
EOE OC 6-604 apse 605,00 e540 86a YZ ounce 
MENIOTERRE o's igiy:d S's 4d osehAtbs 60 8a oH I ounce 
RRIMOTORRUEE ft sain Ne Oe N i ied bee ea I pint 


Moisten the hair well with this mixture, 
before rolling it in kid curlers. 


“THe Face THAT Perspires.”—You will 
find this lotion a boon, especially in warm 


weather : 

BRING PACA 85a S565: 66 'svne ees ....-10 grains 

‘wmeture of benzoin.........0066. 4 drams 

Elder-flower water ............2.. 2 ounces 

ee eee ae ee eee 6 ounces 
Directions: Mop upon the face frequently 


with absorbent cotton. 


Maktnc Merry.—The article you inquire 
about is probably the following, called: 


Dancer’s OIL. 


ee ee S406s see e? QEUCRS 
BMUEAL CREPACL 6.5 0:10:00: v0:0-00:0 se'0s:e 2 ounces 
White brandy..... Te he Oe ee 8 ounces 
Mutton tallow.. ee ee ON ee 8 ounces 
Olive oil....... PROCES SAT er TE. 6 ounces 
NETS WUC s0'cs.e eye chaos es cose eeet 3 ounces 
Ambergris ....... eee Re RES SOOO I grain 


This is extensively: used on the Continent 
by professional dancers, by those who habit- 
ually use their feet a great part of the time, 
and by society men and women who wish 
their pedal extremities to retain the flexibil- 
ity and elasticity of youth. 

The quantity given above makes a large 
amount, and by substituting drams for ounces 
it can be greatly reduced. Ambergris is 
added to give it fragrance, and as this per- 
fume is almost extinct and, therefore;fright- 
fully expensive, it may be omitted, and 
something else added. 


Mrs. M. A. R.—Yes, a switch can be dyed. 
All artificial hair is dyed, because it is 


bleached snow-white in the process of thor- 
ough cleaning and purification through which 
all first-grade hair is put; then it is dyed 
and colored, waved and puffed, or made into 
straight switches to suit my lady’s taste. 


Erimira.—I gladly give you the following: 
Rose Paste For FINGER NaAIts. 


Spermaceti ..... WON Gab eeaess ... IY ounces 
WUT WANG. vio svc oe evcee s ««. 9 drams 
Oil of sweet almonds........... 12 ounces 
FYBMAEL THOU a5 650 doce ccieesc . 2 ounces 
Oil GE TO8E ss 0s OEE 3. «drops 


You can have half or a fourth of this 
amount made up. It is excellent to rub into 
the nails at bedtime, to prevent them from 
becoming brittle and to soften the cuticle. 


Be_tnpa.—The aftermath of a day exposed 
to torrid sun rays in scant clothing lessens 
the beneficial effects of such exposure. Cov- 
ering the skin with oil—cocoa butter is most 
frequently used—prevents the heat from 
scorching and burning the cuticle, especially 
when surf bathing. This is a good remedy 
for a 

BapLy SUNBURNED SKIN. 


RUBERMC TAT alersciivieie st sce ew ieee Os ess .10 grains 
PSUREAD OUUBE voles wig a1s..6's bias else wclee 2 ounces 
Essence of jasmine............ ... I ounce 
Oe oy gees) 1 fo |e ee ne I ounce 


Linseed oil and lime water, used in hospi- 
tals to allay the pain and heal burns, is also 
an excellent preparation for this condition. 


Out oF Town.—You will find this a most 


satisfactory 

Tonic SHAMPOO FoR LicuT Hair. 
Powdered Castile soap......... «+. 2 ounces 
Potassium carbonate ........ «eeee4 ounce 
TiIMGBTE OF GUMlAIS. 6.565000 ca0 - 2 ounces 
PACGHOL 64:5 5.0:03-0 sie Srarravratssersies - 8 ounces 
Distilled or rain water. Pore 8 ounces 


Shake up the soap wii echessbins carbon- 
ate, and add to the other ingredients. 


A. M. M.—It frequently happens that one 
breast is larger than the other. You can 
equalize them by using local measures upon 
the smaller one only. Send a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope for directions, 


Dr. Whitney will be glad to answer, free of charge, all reasonable questions relating to beauty and health. 
Private replies will be sent to those inclosing a self-addressed, stamped envelope. Do not send Canadian stamps 
Address: Beauty Department. SMITH’S MAGAZINE, 79 Seventh Avenue. New York. 
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Up and down—in and out—rain and 
shine—year in and year out—wearing 
out the steps—wearing out themselves— 
but getting nowhere—that’s the life 
tragedy of thousands who would have 
reached high positions if they only had 
the right training. 


Wearing Out the Steps 


You can win a better position. If you will only mark the coupon, the 
International Correspondence Schools will send you sound information and facts 
that will prove there is a way for you—that you can get out of the rut of the worn-out 


steps—that you can get a better posi- 
tion and earn more money—regard- 
less of your age, occupation, address, 
little schooling, little spare time and 
spare cash, or previous lack of 
opportunity. 

Every month, over four hundred men of 
all ages and occupations voluntarily report ad- 
vancement in position and salary wholly due 
to I. C. S. training. You simply cannot dodge 
a fact like that. It means that these men have 
stopped ‘‘wearing out the steps”’ that lead no- 
where, and have made a place for themselves 
in the world. 

This is your opportunity to give yourself 
achance. Grasp it, and grasp it NOW by 
marking the coupon. There isn’t an obstacle 
in the way to your success—you may think 
there is—but there isn’t. The I. C. S. has 
already smoothed the way for too many poorly 
paid but ambitious men not to be able to in- 
crease your salary. The I. C. S. comes to you, 
trains you in your own home and spare time. 


Mark and mail the coupon NOW 
for a better position and bigger salary. 


_— os am oe oe oe -4 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 899 SCRANTON, PA. % 
Explain, without further obligation on my part, how 
T can qualify for the position before which I mark X 





Electrical Engineer Civil Service 
Elec. Lighting Supt. Railway Mail Clerk 
Electric Car Runoing Bookkeeping 
Electric Wireman Stenography&Ty pewriting 
Telephone Expert indow Trimming 
Architect Show Card Writing 
BuildingContractor Lettering & Sign Painting 
Architectural Drafteman Advertising 
Structural Engineer Salesman 
Conerete Construction Commereial Illustrating 
Mechan., Engineer Industrial Designing 
Mechanical Draftsman Commercial Law 
Ref: ration Engineer Teacher 

vil Engineer English Branches 
Surveyor Good English for EveryOne 
Mine Superintendent Agriculture 
Me in, oultry Farming 
Locomotive Fireman &Eng. Plumbing & Steam Fitting 
Stationary Engineer Sheet Metal Worker 
Textile Manufacturing Navigation Spanish 
Gas Engines Languages French 
Automobile Running Chemist German 


























Name 


Present Occupation 





Street and No. 
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Soda crackers are extremely 
sensitive to moisture. 


Before the advent of Uneeda 
Biscuit the only persons who 
ever tasted fresh, crisp soda 
crackers were the people in the 
bakeries. 


Now that we have Uneeda 
Biscuit—we have perfectly 
baked soda crackers—perfectly 
kept. 


No moisture can reach them— 
no contaminating influences 
can affect their flavor — their 
goodness is imprisoned only to 
be liberated by you for you 
when you open the package. 
Five cents. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COMPANY 
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PIPEROLOGY 
Any man who has 
smoked a real 7. D. or 
clay “hod” will never 
speak anything but 


kindly words about it. r- 

The clayiés not hand- 

some, but it makes a 2 
classy smoke, 


~-that’s Prince Albert—tobacco that put the jimmy pipe on the map and gives 
every man’s tongue a chance to cut loose and enjoy itself. 











You never smoked such good tobacco in your life, no matter how much you paid 
. * %. 2. 

for it. Not only because P. A.’s fragrant and sweet, but because it can’t bite your 

tongue! The sting’s cut out by a patented process. 


Try rolling your own cigarettes with Prince Albert. It’s simply a great smoke. 
P. A. rolls easily and stays put because it is crimp cut; and it burns long. You'll 
get a new idea how good a cigarette can be if you'll ‘ust get awake to 


Sold in toppy 5c red bags; 

tidy 10c redtins and pound 

and half-pound humidors. 

PRI NGE ALBERT R. J. REYNOLDS 
7 ; ; TOBACCO CO. 
the natiorial joy smoke Winston-Salem, N.C. 
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Calen dar O18 


The American girl at home and 
abroad, is famed for her beauty, her grace 
and her charming feminine ways. 

All that is characteristic of the typical 
American girl is artistically portrayed in this 
newest Pabst American Girl Calendar. The 
face, the form, the pose, the garb—make a composite 
picture of womanly beauty that cannot fail to call 
forth the admiration of everyone. 

Picture in your mind this beautiful calendar seven inches 
wide and thirty-six inches long, exquisitely printed in twelve 
delicately blended colors. The size, the subject and the color 
scheme lend themselves perfectly to the adornment of any 
room, home, den or office. 

No advertising matter whatever, not even the title nor 
the months, are printed on-the front. 

Scores of calendars, far less artistic, are sold every year 
at 75c to $2.00 each, but we send you this calendar free, 
hoping it will serve to remind you that 


Pabst Extract 
The "Best Tonic 


strengthens the weak and builds up the overworked—relieves 
insomnia and conquers dyspepsia—helps the anaemic and 
turns nerve exhaustion into active, healthy vim—encourages 
listless convalescence to rapid recovery —assists nursing 
mothers and reinvigorates old age. 





The United States Government ay, classifies panes 
tract as an article of beverag: 





Order a Dozen from Your Druggist 
Insist Upon It Being ‘‘Pabst’’ 


This Calendar Free 


All we ask is that you send us ten cents, stamps or 
coin, to cover cost of packing and mailing. The de- 
mand for these beautiful calendars will be heavy, so 
write at once if you wish one. 
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HY Not Use The 
Best Skin Soap 


in the world to keep your skin clear, 
hands soft and white, scalp clean and 
free from dandruff, hair from falling 
out, and for all baby skin troubles? 
Such beyond all doubt is ; 


CuticuraSoap 


The difference in cost is trifling; 
the result in use often astonishing, 
especially when assisted by an occa- 
sional use of Cuticura Ointment. 


Besides, it satisfies in purity, delicacy and fra- 
grance the most discriminating. 

Sales greater than the world’s product of other 
skin soaps. Sold in all world centres. 


s@-You need not buy it until you try it. Liberal samples of 
Cuticura Soap and Ointment with 32-p. Skin Book free from near- 
est depot. Address ‘‘Cuticura,’’ Dept. 91, Boston, London, Paris, 
Sydney, Calcutta, Bombay, Hong Kong, Tokio or Cape Town. 
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Remoh Gems 


> Look and Wear 
Like ~ 


a Diamond: 





Synthetic Gem 
* Not Imitation 


—the greatest triumph of the electric fur- 
nace. all cut glass—stands filing, fire and 
acid tests like a diamond—guaranteed to con- 
tain no glass. Remoh Gems have no paste, foil 
or backing—their brilliancy is guaranteed forever. 
One-thirtieth the cost of a diamond. These re- 
markable gems are set only in 14 Karat Solid 
Gold Mountings. 
Sent On Approval Anywhere In U. S. 
—your money cheerfully refunded if not per- 
fectly satisfactory. Write for our 4-color 
De Luxe Jewel Book—yours for 
the asking. Address 
- Remoh Jewelry Co., [(Z 
664 Washington Ave., St.Louis | 
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BLUE WHITE 


GENUINE 


DIAMONDS 


MODERATE PRICES 


Get that Diamond 
for your wife, sweetheart 
or yourself now—at these start- 
lingly low prices—and pay for itin 
easy little amounts from time to time. 








Let Me Send 


You Five 





Here is the sweetest 
smoke that I ever knew, 
and I’ve smoked for 40 


years. 

It was handed me once by a 
connoisseur, who told me where 
to get it. Later I had it made 
specially for me—made as a Pana- 
tela, the size of this picture, for a 
short, sweet smoke. It is made 
from Havana leaf. So are many 
others. But I call this the finest- 
flavored leaf that ever came from 
Cuba. 

All my friends think likewise. 
Now I order these cigars in 50,000 | 
lots to keep my friends supplied. | 

It occurs to me now that count- 
less men would be glad to share 
this discovery. I am going to let 
some of them do it, Not for profit 
so much as a hobby. , 

I will supply a few men, who 
love good cigars, at $4.50 per 
hundred, inail or express prepaid. 
That’s not far from my cost. 

If you must have big, heavy 
cigars, these won’t please you. 
These are for men who like mild 
and exquisite smokes. I have 
never tasted anything like them. 


Smoke Five with Me 


I will send to 500 nen five cigars 
free. Just send me 10 cents to 
cover postage, packing and rey- 
enne stamp. I will supply the 
cigars. I only ask this 10 cents to 
pick out the right sort of people. 





I erred weeremese with every a If you like them, order as wanted—5v0 or 100 
j eeing its weight and quality. A safe way to buy and s ; > q <Q > > ; f4 & 
Money — no inconvenience— and ha the Diamond ew. ata time. I will Se nd them pre paid at 34.50 
per hundred (fifty for $2.35). 


Pertectiy cut blue estied Diamonds, gleaming, sparkling, 
scintillating — genuine high quality. Not a cent te pay ° - 
Write now for the five cigars 
J. ROGERS WARNER (9 


until you have examined the Diamond. We send you frea 

magnifying glass. Any diamond in our 

Beautifully Illustrated Diamond and Watch Free Catalog 

will be sent forexamination without obligation. This offer ie open to 131 Marine Bank Building, Buffalo, mY. 
every honest person. Ei PEN ey fed, e the wonderful 

values shown here. a kt.; 














rough 
oe au. m Give the wee to beat pe 
Write day foe our BIG CATALOG =, 
and SPECIA WORLD - cepa | 
“gta tate carat Diamonds for only 
$100. Al! Diamonds on easy terms-- 
meney fret.” ‘and tr Ontaon 


The Walker Edmund Co., 
DIAMOND IMPORTERS 


Dept. J. 





YOU CAN MAKE CIGARETTES LIKE THESE 
A Practical Novelty for Cigarette Smokers 


= 5 TURKO CICARETTE ROLLER 
106 $35 50 Sent postpaid for 25cts,. Address, 
Turko Roller Co., 135 William St., New York 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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perfect cot DIAMONDS 








$ 150) Direct fromthe $ , | 
Per IMPORTER toYou ; 
Carat Our amazingly low price due 


to direct importing and selling, | 
enormous sales, without losses or expenses. 35th suc- | 
cessful year. % carat genuine perfect cut diamond, 
$8.25. % carat, $17.50. % carat, $31.25. % carat, 
$45.00. % carat, $67.50. 1 carat and over $97.50 
per Carat. 14K. solid gold Mountings at manufac- | 
turing cost, included in prices below. | 
































Exact Size Price of Sizeof Price of Price 
Mtg. dia. dia. Complet: 
iiaeninsbes $7.50 1 carat $97.50 $105.00 | 
50 8% carat 67.50 00 
00 % carat 00 00 
50 %carat 31.25 75 | 
00 &% carat 17.50 50 | 
17.50 75 | 
16.50 5 
00 .00 | 
45.00 47.25 | 
67.50 50 | 
17.50 22.0 
45.00 vi 
62.50 -5O | 
25 0 
3 17.50 2 
ancy i i a 31.25 00 
ancy 4.75 carat 45.00 49.75 

















The W nderf 1 B h Plan offers more than world’s 
e 0 U asc an a prices, Absolute 

and satisfaction 
assured because you see before you pa pay! wee, it required. We 
send any diamond to your City and allow you to examine and ap- 
prove it before deciding. No obligation to buy! We pay every expense! 





| 


| 





19 Jewels 
Adjusted to the 4 Perfect Time- 
Second eeper 


You may have your own initials handsomely engraved 
on the superb gold strata case— guaranteed for 25 years. 
Choice of scores of other handsome designs. See catalog. 


Superb 


Watch with Monogram} 
Great Special Offer The superb jj 


Burlington | 
Special at the anti-trust rock-bottom price—the 
same price that even the wholesale jeweler must | 
pay. You may secure one of these superb time- #}) 
pieces—a watch of the very latest mode}, the pop- i} 
ular new thin design, adjusted to the second—19 i 
es opel een to position, temperature and 
sochronism—the most perfect product of the most 
expert watch manufacturers in the world—at the 
rock-bottom price—direct from us—the identical 
price that even wholesale jewelers must pay. 


Your Choice of Cases a *e 


aay! 8 . mtleman’s sizes. These can be had in the newest 
Block and Ribbon Monograms, Diamond Set, 
Ledge. French Art and Dragon Designs, Etc., Etc. 


$2. 30 a Month at the Rock-Bottom Price 











Astonishing Money-Back Guarantee! 


with every diamond—a written legal contract with three remark- 
able features: 
6 








1, 


We guarantee to buy beck srey diamond for 90% in Cash. é 
We guarantee all rice on all exchanges. 
We guarantee carat eelati: nati and value of every diamond. 





2. 








Rg F 
100 pages, meets, 4 H 
art cover in 5col- oe “ | 


from a million - dollar, stock. 9 
Yellsall about wonderful Basch o 
Prices, Plan and Money- ae 









82. 50 a month for the word's most superb 
easiest the k ttom price. 

To assureus rihes everybody will mouse accept thie introduc- 
tory direct offer,we allow cash or easy payments,as you prefer 
We ship the Bg an- 


Sent on Approval Pn 
nothing—not one cent, unless you want t offer ter 
seeing and thoroughly AB the pa Wag 


Write for FREE Catalog i'% 55 


inside facts about watch prices, one explains 


themany superior points, of the Burling- eoursecesnese 
ton over uble-pri ° 


products ios 
Just send free oonten = letter is 
o** 


or postal NOW. 





Burlington Watch Co. | om BOOK COUPON 
19th St. & Marshall . 5° Beier scorhor ge Dept. 1159 
Bivd. CHICAGO | .°° 19th St. and Marshall Blvd. 


Dept. — nets Please gend me (without obligation watt nef 





your free book on watches and a copy of your 
Fei; 000 challenge, with full explanation oe your cash or 


o* 
seem $2.50a month offer on the Burlington Wate! 








Guarantees. oP Name 
aw 
L. BASCH & CO. “TIS 
Dept.X-8 8448. State 6% Dept. X.344 8, State 
st, Chi cago, Lil. 6” Street, Chicago, Ill. Address 
Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements, 
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i White 
Valley 


GEMS 


Syhioktatabiaery 
for Diamonds 





















Send for F REE E Catalog? | 


showing wonderful White Val- 

ley Gems in Rings (Ladies’ or 

Gentlemen’s), Scarf Pins, Studs, 
| Brooches, Necklaces, Cuff But- 

tons, Lockets, Earrings—100 differ- 
; ent Forrpr les and styles. 

Pe kepey not paste, not an 
kina of imitation, but beautiful, 
splendid goms. (White Sap phires ? 
chemically produced.) 

Look like finest diamonds. Will 
seratch file, and cut glass. Stand 
acid test. Famous soc women 
substitute White Valley Gems for 
‘| real diamonds—or wear the two 
4 together confidently. * 

é 14 K. solid gold mountings. 25 

year Guaranty Certificate with 
each gem. Ring measure sent with 
ene Will send any article in 

k C. oO. D.—express prepaid— 
pon to examination—or by rege 
istered mail on receipt of pric® 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. 


WHITE sae 4 GEM CO. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


TT 


“FOR MINE” 






































Borated 


Mennen’s 72:2 Powder 


keeps my skin in healthy condition. 
Sample Box for 4c. stamp. ng 


GERHARD MENNEN CO id 
Newark, N. J Trade Mark 














P. I Cc There isa 7 sit = to the Land of theG Iden 
oe #e WO. State of CALIFORNIA — But there is no 
“ee 99 = Parallel in the his oe of the country to the steady 
Sixes rate of increase of the demand for it. As acon 
Sequence land values are fast increasing Big 

Will Pay 6 Per + de bt being dag by allw oi € a "Buy ~ 
‘@ irst cost, Improve by irrigation, orcharding, sub 
Cent and More division, t was ite work, etc. and Hold for sale at 


Onyoursavings yyuch advanced figures. Todo this is the busi- 
ness of Provident Investment Co. and 
Good, Well bought California Tand under active development is 
the Security bi ack of “P. 1. Co, Sixes’ which previde your oppor- 
tunity to share in the Assured Profits of the Safest of all Invest- 
ments, under either of the two following forms—: 
P.1.Co.6@ P chats Sharing Coupon Notes Guarantee ing 6¢% payable 
by coupon. Issued in denominations of $100, $500, $1,000 and 
yielding Ac iditional Profits at maturity. 
P. 1. Co. 6c Profit Sharing Certificates—Guaranteeing 6%, come 
pounded and accumulated annually. Purchasable by periodic pay- 
ments of savings of as little as $2.20 per month and upwards and 
yielding Additional Profits at maturity, 
Write at once for free copy ‘California's Growth” 
giving all particulars. 


Provident Investment Co. 
617 S. Hill St., Los Angeles, Cal. 




















A French discovery. 


Dry Wax Poultice. 
The only sanitary 
poultice eenbutely 
free from germ life. 
Heals by drawing 
out poison. 92 per 
cent of cures. Dry 
Wax Poultice has 
been used’ ten years 
in the French Army 
and -Navy and= in 
the Paris hospitals. 
One Quarter Pound 
Can,- with proper 
accessories, One 
Dollar, sent prepaid. 
Pasteur Chemical 
Company, Ninety- 
eight Bee man Street, 
New York City. 








Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements, 
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The Best of Xmas Gifts—A DIAMOND 


Is there any gift for man or woman so accept- 
able, so much to be desired, or so perman- 
ently valuable as a really fine diamond ? 


If you wish to confer upon anyone this most beautiful 
of Christmas gifts or to have for your own use the very 
finest grade of Blue White stone in any setting you 
wish, our system of selling you 


DIAMONDS ON CREDIT 


At Lowest Importers’ Prices 
Brings our goods within reach of all. 


We are one of the largest diamond dealers in the 
world. Weimport ourstones inthe ‘‘ rough ’’ and finish 
them here. We buy forspot cash in enormous quantities 
Instead of counting on a few sales at big prices, we figure 
on a mass of sales at small profits. That's why we can 
sell you diamonds 20 lower than any other dealers. 

We furnish diamonds on credit to any 

reputable man or woman on these terms : 


20°% with order and 10‘: per month. 

You have the privilege of exchanging your purchase at 
its full value. AIl transactions strictly confidential 
Any article here illustrated or in our catalog No.SQ 
sent express prepaid for your examination, returnable at 
our expense if not perfectly satisfactory. 

Send at once for our beautiful 65-page 

Christmas catalog No. “Q It’s free. Select your 

diamond before Christmas cnd get it on credit 

Special Holiday Discount of 10 on all Cash Purchases. 


J. M. LYON & CO. 
71-73 Nassau Street New York City 


™ : - eikescs 


Discouraged About 


lexion? 
Your Complexion? 
Cosmetics only make it worse and do 
not hide the pimples. freckles, black- 
heads or red spots on face or nose. 
Dr. James P. pn tgs Sd 
Safe Arsenic Complexion Wafers 
will purify your blood, cleanse and 
beautify the skin, and give you a fresh 
FOR C2 and spotless complexion. 
S$ 1500 tS ILLUSTRATIONS SS wane — pag go ~— sa8 sore. 
| Wa WEAR WHILE PAYING y 
your mirror praise the most wonderful beautifier of the 
/ ATCHES -. DIAMONDS + JEWELR) complexion and figure known to the medical profession. 
4 Used by Beautiful Women for 27 years. 
BRI LLI AN ia | ao) 4 $1.00 per Box. (Full 30 day treatment.) 
lezeo] 1-7-4. md Nhe goprantes as freshly Racked and oF tant strength, only when 
oO . rin ur prin ruarantee. 0 wv 
y Ae) 4 MARK ET S T. 6 TH FL oe fo] ©] altceilatoe ST ETIAGN OE oant Gy wait prenatal in siiniss cover from 
SAN FRANCISCO. RICHARD FINK CO., Dept. 54,415 Broadway, New York City 


Send 10c. in stamps for sample box. 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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A Silver Lining 


T every cloud has a silver lining, 

but the threatening cloud that 
overshadows the family upon 

the accidental death or disability of 
the bread winner who has had the 
foresight to secure an accident policy 
in The TRAVELERS has a silver lining. 
Among the 570,000 people who 





have received benefits under our acci- 
dent policies, many have written us, 
‘In the hour of our trouble what would 
we have done without the help of the 
insurance money from The Travelers.” 

Their cloud had a silver lining. 

No man witha family can afford to 
leave them unprotected in case of his 
death by accident 

No beat. tat who felrstereters Le otele! his earn- 
ings can afford to be without insurance 
himself in case of accidental disability 

Do you carry accident insurance ? Do 
you carry enough ? 

Let us tell you about the kind sold 
by The TRAVELERS, the greatest 


accident company in the world. 


Hi 


Smith’s—Tear of 


The A sane Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 


lease send particulars regarding Accident Insurance. My name, 


aise and date of birth are written below. 




















3 Years to Pay 





for the Sweet-Toned 


Meister 


Piano 


3175 | 


30 Days’ Free Trial 
We Pay the Freight 


You arenot asked to deposit, or or advance 

a cent in any way until you write us and say that the 
MEISTER 1s entirely satisfactory and you wish to 
keep it. Then these are the terms of sale: 


$ ] a Weekor ‘5 a Month 


No cash payment Gowns. | Noi interest 
on lo extras 
kind. "Piano stool and eel hen. 


Sold direct from the maker to you at a 
guaranteed saving o€ $100. No dealer’s profit for 
you to pay. 

Send now for our beautiful Free Catalog which 
shows eight styles of Meister Pianos. 

Our resources exceed $4,000,000. We sell more 
direct to the home than any other concern in the world. 


Rothschild & Company 


Dept. 49-H Chicago, Illinois 

















0) 
SON DIRNONDS. 


ANY PAN Saat at 1/40 the cost--IN SOLID GOLD RINGS 
KY Stand acid test and expert examination, We 
YSZ guarantee them. See them first—then pay. 
Special Offer — 14k Tiffany ring 1 ct. $5.98. 
nee ring 1 ct. $6.98. 14k Stud 1 ct. $4.86. Sent 
O.D. for inspection. Catalog FREE, shows 
ful line. Patent ring gauge included, 10c. The 


Baroda Co., Dept.8, Leland and Dover St., Chicago 











Wear this beautife zold finished, secret catch, initial bracelet. Style this season 
Send 25e. (coin or } to cover advertising. engraving, mailing. We also send catalogue 
of new jewelry. Your oj Back Iv Nor Satisractory 


INDIA COMPANY, 39 ¥ Maiden Lane,N. Y. 
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Christmas Presents—Send for Catalog 


show the handsome m 


ing, 18 our 


a gg ey Sg a 8 ee Fr ie 

special nest quality pure white Diamonds, ect i in cut and full o: o 

\ waar fen Specially selected b by our diamond. ‘obperts, and skilfully mounted in i 
our famous 


smstaaee alt 


— for thi this Free Ci Christm 





DEPT. G 844 


SO. Terms: 40 Dow 
Fig Sota 2 





is ‘**Pe ey fh 6-prong ring mounting, ie Solid a 
in (2 4 velvet ring bo: ~ The fou he 


ur rings here shown are 


= a8." we show all si poe and pone Sy in one nee Ca’ 
Terms: $ 


10.00 a Month 
all about our Easy Credit 


2 
nas Cai itches, Jewelry, etc., 1 | 
ai oe: a i a 

: : 





have it 
ifentirely satis-| } 


rms than any 
~ oad Don’t delay.| 


" & um sn Merchants, |) : % 


100 to 108 N. State St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Branch Stores: Pittsburgh, Pa., and St. Louis, Mo. 





DON’T WEAR A TRUSS! 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, 
the wonderful new discovery 
that cures rupture will be 
sent on trial. No obnoxious 
springs or pads. Has auto- 
matic Air Cushions. Binds 
and draws the broken parts 
together as you would a 
broken limb. No salves. No 
lies. Durable, cheap. Pat. 
C. E. BROOKS, the Discoverer Sept. 10, 701. Sent on trial 
to prove it. Catalogue and measure blanks mailed 
free. Send name and address today. 


C. E. BROOKS, 1001-A Brooks Bldg., Marshall, Mich. 


{ TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. SEND NO MONEY. 
$2 Hair Switch Sent on Approval. Choice of 
Natural wavy or straight hair. Senda luck of your pair, and 1 
willunail a 22 inet short stem fine human hair switch to match. 
{f you find ita big ay ere remit $2 in ten days, or sell 3 and 
GEr YoUR SWITCH Pa Extra shades a little more. 

















hair dressing—also high grade switches, poimpadours, wigs, 
puffs, etc. Women wanted to sell my hair goods. 


ANNA AYERS, Dept.A799,22 Quincy St., Chieago 












EDWARDS 


H ~eeaal GARAGES 


For Automobiles and Motorcycles 


$30 to $200 


Easy to put up. Portable. 
All sizes. Postal brings 
latest illustrated catalog. 





Inclose 5c postage. Free we book showing latest style of | 


Brown Your Hair 
WITH WALNUT TINT HAIR STAIN 


Light Spots, Gray or Streaked 
Hair Quickly Stained to a 
Beautiful Brown. 


Trial Bottle Sent Upon Request. 


Nothing gives a woman the 
appearance of age more surely 
than gray, streaked or faded 
hair. Just_a touch now and 
then with Mrs. Potter’s Wal- 
nut-Tint. Hair Stain and 
presto! Youth has returned 
again. 

No one would ever suspect 
that you stained your hair 
after you use this splendid 
preparation. It does not rub 
off as dyes do, and leaves the 
hair nice and fluffy, with a 
beautiful brown color. 


It only takes you a few min- 
utes once a month to apply 
Mrs. _Potter’s Walnut-Tint 
Hair Stain with your comb. 
Stains only the hair, is easily 
and quickly applied, and it is 
free from lead, sulphur, silver 
and all metallic compounds. 
Has no odor, no sediment, no 
grease. One bottle of Mrs. Pot- 
ter’s Walnut-Tint Hair Stain should 
last you a year. Sells for $1.00 per 
bottle at first-class druggists. We 
guarantee satisfaction. Send your name and address, 
and enclose 25 cents (stamps or coin) and we will mail 
you, charges prepaid, a trial package, in plain, sealed 
wrapper, with valuable booklet on hair. Mrs. Potter's 
Hygienic Supply Co., 1730 Groton Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


















For Liquor and Drug Users 


A scientific remedy that has cured nearly half a 


million 


in the past thirty-two years. Adminis- 


tered by medical specialists at Keeley Institutes 


only. 


Write for particulars 


To the Following Keeley Institutes: 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
West Haven, Conn. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 





Postion, BL 


Columbia, S. C. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
Toronto, Can, 
Winnipeg, Man, 
London, Eng. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
is, M 


St. 0. 
2801 Locust St. 
Manchester, N. H. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
White Plains, N. Y. 


Columbus, Ohio 
Portland, Ore. 





Piladelpia, Pa, 
812 Rea St 
a 
4246 Fifth Ave. 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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Once upon a time there dwelt on 
the banks of the anit, Pot Ganges a 
great sage, by name Vishnu-sarman. 


When King Sudarsana appealed to 
the wise men to instruct his wayward 
sons, Vishnu-sarman undertook the 
task, teaching the princes by means 
of fables and proverbs. 


Among his philosophical sayings 
was this: 


“To one whose foot is covered with 
a shoe, the earth appears all carpeted 
with leather.’’ 


This parable of sixteen hundred 
years ago, which applied to walking, 
applies today to talking. It explains 
the necessity of one telephone system. 





A Proverb of Bell Service 








For one man to bring seven million 
persons together so that he could talk 
with whom he chose would be al- 
most as difficult as to carpet the 
whole earth with leather. He would 
be hampered by the multitude. There 
would not be elbow room for anybody. 


For one man to visit and talk with 
a comparatively small number of dis- 
tant persons would be a tedious, dis- 
couraging and almost impossible task. 


But with the Bell System provid- 
ing Universal Service the old proverb 
may be-changed to read: 


To one who has a Bell Telephone 
at his lips, the whole nation is within 
speaking distance. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
Every Bell Telephone is the Center of the System. 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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E. D. HOOEY 


OBALER IN 
Birds. Goldfish. and Pet Animals: Aquatic Plante, 
Aquaria, Globes, Cages. Seeds. Ete. 
“BEST IN THE WEST~ 
527-549 GRAND AVENUE 


Milwaukee. Wis. Sept. 20th, 1910, 


Mesere. Street & Smith, Pubre., 
The "Most" Popular Magazine, 
New York. 

Gentlemen: - 

Can J induce you to go back to the "onoe-a-month*® 
Povular? It ia either that or - back to the simple life - for me, 
While I do not believe you have any desire to make a man neglect 
his business, I cannot for the life of me eee how you expect 4 
business man to read two numbers of "The Popular” per month, 
filled as they are with the good things you have been giving ue 
lately. I kmow I cannot do tt, and I have always been able to get 
away with as much reading matter as the next one. It seeme to be 
& case of - give up my business, or give up The Popular - say, it 
would take some talking to make me give up the latter. 

How is this for « way out of the diffioulty? I will ene 
Close you a small ad., which may so increase my business as to en- 
a@bdle me to employ enough help to do the work, while IJ snatoh @ 


few minutes each day to read The Popular. 


ae 


HERE’S WHAT ONE OF THE POPULAR 


“FAMILY” SAYS— 
HAVE WE HEARD FROM YOU? 














CAGARES TES. 


Distinctve/s 
Individual” 


Send him alO 
package carton of. 
Fatimas ~these 
ma rvelously good 
Turkish-blend —-S 
cigarettes. 

a Their delicate 
fragrance,their mild 
rich flavor and sterling 
quality make them 
especially suitable 
for giffs at this season 


« 











